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J.HE MAN in the last row can see the fight, but the fellow at the 
ringside can enjoy it. And that is the difference in car performance 
between using regular gasoline and Ethyl Gasoline. Regular gasoline 
will give you part of the pleasure your car offers, but Ethyl will bring 
out its full value. And remember that you can buy Ethyl Gasoline for 
less, on the average, than you paid for regular gasoline a few years ago. 







3>™f ETHYL GASOLINE 



ETJYL 

DIFFERENCE 



Inside the engine of your car 
Eihyl changes the uneven, waste- 
ful explosions of gasoline to 
smooth economical power. Ethyl 
mokes such a difference in the 
way gasoline powers 



iirly every 



oil i 



adds Ethyl fluid to his 




To take advantage of the univer- 
sal distribution of Eihyl Gasoline 

knock standards, nearly every 
car manufacturer now offers hiph 
compression engines as either 
standard or optional equipment. 




The vital improvement Ethyl 
Gasoline makes in older cars is 
shown by tliis significant fact: 
Used car dealers put Ethyl in 




Many truck and bus companies 
use Ethyl. They find it not only 
gives better all-around perform- 
ance, but also iaves money in 
operating and maintenance cost*. 




You are sure of value at a pump 
that bears this Ethyl emblem. 
The quality of Ethyl Gasoline is 
maintained by laboratory inspec- 
tion of samples collected daily in 
all parts of the country. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, New York. 




'*»/« Com*** 



Ethyl Haiti contains Itad 
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A hat, ties, a ^ P _-*ese you can 

Paste ^ead 
Listerme ' ^ da ss. 

dentifriees'ntne 



Judge by results alone 



Listerine Tooth Paste has passed the great- 
est test that can be put to a dentifrice. 

Tried by more than 4,000,000 American 
people, the most critical buyers in the 
world when health and value are involved, 
it has won their enthusiastic acceptance. 
Old favorites at a high price have been dis- 
carded in favor of the new one at 25^. 

In order to win such approval, Listerine 
Tooth Paste had to establish gentleness and 
absolute safety in actual use. It did so — 
on millions of teeth of varying degrees 
of hardness — and never was precious en- 
amel harmed. 

It had to show quick and thorough 
cleansing. Not merely front and back of 
the teeth, but between them. It had to dis- 
close ability to remove stains, discolora- 
tion, and unsightly tartar, quickly, certain- 
ly. And show power to preserve the lovely 



natural lustre of sound beautiful teeth. 
Millions now comment on how ably it 
performs these tasks. 

The fact that Listerine Tooth Paste sells 
for 25^ the large tube, effecting an average 
saving of $3 per year per person over tooth 
pastes in the 50^ class, is another point 
worth remembering. 

Get a tube of Listerine Tooth Paste to- 
day. Use it a month. Judge it by results 
only. Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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HEXT MOKTH 

HATS the smallest 
animal? What's the 
fiercest? Do fish climb 
trees? And (here's a real 
stickler) what's a skink? 

Offhand you'd probably 
be hard put to answer these 
questions. But Dr. Ray- 
mond Ditmars knows the 
answers. For thirty three 
years he's been curator of 
mammals and reptiles in 
the New York Zoological 
Garden. 

To most of us a shrew is 
just a nagging spouse 
(Shakespeare comes to 
mind). But to Doctor Dit' 
mars it's something else 
again. In his article 

WIZARD 
OF THE ZOO 

in The American Maga- 
zine next month, Beverly 
Smith paints a graceful and 
informative portrait of this 
man who, as Mr. Smith 
says, "has lived among 
animals— has studied their 
antics through a telescope 
and their remains through a 
microscope." 

Don't miss this engross' 
ing story. It's packed full 
of information about an in- 
teresting and colorful man 
in a field that's never dull, 
never quite the same. It's 
the story of Doctor Dit' 
mars, and it includes a 
wealth of material about 
the animals he knows so 
well. 
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"We save money by using 



Long Distance 



9> 



SAYS THE PRESIDENT OF GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR CORPORATION 




The General A merican Tank Car Corporation builds re- 
frigerator, tank and other special railroad cars, and rents 
them to shippers for stated periods. Demands for cars often 
come on short notice, making it necessary to assemble them 



quickly from many points throughout the country. Long 
Distance telephone service is used in all phases of the com- 
pany's activities: engineering, manufacturing, selling, traffic, 
collections, accounting and administration. 



Many of the companies which are successful under 
today's unusual conditions count Long Distance as one of 
their important . . . and most economical . . . business- 
building aids. Among them is General American Tank 
Car Corporation, whose record through recent trying times 
has attracted wide attention. 

"Our business is founded primarily on service to custom- 
ers," says the President of this company. "Without Long 
Distance, we could not give satisfactory service. Conse- 
quently, it has become an integral part of our business. 

"Long Distance helps keep operating expenses at a 
minimum. We use it constantly to save money. The vital 
information which it gathers quickly from many points, 
the hours it saves in getting things started, the helpful, 
friendly contact it brings with our customers ... all have an 
actual dollars-and-cents value which cannot be ignored." 



Let a representative of jour local Bell Company show 
you how the planned use of Long Distance brings results 
at low cost. He will gladly help you develop a telephone 
merchandising plan which is custom-fitted to the require- 
ments of your business. You incur no obligation. 



LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 

Typical Station-to-Statiott Rates 

From To 
Detroit Pittsburgh 



Day 7 p.m. 8.30 p.m. 

.. $1,05 $ .90 $ .60 

New York Montreal 1.65 1.40 .95 

St. Louis New Orleans 2.35 1.95 1.30 

Washington, D. C. ..Chicago 2.55 2.10 1.40 

Boston Grand Rapids 3.00 2.45 1.65 

Denver San Francisco 3.75 3.00 2.00 



JUST CALL YOUR BELL fl 




TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 



Index of Products Advertised 



THE appearance of an advertisement in The American Magazine 
is a specific warranty of the product advertised and of the integrity 
of the house sponsoring the advertisement. Only those products which 
live up to the claims made for them can be advertised in these pages 
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Waterman's 

«Wc thio MICMSCOPI USJ tor lf<M 





-r Make No. \ — Right hand Other Make No. 2— One pou\ 
I. longer and narrower than flatter than the other. Tips are not 
Cips notsymmetrtcally ground, symmetrically ground. The iridim, 



sharp inner point, on each tip 
h rasps against the paper. 



-iting surface is rough and pitted 
so thin that gold is exposed. 





Other Make INo. 3— Jagged ink Waterman's— /Vole symmetry of 

channel which causes interrupted points . . . perfect roundness of each 

ink flow . . . irregularly ground tips tip . . . mirror-smoothness of writ- 

. . .flat nides of pert end in ridges on ing surface . . . clean cut ink chan' 

the rough writing surface. net . . . large area of thick iridium. 



TO PROVE Waterman's incomparable writing smoothness 
to those who have never tried this world's finest writing 
instrument, we engaged a laboratory to buy various makes 
of pens and photograph their points under a powerful micro- 
scope. The camera revealed evidence that speaks for itself! 

On the liny surface of a pen point, the smallest flaw makes a writing 
difference, even when the point is new. With continued use minute 
flaws, quite naturally, become accentuated and the point more and 
more unsatisfactory. 

The pen point photos (of the underside or writing surface) show 
that only the Waterman's point is mirror-smooth, perfectly rounded, 
in perfect alignment! and with iridium so thick that enduring satisfac- 
tion is certain. 

Any store will gladly let yon write with Waterman's before you buy! 
Your fingers will instantly confirm the evidence of the microscope . . . 
the incomparable writing smoothness of the Waterman's point! And 
furthermore, in a W aterman's you can easily and quickly obtain a pen 
point to exactly suit your style of handwriting. 

L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York * 129 South Stale Street, Chicago 
40 School Street, Boston • 609 Market Street, San Francisco 
263 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 




WATERMAN'S 



PENS 



$2 75 fo *10°° 

PENCILS TO MATCH 
$100 fo $500 



PENCILS- INKS 



i Slates — Girls 



X 



•NX^FSD • btLMONT' 

Conservatory of music... 

Under tutelage of instructors, pupils of recognized European and American 
masters, students at Ward-Belmont enjoy exceptional advantages. Many 
singers and musicians of national reputation received instruction here. 

Fully accredited Junior College and separule Preparatory School 
Our booklet, "The Story of Ward- Belmont," pictures and 
describes the modern building, equipment, the historic sur- 
roundings, and the cultural environment of student life, 
/(merits now being made. References required. Ml J|£| 

804 Nashville, Tennessee 1/ fl£ 

H!l«WlV«lKMaffl3«BMai 




rOLU M 

ISpmopcilFOR GIRLS ■■■ 




B I A INSTITUTI 

PRIMARY THROUGH JUNIOR COLLEGE 



For almost a century has taught girls how to face and deal with life — developing 
women to excel in culture, character and attainments. Environment and methods appeal- 
ing and satisfying to students. Highest standards — scholastic, social, spiritual, physical. 
Limited enrollment insures individual attention from superior faculty of ample numbers. 
All departments, facilities and sports. Accredited. Early enrollment recommended. 
Catalogue from The President, Box A-7, Columbia, Tenn. 




For Girls. In the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia. In the midst of almost Alpine 
scenery. Home life is that of a fine old 
southern family. College Preparatory. Sem- 
inary and Junior t'n]]ci:e. Music. Art. Ex- 
pression. Home Economics, Social Train- 
ing, Physical Education, and Secretarial 



rourses. The school i3 noted for its mental 
and physical health. All sports. Gaited 
Saddle Horses. Indoor sunlight swimming 
pool. 320 ft.' veranda. Mountain water. 
64th year. Catalog. Address Robert Lee 
Durham, Pres., Boi 906. Bueni Visti. Virginia. 




^Jairfioo> Uiall 



Fon CiiiLS. Jn the Shenandoah Val- 
ley amidst foothills of I he Ulue Ui<h:e 
Mount ai ns. ('ollcne I'nn aratory. 1 
and 2 year Culli-ue and elective 
courses for high school graduates. 
Music, art, expression, secret ;iry- 
sh if. physical education. At trad ivc 
buildings on r>(l-acrc campus. Lithia 
drinking water. Outdoor, indoor 
pools, modem irymnasiiun. Biding, 
tennis, golf, hockey. Catalon. 
MRS. JOHN NOBLE MAXWELL 
Box7-A.Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 



For Girls. High School; Junior College.— "Accredited." 
Music. Secretarial, Home Ec. etc. Xew buildings; every 
n connect i iik hath Pool. Horseback Hiding. Mountain 

late. 100 acres. Beauf— ' 

tages optional. Catalog:- 



For Girls. College Preparation and Junior College 
courses. All sports, dramatics. Educational advan- 
tages of National Capital. Maud van Woy, A. B., 
Principal. 1704 Massachusetts Av., Washington, D. C. 



SCIENCE HILL SCHOOL 

Founded 1825 

A college prepanitorv school for girls. Strong general 
course. Piano, violin and voice Instruction. Athletics, 
physical education. 

Mrs. W. T. Poynter, Principal, Box 272, Shelbyville, Kentucky. 

BLACKSTONE COLLEGE 

For Girls and Young Women. Near Richmond. Healthful climate. 
Modern fireproof buililintra. 2 yrn. Col lone. 4 yrs. High School. 
Member Am. Assoc. Jr. Colleges. Diplomas in Music, Dramatics. 
Commercial, Home Be. Gymnasium. Sports. Endowed. Total cost M 10. 

Blackstone College, Box A Blackstone, Va. 




OUTHERN 



ACCREDITED. Near Richmond. Jui 

College and High School. 70th Year. Di 
ploma Courses. Riding, Golf. Swimming 
Tenuis. Social Training. Historic Tours 
Moderate rate. Country Club. Sports. 

rKyle Davis, Box A, 1'ctcrsburg, Va. 



COLLEGE 



CHATHAM HALL 

W "Vs. An Episcopal School for Girls In 

■jg j0 Southern Virginia 

Excellent eauipment and high educa- 
tional standards. 

Preparation for all colleges. General, 
advanced and specia I courses. Secretarial 
Training. 200-Acre Estate. Year-round 
outdoor life. Riding, Swimming, Golf. 
Catalog: Rev. Edmund J. Lee, D.D. 
Box A, Chatham, Virginia 




SALEM ACADEMY 

One hundred Klrls. College preparatory. Biding and all 
sports. Piedmont Carolina climate. < ivernttrlit from New 
York. You will enjoy reading "A Day at Salem Academy." 
DR. H. E. RGNDTHALER, Box A, Winston-Salem, N. C. 



IB 



RENAU ACADEMY 



FOR GIRLS-L««tc<i w 



Address Brenau Academy, Box A, Gainesville, Ga. 



<StraiporcL> 



Jdnior college and college 
preparatory for girls. De- 
velops cultural, practical 
aptitudes by Individual 
guidance. Alsn prepares for profi'^inn.il mid b^iiicsn posi- 
tions. Healthful il i m:it e. Dramatic!;. Gym. Gulr. Vntah'O. 
John C. Simpson, A.M., Pres., Box A, Danville, Va. 



Miridlo Atlai 



• Stale 



-Girls 



Emma Willard School 

Thoroughly prepares young women for leading colleges, 
and offers a broad, general course. Music and art. Ath- 
letic, outdoor life on 60-aere campus. Organized 1814. 
For catalog address; Eliza Kellaa, L L. D. , Prln., Troy, N. V. 



LINDEN HALL S^S, 

Large Campus. 4 Bldgs. Mew Gym and PooL Endowment per- 
mit! Moderate Tuition. Beautiful location. Courses: Academic, 
Pre paratory, Secretarial, Cul tu ral, Mus lc.Post Graduate . Separate 
JunlorSchool. Attractive Home Life. Riding. All sports . Catalog. 
F.W.STEHGEL.D.D.,Bozl26,LltitE,P&. (JJ-j hrs. from Phila.) 




PENN HALL 

• SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE * 

Soath in the Cumberland Valley, a Utile north of Dixie. 
ForGtrlsand Young Women. 4 year Hieh School and 2 year JuniorCollege. Both "accredited." 
Cert i ties to Colleges without examinations. "■College Hoards'' held at school. A ['credited Con- 
servatory of Music. I iramatics. Art, Home Kcojiom les. Journalism, I lit. 1 lecoratmu, Secretarial. 
New Fireproof lluildlncs. Rooms have connect in:: baths. Large campus, including golf course. 
Horseback riding, swimmsn« pool, carioeirin. tennis. Part of May at Ocean City. 
— Catalog — address FRANK S. MAGI LL, A. M., Headmaster, Box B, Chambertburg, Pa.— 



New England Stat 



Edgewood Park 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 



A Juntos Coujsgb and 

college preparatory school 
for young women. Liberal 
Arts, Advertising Art, De- 
sign, Interior Decairatiui), 
I feme Economics. Secretary- 
ship. Journalism. Dramai ics. 
Near New York. UeHiiliiuI 
huildine. Biding, tennis, 
hockey, swimming. Moder- 

M. H. Reaser, Ph.D., Edge- 
wood Park lunior College, 
Box A, Greenwich, Conn. 




Mount 


For GIRLS 

£3 Miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English elective 
Preparatory; finishing school. 


Ida 


Advanced Elective courses 
for high school graduates, 
college Certilieate. Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Pipe Organ, 
with noted men. Boston ad- 


School 

& Junior 
College 


vantages. Home Economics. 
Gymnasium and swimming 
pool. Costume Design. 
Home Decoration. Secre- 
tarial Course. Canoeing. 
Riding tour own horses;. 
Delightful home life. Apply 


NOW. Catalog: — 
127 Bellevue Street 

NEWTON,Mass. 


LARSON SCHOOL 




U rJ B and iwo-jcar cultural 
secretarial courses for young 
women. Also intensive course for 
college graduates. New build- 
inns on Lake Whitney. Sports. 
National patronage. Est. lull. 
Catalog. Director 

New Haven, Connecticut 



L AS E LL COLLEGE 

FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Ten miles from Boston. Two-year courses for 
high school graduates. Academic, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial, Art, Music, College Prep, 
courses. Sports. Junior School. Catalogs. 
Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., President 
141 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 



Where New England Traditions 

lfoBtoii/lvVparit'ti'ii 1 T.r'l-I 
r«. Accredited. lnUmiive 

jw. General r.mw.. Indi- 

vidualattenlion.,![ini. . . 
■' n.-K,-. S.-er..-Iarinl. Alitor!,.. 

. ... Endowed. Moderate ratea, 

, Ph.D., President , Box IS , W. Bridge water, Mass. 



- SEMINARY 
FOR GIRLS ~ 



Exm 



K 



ENDALL HALL for Girls 

On the seashore. 50 minutes from Boston. Ac- 
credited Coll ego Prep wit In nit examinations. 
JIINMOItCOI.EEl :E.l lit. I >eo.. Drama. Journalism. 
Music.HomeEe. Ridim:. Tennis, ski.skate.swlm. 
Catalog: Write Box 6, Prldo'a Creasing, Masa. 



Central States Girls 



MILW^®g85VNER 



Liberal acsder 



Fran ces Stumer 



For 



irk and 



A cadet 

nomicH. 80th year. New g; 
Outdoor Bportfl. Riding, golf, 
Floyd C. Wilcox, Pres., Bo; 



2 years Col- 
Speech. Home Eco- 
aud nwimming pool. 
3. Catalog. 

lilt Carroll, Illinois. 



MDNTICELLD 



College and Academy for Cirls. Both ac- 
credited — nil colleges. .Music, Art. Dramatics. 
Physical I'M., Home Kc, Secrciarial. SO minutes 
hv motor from St. Louis. All Sports. Catalog: — 
Harriet R. Cong don, Pres., Box M, GoPFREY.lLL. 
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Speech and Dramatic Art 

AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 

Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 

THE foremost institution for Dra- 
matic and Expressions! Training. 
The instruction furnishes the essential 
preparation for Directing and Teaching 
as well as for Acting. 

The training is educative and practi- 
cal, developing Poise, Personality and 
Expressional Power, of value to those 
in professional life and to the layman. 
Teachers' Summer Course 
July 5th-August 12th 
Catalog describing all Courses from the Secretary 
Room 266- G. CARNEGIE HALL, New York 

DRAMATICS and SPEECH 

Columbia College of Expression 

Founded by .Mary A. lilood. 4ISrd yf.it begins Sept. If. 
Accredited 2. li. nod 4 yr. courses, (.'omplete triumui; in 
Spcecb Arts. Homelike dormitory. Address 
Registrar, Dept. 13, 616-22 5. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 




eneo^TKeattre 



CULTURAL " 



e -lu'upiily A. Ely, Sec'v, 66 



Ten 

vocal. Screen 



PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 

Preparation for professions in art as related to industry. 
Emphasis on funi la mentals and individual expression in 
art. 4-year course. Catalog. 328 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 

LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Associated iviili 1 ay ton Art. ( iallcry. AH branches of art In- 
cluding Advert ism.; I >csicn. Teuchcr Trainim:, aod Indus- 
trial 1 lesion. A noii-proiit institution. I. nw tuition. Limited 
classes. Fall Term Scpi ember Send for free catalog. 
1 LAYTON ART GALLERY, Ml LWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 



IAME kICAN 
(academy of 

I Commercial and Fine Art. 

I Summer Session begins 

I July 5. Catalog. Dept. 372. 

[ .;f.E. Jackson Blvd.. Chicago, III. 



ART 



THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 

ART SCHOOL ES."x 

Act. Tuition la low, not 
organized for profit. Faculty o( National and International Reputa- 
tion. Pall term September 19. For illustrated catalog address 
BOX A.M., THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO. 




PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 

Faculty of outi<landinR artiste as Fonarty. Booth. 
Humphrey. Hijrtrs. Sl.v.n^.n. Commercial Art, 
lIliiMlrati.-il. I'aiiHi.iH. Il.iv find I'v.-ninu 
Send for Bull-tin S.i.iimeT term. Fall term 
Sept. 19, 1632. 

880 Mttlaon Avenue, Now York, N. Y. 



SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Fall Term Begins September 26 

Complete curricula leading to degrees in all 
branches of Music. Faculty of distinguished artist 
teachers. Conceits and May t'esiival by world's great- 
est arlists ami .utianizatinns in Hill Auditorium 
seatiiiK 500(1. Chorus of 3!ifi ; student orchestras, 
glee clubs, bands, etc. $7 5,000 organ. Catalog. 
Charles A. Sink, Pres., Box 1000, Ann Arbor, Mich. 



Oberlin Conservatory of Music 

Advanced study in all branches leading to Mub. B.. Sch. Mus. B. de- 
crees. cumhinMi.m r„ur::.' with I il..-rlin C..IW,- U-^lmn to A. B. Dis- 
tin,-iLi-!...,l iWuiiy .,f spc-ialiKis--. K 1 1 .-r:i .-[MiiTUTir . Artist recitals. 

I'..r .nlrni.e,.. Iiitfh b.'I 1 or ■■niiivnU.nl. I Jermitories. Wrila for 

catalog Frank H. Shaw, Director, Box 472 , Oberlin, Ohio. 



Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music 

Frank Damrosch, Dean. All branches of music. 
For students of ability and serious purpose. Catalog. 
120 Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 

COMBS CONSERVATORY 

4Sth year. Accredited. Degrees. Moderate tuition feeB. All 
branches. Culliirnl courses. Teaeh.T trainm*. rul.licSehn.il 
Music. I'unils' nvilalf. J tt.vmpln my Onlicst r.'is and Concert 
Band. 7 buiMiiu-s. 1 It.rnii I »ri™. Catalog. 

G. R. Combs, Director, Box A, 1331 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 



Central StS 



-C.IH* 



ST. MARY'S COLLEGE 

Notre Dame, Indiana 

Standard college for -11 Is. I'.achclor and master decrees, 
i nifscuirliiiM courses in ;irt. music, speech. Beautiful new 
buildings. KMensive campus. Horseback ridinc. ()ul- 
door sports. Catalog. Address Trie Registrar. Box A. 

ST. MARY'S ACADEMY 

Notre Dame, Indiana 

An ideal high school for K irls. Accredited. Prepares for all col- 
leges. Vocational r,imse». Ti.'a.l < if ill <■:. iiljilis. Riiling. Outdoor 

sports. 80 miles, from Chicago. Prt paratoru Department — l«l 
tu 8th grade* inclusive. Catalog. The Registrar. Box A. 



COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 




GAINESVILLE, GA. Accredited 4 year College 
for Young Women. Bachelor Degree Courses. 
Located Foothills Blue Ridge Mts. 1400 ft. above 
Sea level. Noted for health. Patronage 35 states. 
Standard and special courses adapted to needs of 
women of today. Campus of 350 Acres affords 
country as well as city advantages. All indoor and 
outdoor sports. Near Atlanta. Attractive social 
life. On Main line of the Southern R. R. and on 
the Scenic Appalachian Highway. Visitors are 
welcome. Address for catalogue and illustrated 
bulletins, BRENAU, Box R-7, Gainesville, Ga. 



-BEAVER COLLEGE^ 



FOR WOMEN 
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Grey Towers 

ry, Music, Fine Arrs, Speech and 
:, Teachers' certificates. Complete lub- 
I oratory and library facilities. 
Large faculty. Less than 
| 30 minutes from all Phila- 
delphia advanrages. 
buildi 

"Reiser Hall " ^ aCes moderate," CataTog. 
Walter Burton Green way, V>.V>.,hLX>. .President 
Box A Jenkintimn, Pennsylvania 




gTees. Beautiful wooded camptiH on Ruck River. 8S miles fr 
Chicago. Drama. Music. Art. Athletics. Address Registrarfor 
Information. Rocklord College. Box A. M .. Rockford. Illinois. 

— p— Jk n A.B. and B.S. Degrees: Liberal Arts, 
f K DAH Fine Arts. M.lucal ion . Secretarial Sci- 

ei.ee . Knci;d Science. 1 li> Keoiioiiiirs. 

^» D FCT Attraclivf subitrl.an rumpus. New 
J\LJ I dormitories. 90 miles from New York. 

For Catalog and View Boole address 

■ W. A. Curli*. Pres., Boi n, Allealswn, Pi. 



)LLEGE 



MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 

For women. The college with a background of culture and 

scholarship. Accredited; cniiowoii. A 1! . decree. Music, Art. 
]>ram:Uics. Secretarial Kilucatioiially effleient.. socially 
selective, spiritually sincere. RidinR, sports. Catalog. 
L. WILSON JARMAN, Prei. Box A, Staunton. Va. 



W 



AY LAND AC AS 

Character First! Distinctly college 
preparatory. Accredited. Gradu- 
30 colleges. Music, and Business 



ful Southern Wisconsin. Catalog— 

EDWIN P. BROWN, Prin. 
Box 472 Beaver Dam, Wi: 




CAZENOVIA 



hool. Accredited. 110 K 
tea it, raeolleeea. Chri^ 
tuosphere. 



makes 



SEMINARY 

$650 rate possible. Est. 1! 

Charles E. Hamilton, A.M.. P.O., Pres., Box fl.Cazenovia. New Yor k 

Ol | C O- EHO CAT I OPJAL. Friends" school. 

\* tit a >fc J College preparatory and general 
dKWOOQ academic t m„ s ,. Teachers of 
Christian character and culture. 
Seventy miles from New York City, overlooking Hudson 

Catalog. 



l, A.M., Prin., Box 120. Poughkei 



»,N.Y. 



r~ SEMINARY ^ 

Junior College. College Preparatory. Accredited. An Endowed 
Si'hn,,]. Sc-rftarial. Unsineup, M.ipic. Art. Esprrnsion Courses. 
All, 1, N.."' CvniTHi-nun. r.,ol. rn-cdiitationaf. Moderate Bates. 
JOHN W. LONG, D. D., Pres. Box A Williamsport, Penna. 



STARKEY SEMINARY 

Boarding near Seneca Lake for bright young men and women. 
City enuipnient with country life. Fit* for roller- or business. 
Special teachers for Art, Piano, .Shorthand, etc. Modern gym- 
nasium. UniiBiial health record. Endowment provides low rates. 
Address Pres. M. Summer Dell. Ph.D., Box 218, Lahemont, N.V. 



Lindenwooc 

50 minutes from St, Louis 



A.B., B.S., B.M. de- 
grees for young wo- 
men. Also two-year 
Junior College. 
Home Economics, 
Physical Train- 
ing, Secretarial, 
Teacher Training. 
Special work in Mu- 
sic, Art, Public 
Speaking. Member of 
American Associa- 
tion of University 
Women. Modern 
buildings on 138- 
acre campus. Golf, 
tennis, hockey, swim- 
ming. 

JOHN L. ROEMER, D.D. 

President 
Box 932, St. Charles, Mo. 




College a 



MARYLAND COLLEGE 

FO R WO M E N 

Eaoiielor dec.rcc9, cerfiflcales. Education. Homo Econom- 
ics, Music. Phyt. Ed., Kindergarten Training, Speech, 
Secretarial. Fine Arts. Pleasant social life. Snorts. Hid- 
ing. Near Baltimore. Catalog, Box A, Lutherville, Md. 



Co-E.Iuc3tior.al 



m 



Endowment permits tuition of $600. 
Thorough preparation for college in 
wholesome atmosphere. Also Regents" 



Large campus; well eqi 



CUSIiING ACA.DE/Hy 

On-ciiucat ional. rreiiaralnry. enmnicrcial. neneral courses, 
(iraduales in CO coUeues. Worthy traditions. Modern 
buildings. All sports. Winter carnival. Endowment per- 
mils best r r:i i ii i ;it mo. lenit e r:ttes. 5slh veiir. Cntnlol. 

J.-imcs W. Vose, Ed.M., Prin.. Box 23, Ashburnham, Mass. 



WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 

I Eat. 1894. Boarding and day 

I Impaired hearing. Kinderga 

I leaflotonspecialcourseforn 

I dren of pre-school age. Add 

I Principal. 1 Nathan Davis 



...jol for oh II 

ten to college. Write for 
jthers having deaf ch il- 
sis Leonard M. Elstad, 
'lace. New York City. [ 



Dean Ararlpmv ,ifitu Ye:ir. Youiik men and young 
L/ean ncauemy women liiKllicron ljoino-ltke»tmns- 
phere: thorouch and efficient trnmbiK In every dep.trt- 
ment ot a broad ciiliiire, ti lov:d ,-Liid lirljifol school spirit. 
Liberal endowment permits i i 1 n tji I (etnis. T,(H) to SR00 
per year. Special course in liomesiic Science. Address 
A. W. Peirce. Lltt.D., Box K. Franklin. Mass. 



nEORGF 

c 

3 V*SCHOOL -*V n 



QUAKEP I 

E5XI693V^'SCHOOL' 

Fully -Accredited. Cultural Courses. 227 A 



inroval of the Mo^t Careful. 
lUBcriminating t'arent. Atiaret*: 

G. A. Walton, A. M., Principal, Box 293, Ceor S * School, Pa. 
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V 



'alley Forge 




MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

AT THE NATION'S SHRINE 

A School with modern educational methods, up-to-date equip- 
ment, businesslike management, and tuition rates In keeping 
with present day conditions. Accredited college preparatory and 
business courses. High scholastic standards. Fifteen miles 
from Philadelphia— just off Lincotn Highway. Beautiful Campus, 
fireproof dormitories. New buildings. Model athletic fields; all 
major sports including golf, polo, swimming. Cavalry Troop. 
R.O.T.C. Sane, healthful training of mind, body and character for 
boys 1 4 to 20 with special supervision for the individual student. 
For catalogue, address Commandant, 

Valley Forge Military Academy •< ► Wayne, Pa. 



A SCHOOL. OF" 
OPPORTUNITY 

Small Classes and Personal 



PERKIOMEN 
Unsurpassed Record of Graduates in College and Lite Occupations, 
Attention Permit Rapid College Preparati 
General Course with Variety of Elootives for Twenty-acre Athletic Field. Gym- 
Hoys not going to College. Moderate Hates. nasium. All Athletics under Expert 
Wholesome Influences. Coaches. 

Separate Junior School for Younger Boys. 
I For Catalog Address Oscar S. Kriebel, D.D., Principal, Box 67, Pennsburg, Pennsylvania 



PEDDIE 

An Endowed School for Boys 

The boy as an individual is Peddie'a chief in- 
terest. To prepare him fur the college of hid 
choice, and at the same time to build a strong 
character and aat.urdy body, is Peddie's purpose. 
Sixty-six years' expi-rience, a faculty of boy 
specialists, anil a two-million-dollar equipment 
nre employed by sagacious parents of :J0 states 
for the benefit of t heir boys. Graduates in lead- 
ing colleges. Golf course. Near Princeton. 150 
acres. Summer session July ISth-September 3rd. 

Write for catalog. 
ROGER W.SWETLAND, LX.D., Headmaster 
Box 7-Y Hightstown, New Jersey 




Every boy participates in a sport 



SCHOOL, 
FOR BOYS 



IRVING 

In historic Irving country. 9Gth year. Prepares for all 
colleges. A credits I. t'atalog. liu\ 9:1,5. Turmown-im- 
Hudson, N. Y. Rev. J. M. Furman, L.H.D., Headmaster. 

FRANW,in-;;marsiiaII 



A Widely Recognized, Moderately Priced, Preparatory Schi 

Wholosume School Lifa an.] Sports. Unusual equipment nnd Loi 
J-IUD i(. >VF , l'rfp.iri-,1 for ColloHe 

E. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Pri 



BUS 

pal, Box M, Lancaster, Pa. 



DEVHTLffinARY 

$70 Monthly iiiclii.l.-s all rxv'-iw*. No extras. Boys 6 to 15. 
Mil. -=t .■(luipni-iit 80 Arj.-s. ,ic inil-M to N. V. C. Shiiutut Camp. 
Catalog. Major L. DeVitte, Box D, Morganville, N". J. 

GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 

I'ri'iiritra ISO boy« for college. Accredited, Modern buildings. 
Il.-fdllif.il lo.-nlioii on Imttlciipkl of < lei .1 yal.Hrit. Nrar moun- 
tains. All slMi-tii's. <l.vin. Hwimiuiriic poul. Junior dormitory, 
s-.tjo-^'.no. \',,t. for [ir..iit. I0fit.li year. Catalog-. 
Dr. Charles H. Huber, Headmaster, Box A, Gettysburg, Pa. 

COOK ACADEMY 

College rjrepanitory.com men- iali-oursra. In scenic Finger Lakea 
region. Small i-lnaa™. I.iinit eil on rol 10 "at gives every boy chance 
to develop initial iv<>. le-aiier.iliin. All sports, student organisa- 
tions. New gymnasium. Golf available. 5!)th year. Catalog. 
THE HEADMASTER Box A, Montour Fall*, N. Y. 



J PRINCETON PRE s p c A „ R < ? "° RY 



150 graotjatfis fn twenty-six colleges during past 
five years. Limited to 100 boys. Students Irom 
twenty states. SO acres. Summer session. Catalog. 
Harry B. Fins, Headmaster, Bos A, Princeton, N, J. 




In the mountains 
of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Boys thoroughly 
prepared for the best col- 
leges. Individual training. 
Complete department of physical 
education interests and develops every boy. 
The 200-acre campus includes 9-hole, 3,000- 
yard golf course. Rigorous standardsinsisted 
on, in both study and character. Write 
for "The Kiski Plan." 



Kinsley School 

For Boys. College preparatory. Junior school 
with distinctive home life. Individual attention in 
small classes. Northern New Jersey, near Montclair, 
22 miles from New York City. All athletics, every 
boy participating — competent coaches. Summer 
camp in Maine. Catalog. Headmaster, Box A, 
Essex Fells, N.J. 



BLAIR ACADEMY 

A splendidly equipped school for boys, in the high- 
lands of northern New Jersey. G5 miles from New 
York City. 

Graduates in leading Eastern Colleges. 5-year course. 
Thorough preparation for College Board inanimations 
and College Certifieates 310 arres. Golf. Gymnasium. 
Pool. For catalog address 

Charles H. Breed, Ed.D. t Headmaster, 
Box 12, Blairstown, N. J. 



MANLIUS 

63 YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 

^Thorough academic courses. Military 
training. Intramural sports system pro- 
vides athletics for every boy. College 
Board Eliminations jjiven at the school. 
Writs for The Manlius Book. 

Col. Guido F. Verbeck, Stiff. 
Box 147 Manlius, New York 



Bordentown 

MILITARY INSTITUTE 

Provides boys with a thorough education, whether 
the> plan next for college or business. Graduates suc- 
cessful in leading colleges. Effective study methods. 
Small classes. Accredited. Military training for its 
character-building effect. R. O. T. C. Jr. Unit. Careful 
health supervision. All sports. Summer session. Catalog. 
Col.T. D. Landon, Prin., Box 17, Bordentown, N.J. 



Rates 
$500 
175 



ACADEMY 

Bmall school advantages at low cost. Accredited College 
preparatory. 200 students. InJivi.liiiil attention. Athletics. 
2 cyms. Literary soncty. StTizirnl l- .h:ni<iv School. In Pieii- 

mont. Catalog. A. H. Camden, A. B., Pres., Box A, Chatham, Va. 



Georgia 




Military 



Academy 



Symbolizing Americanism 
Oldest, most superbly equipped, ideally lo- 
cated Prep School in the Great Southeast. 
No change in Management for 31i years. 

* EMPHASIZING *■ 

Healthy Bodies, Sound Character, Accurate 
Scholarship and Leadership. Classical, En- 
gineering, Commercial, Aviation Courses. 
Separate Junior School for boys 8 to 13. 
Total Expenses $300. 

Fit CiilaloK' ;i<Mn.-ss 

COL. J. C. WOODWARD, Cclleue Park, (Near Atlanta) Ga. 



KANfDOIliPIH** 
★★★ 



wS&£ MILITARY ACADEMY 

in (he healthful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Ages 12 to 20. Accredilcd. Small Has-ies. Study 
methods here teach CONCENTRATION! Large 
tiled swimming pool. Outdoor snorts the year 
round in a man building climate! Character counts. 
An old famous school in a NEW fireproof plant. 
Total yearly cost S735. For catalog write 
\ Charles L. Melton , Supt. , FRONT ROYAL, VA. 



DANVILLE 

MILITARY INSTITUTE 

Substantial endowment enables first-rate 
advantages at moderate cost. Distin- 
guished record of success in college preparation. 
Fully accredited and recommended by leading 
colleges. Strong business course. Companion- 
able instructors. Character development em- 
phasized. Home life. Country location near city 
advantages. Cultural environment of southern 
traditions and historical associations. Outdoor 
sports all year in healthful Piedmont. Swimming 
pool, gymnasium, organized athletics. Catalog. 
Col.W. M. Kemper, Sttpt.,toox A, Danville,Va. 



COLLEGIATE 
I NjTTITLITE 



For boys. Established 1854. 4 years pre- 
paratory and 2 j-uarn Junior (.Allege. Classical, 
scientific courses. Military training. Graduates 
successful in leading colleges. Modern equip- 
ment. Healthful Picluioni climate. All sports, 
liliuicratc rates. li'riie for catalog. 

Colonel G. F. McAllieter, A. M., Box A 
Mt. Pleasant, North Carolina. 



r 



For* u HON 

■ . MILITARY. ^mW WW 

P Academy m % 

Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. 
Able faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. 
Lower School for small boys in new separate btiildimi. 
Housemother. R.O.T.C. Fireproof building. 
Inside swimming pool. All athletics. Best health 
record. Catalog. 35th rear. Dr. J. J. Wicker. Pres., 
Col. N. 3. Perkins, H. M., Box A, Fork Union, Virginia. 

Randolph-Macon Academy vSSu 

Beautiful mountain location at southern end of Sbcnan- 
doah. Military. Prepares boys for college or business. 
Large dormitories. Moderate rates. Modern gymnasium 
and swimming pool. All sports. Catalog. 
Col. Wm. R. Phelps. Principal, Box A, Bedford, Va. 

SCHREINER INSTITUTI 

L_J A SOUTHERN SCHOOL FOR BOYS J 



MIAMI ZclVl&l 

Accredited, full term preparatory sch( 



■** A Non-military College Preparatory School 

Accredited. Small classes. Modern equipment. All sports. 
Rates are moderate. 18 miles from Nashville. Address 
Qeorge I. Bring*, Ho ad mas tor, Box A, Frank J In, Tenneaseo 



MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 



, Bo. 532, Mlll.r.burg, Ky. 
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RIVERSIDE 



#A distinguished military academy with two modern 
and completely equipped school plants. Unique educa- 
tional opportunities: College or Business preparation 
with a rich variety of supplementary experiences. 
400 students from 38 states and foreign countries. 
6 months in the Blue Ridge Mountains near Atlanta. 

Brick buildings, athletic fields, gym- 

rnasium, swimming pool, golf course in 
midst of 2000 acre forest. 



3 months at Holly wood-by-the-sea, Fla., 
near Miami. Modern tile and stucco 
buildings and classrooms. Daily sports 
and ocean bathing in tropical sunshine. 
Quarterly division of school year as employed by 
leading universities insures rapid progress. R.O.T.C. 
52 piece band. Aviation. Junior School for boys 
10 to 14. Housemother. Vearly tuition rate of 
$994 covers every possible expense both in Georgia 
and Florida. For catalogue, address 
COL. SANDY BEAVER 
Box A, Gainesville, Georgia 




FISHBURNE 

*• ★ ★ * ★ 



MILITARY SCHOOL 



Success Through Fishburne Methods: — 

1. Forty-five IIJ.'U Kruduatca entered leading universities 
and colleges on certiorate. 

2. High military rat inn I'.v U.S. Cov. 'Srd consecutive year. 

3. Rifle Team winners National In lereollcKiato. Third 
Corps Area and William Itaiidol pi, Hearst Matches. 

4. Baseball anil Swinnnmi; Team Stale Champions. 

5. Cadets from twenty states. 

6. Accredited by Association of Collexes and Schools 
of Southern States for thirty-fifth consecutive year. 

Through train service from New York, Washington, 
Cleveland. Detroit. ChiefttO, St. Louis. Richmond, 
Atlanta. On l,ee-.fefTerson lligliway at gateway to 
Shenandoah National Park. Visitors welcome. Write 
for catalo*. Box A. Col. M. H. Hudgint, Prin.. 
WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 



Gulf Coast 

Military Academy 

I Right on the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 
\ Geuial sunshine sail hvrvy.i-x. Healthful 
I and JnvlRoratlns climate. Up-to-date 
I equipment, Jifuh-class farultv of collese 
I graduates. < inidu.'iK's ;u rreditpil ttastern 
I Colleges. Athletics, water sjirirts, out- 
door activities every day. Military dis- 
cipline. Junior Unit R. O. T. C. Non- 
Sectarian. Two departments — Junior, 
5 to 14: Senior. 14 years and over. Open 
year 'round. Member Association Mili- 
tary ( !o])eges and Schools ol U. S. Write 
for catalog. 

Gulf Coast Military Academy 
Route 1 Gulfport, Miss. 



Send t/s The Boy And We 
WW Return You The MAN. 



AUGUSTA 

X. 9l military academy 



A school of old traditions — new 
ei|iii|iment. I. aisle lO'in nasi urn just 
conililektd. fihisri onrliijul su iiiirn i n-.; 
peel altadieil. Graduates in i2 uni- 
versities and colleges. 

In the beautiful and healthful 
Sliciian.lt.ah Valley, free from dis- 
trael inn iiifliiHiir.es. Intensive ap- 
plication under thoroughly equipped 
instructors responsible for success of 

Shideuls in rininv rulli'i;c*. Aireri'dited. 
Boys from ■>:, states. R. 0. T. C. 
Winning U'riiiu dend'tiied liiriiuirii 
policy at athletics fur all. Goth 
year. Catalog. 

COL. T. J. ROLLER or MAJOR 
C. S. ROLLER, Principals 

Fort Defiance. Virginia 




HBHJHHn 

fAiTi 

MILITARyl 



IfOHTI 

ACADEMY 



LEADERSHIP 
training to develop 
red blooded Ameri- 
can manhood to meet 
our country's new 
problems. 



ACCREDITED 
Ages 12 to 20; and J 
Junior School 6 to 12. 
30 miles from Nash- 
ville. Night's ride j 
from Chicago. 

A MODERN SCHOOL 'midst the culture of the "OLD SOUTH" I 

1 O modern buildings. Beautiful 240 I 
acre campus. Ideal climate permits I 
outdoor life every day. Masterful [ 
coaching in Football, Golf, Tennis, j 
Boxing, Riding, Polo, and Swimming j 
(new pool under ultra violet glass). 
Band. Glee Club. Dances. R.O.T.C. 
Endowed. Budget plan makes j 
payments easy. 

H. A. Armstrong, LEBANON, TENN. 



College Preparatory; Junior College; 
and Business Administration. Grad- 
uates enter all certificate Colleges 
without examinations. Music. Avia- 
tion ground course. Vocational 
Guidance. An instructor to every 
10 boys. The needs of each boy are 
analyzed and met. Tutorial system. 
Non-Sectarian. Boys attend church 
of parents' choice. 

For interesting Catalog— Address Col 



layout boy developing character and dependability, the foundations of confidence and useful- 
ness? Is he developing habits of thoroughness and painstaking mastery of detail, the founda- 
tions of business or professional success? Are his associates stimulating or hindering him? 

* Tennessee Military Institute ★ 

since 1874 has helped many hundreds of boys find themselves and make good, choose a life 
work, and develop the qualities and form the habits that prepare forcertain success. Tennessee 
Military Institute can help your boy. 

Ideal location in beautiful East. Tennessee Highlands. Modern buildings and equipment un- 
surpassed in South. 100 acre campus, including golf course. All sports. Superior teachers, 
thorough work, individual attention. Monthly payment plan. Write for catalogue. 

Col. C. R. Endsley, Superintendent, Box 113, Sweetwater, Tennessee. 




MILITARY 
SCHOOL 



(2300 



GREENBRIER 

THE SCHOOL OF ACHIEVEMENT. Healthful mou 

ft.) Near Greenbrier White Sulphur Spring*. New Fire-proof Buildi, 
System of rewards arouses ambition and develops character. Riding. 
Athletics. Every cadet ran be on a team. Five courses lead to diploma, in- 
cluding business. Fully Accredited. Post Graduate. Also lower school. 
Summer Camp- R.O.T.C. For catalog write: — 

COL. H. B. MOORE, Box A, Lewisburg, W. Va. 




75 Years of Consistent Leadership 



THE typical Staunton record of 303 graduates doing 
successful work at 116 colleges and universities points 
to superior academic training. Staunton as a military 
school is unexcelled, but its nation-wide reputation does 
not rest solely on this fact. The excellent physical and 
military regime is designed only to supplement the aca- 
demic aim. In this Staunton has ever been consistent 
with the purpose for which this school was founded — 
successful preparation for college and for citizenship. 
College Entrance Board examination center. Healthful, 
beautiful location in Shenandoah Valley. Altitude 1600 
feet. Individual attention. Tutorial system. Five gym* 
nasiums, three football fields, twelve tennis courts, swim- 
ming pool. Write for catalog. 
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COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., LL.D., President 
Box A Staunton, Virginia 



Staunton 



MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

' ★ ★ 
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St. John's will enrich any boy's life 



With sturdy traditions, an 
Episcopalian background, and 
a faculty of trained men, St. 
John's is ideally equipped to 
prepare boys for college and 
for life. Graduates in 100 
colleges. The military system 
is designed to make useful, 
upright citizens — not soldiers. 
Students have come from 48 
states and 13 foreign coun- 
tries. 16 impressive buildings 



on 1 60 acres. Healthful 
country location in the famed 
lake region of Wisconsin. 
Flying. Rowing, skating, 
skiing, swimming, trapshoot- 
ing, fencing, golf under com- 
petent instruction. Gym- 
nasium. Band. 48th year. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
Summer camp on nearby lake. 

672 De Koven Hall 
Delafield 



£ St. JOHN'S academy 



►»j 




WE MTWORTH 

MILITARY ACADEMY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 

2nd year 43 miles from Kansas City 

"IN THE HEART OF AMERICA" 

Nationally known as one of the co-operation exceptional. New stadium — 
nilitary academics. High School gift of alumni. Catalog. 
and 2_ years' regular college work. Col. S. Sellers, Pre*. 

Fully accredited. Faculty and student 772 Washington PL, LEXINGTON, MO. 




A CLEAN MIND IN A 
SOUND BODY 

Every Boy Recites Every Lesion 
Every Day 



Thorough preparation for eollege. Busi- 
ness courses. A sane, well-rounded pro- 
gram, based on the experience of almost 
fifty years removes all handicaps and dis- 
tractions which confront youth in this 
rapid age. All athletics. Expert coaching. 
Military. Modern buildings and equip- 
ment. Junior school. Rev. Ch as. Herbert 
YoTfttGi S.T.D., Rector. For catalog address 
The Secretary, Howe, Indii 



Meeting modern conditions 

Culver tnunini; is modern anil flexible. Kuch cadet is 
treated its an individual unit. His aptitudes and de- 
sires fur rollrtfc or I'lisine.ss arc cart-hilly ouTisiderorl 
and the curriculum lilted to Ids needs. 47X Culver 
graduates arc now in 12S collides and universities 
Tutorial. New commerce course. 
H W rite for booklet, "Educating The 

^MIX/CO" nl "" eBo "-" 

mULVfcK, MILITARY ACADEMY 

^ 72 Pershing Place, Culver, Ind. 



ILLINOIS f'cffSl 

The military school that puts academic worlt 
first. Teaches the hoy rather than the book. 
For Catalog, address 

COL. CLYDE R. TERRY, Pres. 
Box 16, Abingdon, Illinois 




CAMPION 



BOYS 



A Jesuit High School 60 years old. 1 
Higkestseko'.astie standing. Definite 
record of achievement in character 
building. Finest equipment — unexcelled board — sports ac- 
tivity — wonderful Golf Course — Military Training — R- O. 
T . C. — and the advantage ot an exceedingly healthful loca- 
tion on grounds beautifully kept. Prospectus sent free. 

.J.QTJINN. S.J.. President 
. PrairieduChien.Wis. 



CAMPIONS 



ELGIN AC 1»1 MY 

Fob both. Non-military. Accredited. College prepara- 
tory; alao general courses. Swimming pool. < !y innitfitiiti. 
10 acres of playing fields. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
Karl J. Stourter, Dean, 201 Academy Place, Elgin, III. 



MISSOURI MILITARY ACADEMY 



X 



FOR BOYS 8 to 20 years. Accredited to Universities — East 
and West. Also Business Course. Mental, Moral, and Physical 
Education for each boy. "Big Brother" relationship between 
cadets and teachers makes happy home life; individual 
attention. Gymnasium; Swimming Pool; Sports. Every 
joy can be on an athletic team. Shop. R.O.T.C. Sep- 
arate Lower School. Near ST. LOUIS. Catalog, write: 
Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 122, Mexico, Missouri. "^V 




IILITARY SCHOOL 

Health, self-confidence, courage come to 
each cadet under Kemper's virile recrea- 
tional and military regime. Success of 
three generations of graduates in all walks 
of life points to thoroughness of Kemper 



High School — Junior College 



training. Vocational guidance and 
individual attention are emphasized. 
Students from 30 states. One of the largest 
gymnasiums in the country. All sports — 
marksmanship. 86acres. 88th year. Write far 
catalog and view book. Col. T. A. Johnston, 
President, 572 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 




"WESTlElHtRI 




Fifty-three years experience in developing boys. Located in the hills 
north of Alton— enroute St. Louis to Chicago. 

Exceptionally strong faculty of men who understand boys. New super- 
vised study plan insures daily individual attention to each boy in his prep- 
aration as well as in liis recitation. Seventh and Eighth Grades, four 
years High School, Post Graduate Dept. Business Courses. Fully 
accredited by colleges. 

Modern fireproof buildings, including gymnasium, tile swimming pool, 
recreation room, theatre with stage, etc. 

Military Department develops initiative and leadership. Highest Govern- 
ment rating. Band. Orchestra. 

Four teams in all sports give opportunity for boys of all weights and 
ages. For 53rd Annual Catalog, address: 

. MAJOR A. G. EATON, SEC, ALTON, ILL 



ONARGA 

MILITARY" SCHOOL 

Trains for Character. High 
Ideals. Prepares each boy for 
any College or Business. 
MODIFIEDmilitary for 
orderly habits, mental alert- 
ness, physical training. 

Accredited. Five moden 
buildings, S5 miles south o 
Chicago. Endowed. 
Write for free catalog: — 
Col. J. A. Bittinger, Supt., 
Box A, 
ONARGA, 
ILL. 



Coi.i.kcb preparatory. Episco- 
pal. Military traininc. Small 
classes. Hoys taught how to 
study. Graduates making ex- 
cellent college records. 18 
buildhpis. Armory, uyru, swim- 
ming pool. Golf, Indoor, out- 
door anil winter sports. 8 compe- 
tent coaches. Hand. 2-1(1 acres. 
7 2nd year. Catalog. Headmaster, 
Box A, Faribault, Minn. 



SHATTUCK 

» » SCHOOL. « « 

T 
I i 



ODD 



For 100 Boys (S to 15) 

Staff of 20 
Oldest school tor 

boys in West. Accredited. 10 buildings. Shop. 
Sports. New I'i»>]. Hiding. I 1 cur from Chicago. 
Visit: C. & N. \V Ity. or Auto 19. Cs-tsJog: 
BOGEE HILL, Prin,, Box D-3. Woodstock, Illinois. 



ILLS BURY 



ACADEMY 

P'fpJ'dlCKy ickool. with dll CDUJ 

homtMt Endo-rd. Cmloj. Dil™, F. S.11 
PfrcfeA 172 Con A«m " 




IK 4. A \ PARK 

MILITARY ACADEMY 



nihined with 1 
nation. Lower school. 
ABELLS. Box 472, 



SjsVkkKj INSTITUTE 

100th year. Certificates admit to ( College. Lower School lor 
younger boya. High, beautiful location. Catalog. 

A. M. Hcnihaw, Superintendent, Col lege Mill. Cincinnati. Ohio, 

• NEW METHODS • 

— teach Coni'.'otraiioti ilhiI Study. New budnetplan makeepay- 
mf.nti.imv. ( ■..ll. tr 1'n ■unrrLtory. Also Junior School forKraden. 

uid Milwaukee. Appl> now. Catalog: — 



RACINE 



Nt-w Knrhna States Hoys 



ROXBURY 

A Boarding School for boys, flex- 
ibly organized with instruction in 
small groups and personal atten- 
tion to the needs of every student. 
A large (acuity of skilled teachers 
(one for every six boys). Scho- 
lastic advancement as rapid as 
each boy's ability and application 
permits. Regular and healthful 
school lite, Including sports and 
non-athletic activities. Junior Dept. 
Write tor Illustrated catalogue. 
A. H. SHERIFF, HEADMASTER 
Cheshire, Conn. 



aARKSCH00L «SM 



Prepares for Dartmouth 

and OTHER COLLEGES 

Address: Frank A. Morgan. Ph. P.. 

TILTON 

FOR BOYS 

Graduates in over forty colleges 
In foothills of White Mountains. Wholesome 
home life, excellent recreational facilities. 
Separate lower school, collate dormitories, es- 
I cricnt'otl hou-cmot tiers. Endowed, moderate 
rates. 8 7th year. C<iru!"r.r;. T. W. Watkins, 
Headmaster, Box D, Tilton, N. H. 
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McLEAN HOSPITAL 

SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Offers a throe years' course in the e;ire and treatment 
of nervous and mental diseases, with afliliations that 
also offer training in medical, surjrieal and obstetrics] 
work, for women; and medical, surgical and genito- 
urinary diseases, for men. Instruction consists of lec- 
tures and practical work on the wards. Board, room 
and laundry arc furnished and an allowance of $30 
per month. This course is open to young men and 
women who have completed successfully four years of 
high school. Entrance in January and September. 
For information apply to the Superintendent of 
Nurses, McLean Hospital, Waverley, .Massachusetts. 



Chicago- 



Cctteqe: 

Founded 1903 



I Save time— enroll at this old 
esr.alilishrd si-t I nf entdneer- 
l.2an<!3 year I'ourses. 

laseiitd I )CKree8.4montha' 

sein Draft iii!.'. i >i lu-rshort 

courses. Irish school subjects 
taught. Enter any time. Day 
and evening classes. Earn 
While you learn. Kmpl'ivmeiit bureau. Athletics. 
Write lor FREE 80 PAGE "BLUE BOOK." Address 
Dept. H-80, Chicago Tech. Bldg., 1 18 E. 26th St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

New-Church Theological School 

48 Qulncy St., Cambridge, Mass. fiSth year. 
Three-year course. < "ullcse preparation desired Re-state- 
ment (in Sweden h< in - n if ( 'liristiaii tcaeliiiiti. Interpretation 
ot scriptures for spiritual life. ( orrespondence courses. 
Catalog. William L. Worcester, President. 

Teacher Training 



NATIONAL COLLEGE 

Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary 
College. Trains women as teachers of nursery schools, 
kindergartens, elementary grades. 2-year cert., 3-year 
diploma. 1-vear if. I), degree. N'ear Lake Michigan, 
N, \V. University. Fall term. Sept. Kith, ratalag. 
Edna Dean Baker, President, Dept. 472, Evanston, III. 

OF EDUCATION 



KINDERGARTEN 

&PRIIMARY 39th yr. Accredited. Progressive. 
TR AlKlllvr 3-yr. diploma. 2-yr. certificate 
Limited Classes. FallT 



Chicago Teachers College. Uvd 



Sept. 12. 

. 6111 Wriithtw.iod Ave., CiiiL-a»o. 



PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 



Secretary, Z5 Huntlnglon Ave., Room 315, Boston, Mass. 

FIESTALOZZI TROEBEL 
r TEACHERS I COLLEGE 
Kindergarten— iPrimary* 

AiH.iNncsiiTyKi-lKH.i'rTaiiiiriir. Lo.vCfil in I :.-n1 rill <:!iirn ff ... Dormitory. 
AfiT.-.iLtsfl. Li7li, y.-Fir. , If .1 I yr c.urn.-s. Wnt- i -r t ; .■!.r»l.. K r. 

Registrar Box 28 61G S. Michigan Blvd.. Chicago 

THE FANNIE A. SMITH 

KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 

theory sind i>r;irtie-r-. Uiui^n.'il i .cr'ur I imi I y fur i)r.-L<-lir:tl work. 

Crounds for atlilelies mid outdoor life. Catalog. 

FANNIE A.SMITH, 1112 I rani Stan Ave., Bridgeport , C on n . 

New England Slates— Boya 



M 



II FORD 

FOR COLLEGE PREPARATION 
OR 



BY EXAMINATION 
CERTIFICATE 

Where the needs of eacli boy are 
analysed and met. In the class- 
room and on the athletie field 
our hoys hold a distinguished 
place in the leading colleges. 
Supervised leisure. Directed 
sports. Stimulating associations. 

LAWRENCE W. GREGORY 
Headmaster MILFORD. CONN. 



Vermont Academy 

Accredited Preparatory School for Boys. In Southern Vermont 
— easily accessible. Regular four-year and one-year intensive 
courses. Trained Athletic Leaders. $725. Ho Extras. 
John B. Cook.U.D., Head Master, Box A, Saxtons River, Vermont 

I^H College Courses in Business Administration for 
I V ynuiii; men. Selected ( Licntolo. Campus Life. 

JL % AH :itlili'tics :tml activities. Modern dormitories. 

James L. Conrad, President, Box A, Dudley, Mass. 



Professional 

ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Complete Course in One Year 
Theory and Practice Combined 

Underlying Principles Emphasized — Non -Essentials Omitted 

A concise, comprehensive course in Electrical Engineering complete in one college 
year, to prepare eunu^t, ambitious young men of limited time for new oppor- 
tunities in the electrical field. 

Theory and tii'iiclicc closely interwoven in elassroum and laboratory. Mathematics, 
enirini-fiin^' dr.iuini: and intensive shun -work. Students rtmsimct motors, install 
wiring ami test electrical machinery. :tu years' experience assures yen maximum 
train inc in minimum time. Cnuiuaies are iiualiiied to enter the electrical field at once. 

PREPARE YOI'RKHLF NOW for future opportunities which will surely accom- 
pany a revival of business in general and new electrical activities in particular. 

Fireproof dormitories, dining hall, laboratories and shops. HUss-trained men 
hold responsible technical and executive positions. 
Catalog on request 

BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

— *- 227 Takoma Ave. Washington, D. C. 




A Special 
Technical 
School 




A One-Year Course in Law 

Study Law In New York City 
Increase Your Earning Power — Become A Lawyer 

Complete one-year resident course in law of university grade. Prepares men and 
women for Bar examinations. In the many states not requiring high school or eol- 
lege education, this course is sidlicient preparation for the liar exnminar ions in practice law. Business 
men and women who do not plan to practice law are also admitted. NO COlUiKSPONDErVCri 
COURSES. Instruction covers all branches of law taught in leading law schools and colleges. Tuition in 
advance or part-payment plan. High school or college education not required for admission. All men 
and women of good moral character accepted. Certificates to graduates. Experienced (acuity. Super- 
vised athletics. Social activities. Morning, afternoon, and evening Sessions. Fall Term Begins 
Sept. 6. Registrar's office open daily 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. Enrol Now. Send /or Catalog A-B, also 
"Requirements to Practice Law in All States." 

I i States Kent School of Law 

Taft, Asm >( /rife Deans 

New York, N. Y. 



Jud S « John A. Bolle, 

363 Seventh Avenue 



nd Professor Arthm 

18lh Floor 



ENGINEERI NG DEG REE in2 YEARS < 

4 




Courses in Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Chemical, Aeronautical 
Knymeerinn. Kssentials ul' eneiiieerinn tiMininn included and non- 
essentials eliminated. B. K. Decree uniiiieii uiioii completion of 
course. For amliitious earnest students. Those who lack hiidi school 
training may make mi required work. Cradualcs compete successfully 
with those of 4-year schools. Technical training al lowest cost ami 
in least time consistent with thorough [irciiarat ion. Intensive instruc- 
tion in accord with individual ability, ('nurses also in scientific bus- 
iness training. Students Horn 4s: states of the l.'uion and 45 foreign 
countries. Tri-St;ite e-raiiun tes make wood. Tuition, living expenses 
low. Enter September, January, March, June. Write for catalog. 
172 College Ave. Angola, Ind. 

TR! -STATE COLLEGE 4 



CHIROPODY 

AN UNCROWDED PROFESSIONAL FIELD 

Thoroughly trained Foot Specialists needed everywhere. 
<; rowing, reiuuner.u ive hraueh oi medicine. World's larg- 
est, sell. ml oilers 2 vear course. Degree: Doctor of Surgi- 
cal Chiropody. HMh successful year. Nationally known 
staff of chiropodists, ptivsiciiins. snrceons. orthopedists, 
chemists. 1 ft. POO treated annually in clinic. Finest scien- 
tific equipment. Requirements to enter — High .School 
diploma or equivalent. Write for catalog, Dept. 2127. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF CHIROPODY AND FOOT SURGERY 
1327 North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 



Sc» x mTnES 

Offers 4-ycar olh'Ke .oinoi.-e.-i n,; nir« in Mining. Metal- 
lurgy. Mining GeriL.cy. Petroleum Geology and General, 
New buildings. Excellent (iq nipment. Strong faculty. 
Required preparatory Hul>j<-ri.H offered. Near metal and 
con] mining districts. Summer attendanre not required. 
Tuition, dormitory ni« mh] nthor expeiicef onununlly low. 
Delightfully in il.l ilti.IIm^I (I, fu Id iiiiulc. < 'a taloRon request. 
REGISTRAR, BOX P-l, SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 



Western States Bo: 



New Mexico Military Institute 

"In the Sunshine State" 

A school of distinction offering exceptional High School and Junior College work 
under the most favorable conditions. Balanced program of academic, military and 
physical training. All sports, including polo and swimming. R.O. T. C. Altitude 
3700 feet. Outdoor life the year round. Bracing air, dry climate. A cavalry school. 
Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 

COLONEL D. C. PEARSON, Sapt. Box M Roswell, New Mexico 




PApP MILITARY ACADEMY 

F A U L A Quality School for Little Boys 

Matrons give motherly attention. Boys taught how to 
study. Modified military tr:iinitiK- Largest school of its 
kind in America. Summer camp. Catalog. 
Major R. A.Gibbs,1241 Cochran Ave., Lot Angeles, Calif. 

SAN RAFAEL JESSS? 

"ONE OF CALIFORNIA'S FINEST PRIVATE SCHOOLS" 
i NON - SECTARIAN] 

One hour from San Fraudse... I'rmmry. Grammar. High School, 

JuniorColleKe. Fully accredited to Univereitiea. Catalog. 

A. L. Stewart, 5upl. Box 8-J San Rafael, Calif. 



ALIFORM A PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

lALiPREP 

^■""^ Fliit Swan 



Lower School- 
Upper School— Five forms and 

■ i.iii,,- Swimming one "-" 
Caliloi 



x A, tovina, California 



SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY 
ACADEMY 

"The Went Point of the West." Junior R. O, T. C : CLASS "M" 



Warn 



.tatjon. San Diego; Calif. 
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EBUSINESS NEEDS EXECUTIVES^ 


t school wSht 

OF COMMERCE «P 


&j$W y /ra/'/?_ ScLen.tLfi.caLL/ < 

^^BSf The Tri- State plan of scientific training will increase your earning j 
. J^Mf power anil im-oaro you for a responsible hu.sun.ss administrative " 
|o-i!"in in inn vi-;irs f :.u ki-Jur of Soeinv d, -rrr Ciwms hi Ar- 

here. Ambition urn] ability miint. Those who lark rash school ^ 
training may make up work. Men and women. Courses also in all > 
y enRinefrinc hranrhes, HNidrnis from 4tf states of the I.ninn and 45 \ 
" foreign countries. Tuition and livinj; expenses low. For ambitiou3 

earnest students, tinier September. January. March. June. Write ^ 
*»9 TH today for catalog. 172 Park Ave- Angola, Ind. ^ 

^ TRI-STATE COLLEGE i 



Rider College 

Finance and Business Administration 

Four years' college work ant) Bachelor Degree 

at a saving of 1 to 2 years' time and expense. Ex- 
ecutive, Accounting (C. P. A.), Secretarial, Com- 
mercial Teacher Training. Highest standards. 
Co-ed. Summer sessions granting college credits. 
Dormitories. Fraternities and sororities. Athletics 
and other activities. Exceptional positions for 
graduates. Selected enrollment. 68th year. 2000 
Students annually. Catalog. Address Secretary 

Rider College NlwJer°scy 



DAI I Ann SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

« Expert Instruction 

SCHOOL Ballard School Graduates 

<r>a Yunrtu Always in Demand 

Lexington Ave. at 53rd St. ''y'"w l !;'T" New York Cit y 



BURDETT SSHS 



graduates HiislticwH Administration, Aci-rniiitini! and Ser- 
retarlalt 'nurses. A lile fariilt.v . .YA-\ vrur l-'or r:it nlnii address 
C.F. flurdctt. Vice- Pres., I5(> Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 



V 



'alley Forge 



SUMMER CAVALRY SCHOOL 

JUNE 30th to AUG. 24th 



back at the Nation's 
Shrine. All the health- 
ful outdoor life of camp 

million dollar 
establishment. Every 
boy has own horse and 
two weeks trip through 




Swimming, polo. 



coif. 



MODERATE RATE $275 
Includes all uniforms 
Booklet. 



NAVAL and CAVALRY — Boys 14-19 
rtl|yE^T WOODCRAFT— Boys 9-14 



lees. Please state catalog desired. 
72 Lake Shore Rd., Culver, Indiana 



GRADUATES IN GOOD POSITIONS 

Washington offers superior opportunities to Strayer 
graduates tor obtaining profitable employment. Place- 
ment calls increased 5% in 1931. 30,000 alumni. 
Courses in Secretarial Science; Accounting and Busi- 
ness Administration leading to B.C.S. and M.C.S. 
degrees. Students from every state in the Union and 
many foreign countries. Address SECRETARY 

STRAYER COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. 



— BRYANT- STRATTON-, 

Providence* Rhode Island 

Co-HD. Business Admin.. Accounting (CP. A.), 
Finance, Secretarial, 'rvarher Tr-iining. Reciprocal 
relations with Rhode Island College of Education. 
Chartered to confer degree*. 4-year college courses 
in 2 years-— 44 weeks oach. Strong Placement. 
Dormitories, Social Life, Athletics. 70th year. 
Calulvu. Dean, Bryant-Stratton College. 



■ COLLEGE. 



ACCOUNTANCY • 

~ and Business Administration. 2-year day or 3-year 
oven ing courses lead to approved decrees. Hours permit 
part or full time (implovmeril . Students from -17 states. 
V«r 2 (1th Year linok applv Benjamin Franklin University, 
304-11 Transportation BlrJg., Washington, D. C. 



GREGG! 



hand — a college for 
t'lluruted men anil women s|n-eia 1 i/inn 
in training for Reei-rtarial, ncenuntint;, 
court reporting; and teaching positions. 37th vrar. Placement 
service. Free Book of Facts. John R. Croup;, I'rea The 
Gregg College, Dept. A., 225 W.Wabash Ave., Chicago. 



Special Schools 



J^ShS""*" II your child presents 
Wr any problem, write lor now booklet. 

iii SPECIAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 

SSNHhF Room 



Met. 1 



] East 41st Stre 



WILSON SCHOOLS 

A centrally Wated mHioid homo for t.ln> unusual rhild. Primary 
class thn.ut'h the hiidi wrlmol. Wne.iid tr;iiniri|;. SPKEl '!I 
COKItKCTIDN. Mimic. JJriiitmtic Art, 1 i.d iviilmU m.-i mo- 
tion. Enter any time, 

J. W. Wilson, M. A., Supt., 19 Arnold Place, Dayton, Ohio 



STEWART HOME SCHOOL 

For Retarded Children. 39th year 

Private home and school on beautiful oflli acre estate In 
Blue Grass section. Cuttaw plan. Individual mental and 
manual training. For illustrated i-atatuR address 
Dr. John P. Stewart, Director, Box L, Frankfort, Ky. 



THE WOODS' SCHOOL 

For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 

GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS Camp with Tutoring 
Booklet. Box 172. Langhorne. Pa. (near Philadelphia) 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 



Physical Education 



SARGENT F 



School for 
Physical Education 

school for young woman now part of 
Boston University. 1-yr. decree course. H. P. required. 
TTinisualeatiip inst nvt ii m. 1 wnnitones. , r >lst year. Cnlolcifi. 
Prof. E. Hermann, Dir., 10 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 



MERICAN COLLEGE 

OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Diploma and 



:o. Km Gab 
9 Dlversey Pkwy., Chicago, III, 



Physical Education 

For youncc women. Founded 1890, Three and 4-year di- 
lor teaching and physiotherapy. < ine-year 



IAVAGE SCHOOL for PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

J Gabriel I e Sorrenson. Dean 

1 308 West 59th St., N. Y. C. Established 1890 

Co-Educational, oners an accredited course in tlie 
theory and prart ire of I lea It [i :i ml I 'hysi rail '.duration. 
Employment ISureau for < iraduates. 



Safeguarding One of Your Most Vital Decisions 

Selecting college, school or camp is the most important thing you 
do for your children. 

Appearance of an advertisement in this Directory is a specific war- 
ranty that the institution will live up to the claims made in the 
advertisement. 



"... And 
I Th ouq fit 





My Luck Would 
Never Change" 

AM thrilled and happy! I 
made $3.62 in two hours to- 
day! How much this means 
to me, for money has been 
mighty scarce. Now I can help 
without neglecting my baby or home duties. 
Many thanks are due you for your help. Just 
last week I thought my luck would never 
change." 

You 've been reading a letter from a Pm Money 
Club member who found happiness and money 
since she joined us a few weeks ago! 

SURELY you must know about our Club! 
Month after month, here in The American 
M agazine, we invite girls and women who 
want to change spare moments into dollars 
and cents, to join us! 

So, if you need money write for our book- 
let, "The Girls of The Pin Money Club." 

For more than twenty-three years Mrs. W. 
D. Van Allen of Wisconsin has been earning 
money with us. She says: 

"When the budget won't meet, the Club is 
a very present help. 1 joined when my girls 
were in school. I now look back on those 
years with pleasure. I hope to earn many 
more dollars even though I am grandmother 
to ten little ones. My many gifts — stationery, 
hosiery, and silver make me happy." 

AND so they come, thousands of letters 
11 from happy members — American Maga- 
zine readers like yourself! There is a place 
for you in our Club— won't you join us this 
month? 




Secretary, Pin Money Club 
The American Magazine 
D epartment T 
250 Park Avenue New York Gty 



NEVER PARCHED OR TOASTED 



Switch to Camels 

then leave them— if you can 



IF YOU want to know the difference be- 
tween a truly fresh cigarette and one 
that is parched or toasted, light a Camel. 

As you draw in that cool, fragrant smoke 
notice how smooth and friendly it is to 
your throat. Not a hint of sting or bite. 
Not a trace of burn. 

That is because Camels are blended from 
choice Turkish and mild, sun -ripened 
Domestic tobaccos, and are made with 
just the right amount of natural mois- 
ture and kept that way until delivered to 



the smoker by the Camel Humidor Pack. 

Camels are never parched or toasted. 

That's why Camels bring you so much 
unalloyed enjoyment. That's why they 
are so much milder; why they leave no 
cigaretty after-taste. 

If you haven't tried Camels lately, get a 
package today and see for yourself what 
you are missing. 

Switch over to Camels. Then leave them 
— if you can. 



R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 




} 1U32, E. 3. Hoy 



Camels 

Made I It E S II -Kept FRESH 



Don't remove the Camel Humidor 
Pack — it is protection against per- 
fume and powder odors, dust and 
germs. Buy Camels by the carton 
for home or office. The Humidor 
Pack keeps Camels fresh 



If you want a 
babys clear, smooth 

skin 




CHERISH your complexion— 
indeed, your complete loveliness— 
as gently as if you were a baby. 
See how gracefully your skin will 
respond to a baby's beauty treat- 
ment. Entrust your charm to Ivory, 
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use 
a baby s 
beauty 
treatment 




the soap that keeps millions of 
babies so adorable. Ivory is ad- 
vised for babies by doctors and 
nurses, because its touch is as 
gentle as a kiss to the most sensi- 
tive skin. Ivory is pure! 



Don't take risks with a less pure 
soap. Even when your hands 
are busy with housework, with 
dishes and cleaning, they need not 
become coarsened or rough. Let 
Ivory turn every soap task into a 
beauty treatment for your hands. 

To protect or regain that baby- 
smooth look that makes your skin 
alluring, use gentle Ivory . . . 
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"So you're worried 
a/joui Walter," Margie 
exploded. ..." Maybe 
he couldn 't study be 
cause he's discovered the 
game you've been play- 
ing on him 1 ' 



There's no fool 
li\e an old fool, 
except possibly 



a young one 



Admirals Girl Friend 



By FREDERICK 
HAZLITT 
BRENNAN 



MARGIE PATTON hated 
Annapolis. Oh f yes, she 
did. She d-double h-hated 
it. She looked out her bed- 
room window toward the white build- 
ings in the Yard, and glowered. Why 
had she ever been such a ninny as to 
think that awful Naval Academy a 
romantic place? Why had she ever 
listened to those midshipmen? 

Of course, the Academy did have a 
certain superficial charm. The trees 



were so old and friendly; the Armory 
winked its lights in the nighttime and 
asked, "Do you like music? Do you 
want to dance? Do you like brass 
buttons?" There were glamorous, ex- 
citing shadows by the bleachers of 
Farragut Field behind the Armory. 
Lover's Lane was a pleasant path to 
walk in starshine, and the Sea Wall led 
you to a mile of silver water which had a 
voice of its own — a voice that whispered, 
"Ah, little girl, you love sailors, don't 
you?" 

Margie shook her head vigorously. 
Love sailors? She detested them. The 
Academy itself couldn 't help its decep- 
tive appearance. It was just built that 
way. But there was no excuse for those 
darn' midshipmen. Especially Midship- 
man Walter Gorman. Midshipmen 



were fickle, conceited, ignorant, fatuous; 
and the truth was not in them. Espe- 
cially Walt Gorman. 

V\7ELL, she was through. Oh, yes, she 
was. After tonight she would never 
have another date with a midshipman; 
she would never go to another football 
game or hop. As far as she was con- 
cerned, the Regiment was finis, washed 
up, swabo. After tonight she was going 
to be more rhino than the hardest- 
boiled Red Mike in the Academy. Very 
probably she wouldn't have any more 
dates with any men, ever. Certainly not 
with midshipmen. 

The hop this evening would be her 
last. She was only going because Pudge 
Hooper had got her a dance with Ad- 
miral Dixcell. Pudge said she'd have to 



show up, and, besides, you didn't get a 
chance to dance with an admiral very 
often. Furthermore, her presence would 
demonstrate to a certain midshipman 
just how little she cared what he did. 
He could make a fool of himself over 
that Ludington woman if he liked. He 
could stand around like a silly goof and 
make calf's eyes at her all he wanted. 
Margie didn't care. Margie didn't 
c-care what Walt Gorman did — 

"Margie!" Her mother's voice out' 
side the door. "Pudge is waiting." 

"Be right down," she said. 

She delayed long enough for a reas- 
suring appraisal in her mirror. H'm. 
Well — of course, she wasn't as stately 
and statuesque as La Ludington. She 
didn't have platinum blond hair and 
clothes from Paris and a reputation from 
Reno. She wasn't a dashing Navy 
"widow." In other words, she wasn't a 



long, lean, lanky man-hunting creature 
like that Ludington woman. So, natu- 
rally, Walt Gorman, being the sort he 
had lately proved himself to be, would 
prefer Mrs. Ludington. Well, let him! 
Do you think she c-cared? 

Margie hurried downstairs. 

Pudge was amiably frank. 

"Putting on the war paint for the 
admiral, eh?" He turned her around by 
placing a fat hand on top of her head 
and twisting. "Not bad, woman; not 
bad. I '11 give you a three-nine." Then, 
"But it's a waste of talent, I fear. 
Guess who the old boy's dragging?" 

CHE guessed intuitively, but said noth- 
^ ing, and hid her thoughts behind a 
blank look and a shrug. 

"None other than the Ludington," 
said Pudge gleefully. "And they tell me 
she broke a date with Walt Gorman. 



Margie followed Mrs. Ludington and 
the admiral with her eyes, and said 
" Yes . . . no . . . yes" to Shorty Langham 

Come on, now — give us a nice smile!" 
"Why a smile?" 
Pudge grinned. 

"Don't go Mona Lisa on me," he 
said; " I know you." 
She was haughty. 

" If you think I care what happens to 
Walt Gorman, you're sadly mistaken. 
Mrs. Ludington is entirely welcome." 

" You're a little liar. You're tickled to 
death. We all are. Walt's been making 
a sap of himself over that blonde, and 
the sooner he snaps out of it, the better." 

"Mrs. Ludington is your sister's best 
friend," said Margie with dignity, "and 
a very charming person. Would it be 
possible for you to change the subject?" 

" You're not Ruth Chatterton, either," 
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Pudge observed. "But I'll spare your 
suffering pride. Let's get going." 

They walked around the Circle and 
down Maryland Avenue to the Yard. 
She responded dutifully to Pudge's 
chatter, but her mind took in nothing of 
the talk or the warm spring evening or 
the streets of Crabtown. H'm. So Mrs. 
Ludington was after the admiral! Well, 
well! That was like her. The admiral 
was fifty-six and a bachelor. Fair game 
for dear Mrs. Ludington. The admiral 
had come to Crabtown to spend a leave 
with Mrs. Travis, a niece, and was walk- 
ing right into Mrs. Ludington's trap. 

So she had broken a date with Walt 
in order to go with the admiral. How 
like her. And would Walt stand for 
that? Of course he would! He'd submit 
to any insult from Mrs. Ludington. He 
had no pride ... no perception . . . 
no sense. . . . 



The moment Margie reached the 
Armory her mood of polite inattention 
changed. She entered on a peal of 
laughter at Pudge's story about the 
three sailors. She had heard it several 
times before, and it wasn't very funny, 
but she laughed. She hung on Pudge's 
arm and inspected her dance card, say- 
ing, "O-o-oh! Four with you? Pig!" 
and "Two with Savvy and one with 
Skipper. Angel!" She had gay greet- 
ings for Skipper and Savvy and Shorty 
and Jumbo and Arkansas. They gath- 
ered around her willingly, for Margie, 
albeit a Crabtown girl and rating little 
more than a Yard Engine by right and 
tradition, had always had her following. 

CTANDING in the center of this 
group, and flatteringly pestered by 
Youngsters and Second Classmen from 
the stag line, Margie really was not 



there at all. The first two minutes had 
disclosed to her these facts: 

That Walt Gorman had come to the 
hop as a stag and was loitering deep in 
the shadow of the balcony with his eyes 
fixed on the figure of a certain platinum 
blonde. 

That Mrs. Ludington was beautifully 
dressed in black velvet, wore a strand of 
pearls that looked real, and was being 
very, very nice to a group of officers 
standing by the big cannon to the left of 
the doorway. 

That Admiral Dixcell was a member of 
this group; that he was a strikingly 
handsome man with iron-gray hair; and 
that Mrs. Ludington was making a 
decided play for him. 

Suddenly Margie was aware that Mrs. 
Ludington had seen her. She avoided 
the serene, pale-blue glances of Mrs. 
Ludington's experienced eyes. What 
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would the lady do? Ignore her? Merely 
nod? Or— 

Mrs. Ludington detached herself 
from her group and swept across the 
floor. 

"Ah, how are you, Margery?" 

"Oh, good evening, Mrs. Ludington. 
What an adorable gown! Oh, how I 
wish I could wear black velvet!" 

They smiled at each other as ladies do. 

"Thank you, dear," said Mrs. Lud- 
ington, "but you shouldn't encourage 
my unholy passion for velvet in these 
parlous times. Tell me, how is your 
mother?" 

"Quite well, thank you." 

"I met her the other day at Mrs. 
Bradbourne's. Such a dear! You must 
warn her that I intend to drop around 
and beg some tea most any day now." 

"She'll be delighted." 

Mrs. Ludington beamed. Margie 
beamed. Mrs. Ludington would have 
carried on the conversation but two 
officers claimed her attention. With a 
nod to Margery she moved away. But 
as she went she remarked to a captain, 
quite audibly, "What a lovely child!" 

Margie shot her a covert look of hate. 
Then her eyes strayed to Walt, who was 
still lurking in the shadows and trying 
to appear very nonchalant. How in the 
world, she tried to tell herself, had she 
ever imagined herself in love with that 
Walt Gorman? He was too big and too 
wide and too awkward. He never had 
his hair parted just right, and his nose 
was too thick at the tip, and — but 
Pudge wanted to dance. 

"V/TARGIE laughed and danced and 
talked— and watched Mrs. Luding- 
ton. She noted that Mrs. Ludington 
danced twice with the admiral, then with 
Captain Monagan, then with a First 
Classman Margie didn't know, then with 
Lieutenant Commander Pierce. She 
observed also that Walt was not dancing. 
She was careful not to let Walt know she 
was watching him. 

Presently it was the admiral's turn 
again. She followed Mrs. Ludington 
and the admiral with her eyes and said 
"Yes . . . no . . . yes" to Shorty Lang- 
ham's small talk as she danced. 

When the music stopped this time, 
Walt appeared from the side line and 
joined the group around La Ludington 
and the admiral. Margie knew what 
that meant. Walt had a dance with Mrs. 
Ludington. 

Margie turned quickly to Pudge and 
said, "Let's not dance the next one. I 
want to smoke." 

Pudge snorted. 

"You've got the next with the ad- 
miral. Come on; I gotta present you." 
Then, gripping her arm, "Take a brace, 
woman. After all, Walt will only be an 
ensign in June!" 

She met the admiral. 

The admiral said, "Well, young 
lady, if I fall, do you think you can 
catch me?" 



Margie smiled and said, "I '11 do my 
best, sir." 

She liked the admiral very much. He 
had a nice twinkle in his dark eyes, and a 
sort of old-fashioned dignity about him 
which Margie thought charming. She 
would like to have the admiral for an 
uncle, she decided. 

'"THE music started. It was a hot, 
fast tune — but the admiral surprised 
her by stepping off in perfect time. 

Their conversation ran as follows: 

"This tune is going to keep an old 
fellow like me jumping." 

" You're doing splendidly, sir." 

"Mrs. Ludington is lovely, isn't 
she?" 

" Perfectly charming. Everyone is 
mad about her." 

"I don't wonder at that at all. Do 
you know her?" 

"Not very well. She hasn't lived 
here long, but I admire her tremen- 
dously." 

"Lots of beaux, hasn't she?" 

"Oodles of them." 

A sigh; then, "Just my confounded 
luck!" 

"Oh, I don't think she takes any of 
them very seriously." 
"Don't you?" 

Margie observed in a quick, upward 
glance that the admiral's bronzed face 
had flushed. He changed the subject 
abruptly and asked her questions about 
herself, her school, her friends and 
family, but, as she replied to them, she 
was sizing up the admiral with quick, 
indignant sympathy. He was a gentle- 
man of the old school. He had not had a 
great deal of experience with women. It 
had been ships and men with the ad- 
miral. He would never see through Joan 
Ludington. 

She peeped around Admiral Dixcell's 
arm, to catch sight of Mrs. Ludington 
and Walt. She saw them twice as they 
passed, and noticed that they were ab- 
sorbed in what appeared to be a quarrel. 
Walt looked sulky, but Mrs. Ludington 
was amused. 

The cat! How dared she laugh at 
Walt? He was ten million times too 
good for her, and Walt — why didn't he 
see what a fool he was making of him- 
self? Walt was twenty-one years old 
and Mrs. Ludington was twenty-eight. 
She claimed she was only twenty-five. 
Huh! She was twenty-eight. Pudge's 
sister had gone to school with her, and 
Pudge's sister actually admitted being 
twenty-seven. 

"I beg your pardon! What was that, 
sir? Oh — Mrs. Ludington. Yes, in- 
deed, a splendid dancer . . . wonderful 
poise ... oh, yes. . . ." 

The music stopped and the admiral 
beamed upon Margie. 

"Thank you for a most enjoyable 
dance," he said, and bowed. 

"Thank you, sir," said Margie. 

Admiral Dixcell turned her over to the 
respectfully waiting Pudge and strode 



off to claim the next dance with Mrs. 
Ludington. 

Margie looked after him sadly. She 
and Pudge wandered to the side line, 
and Pudge went off to get ice water. 

Walt Gorman walked over. He 
avoided looking at her until quite close. 
She observed, with a flash of under- 
standing, that he was still angry with 
Mrs. Ludington and wanted to do some- 
thing to show his independence. 

"Hullo, Margie," he said, with awk- 
ward abruptness. 

"Hullo," she said coolly. 

To him she must have seemed a very 
haughty little girl. Her chin, held de- 
terminedly high, had lost its dimple, and 
her round brown eyes did their best to 
look cold and impersonal. But under- 
neath she was far from haughty. She 
was frantically fighting back the small, 
insistent convictions that spoke to her: 
" You love him. You don't want her to 
have him. You want to get him back; 
you know you do." 

Walt swallowed hard and said in an 
awkward, strained voice, " I suppose all 
your dances are taken?" 

She nodded. 

"So sorry, but they are." 

He glanced at her for an instant— an 
appeal compounded of misery and sheep- 
ishness and impulsive regret that almost 
won. But she stiffened in time and 
turned away to greet the returning 
Pudge. 

"They would be, wouldn't they?" said 
Walt, and his words traveled back to 
her with a clear bitterness that hurt. 

Pudge stared after Walt. 

"Did the great lover actually con- 
descend to speak to you?" he inquired. 

"Oh, pipe down, Pudge," she said 
crossly. "If you're going to dance this 
one, come on." 

CHE had one last glimpse of Walt's tall, 
broad-shouldered figure lunging out 
a side door. That was like Walt. He 
was going back to Bancroft to sulk. 
Margie resisted an impulse to run after 
him. She wanted to run after Walt and 
stop him out there in the moonlight, and 
throw her arms around him and say, 
"Oh, Walt, dear. You poor kid. You 
poor kid." That was Walt's trouble. 
He was just a big kid. He always had 
been. He played football that way, 
galloping around without a helmet, his 
face smudged and wearing a grin of 
delight. He drew boyish cartoons for 
The Log and got put on the pap sheet for 
school-kid clowning. He collected guns 
and swords, worshiped naval heroes, was 
inordinately proud of the buzzard they 
gave him to wear on his sleeve. Poor 
Walt — he was just the sort to fall for a 
Mrs. Ludington. . . . 

"Hey!" said Pudge in her ear. "We're 
supposed to be dancing!" 

But that wasn't what saved her — it 
was the sight of Mrs. Ludington and 
Admiral Dixcell strolling toward the 
bleachers of Farragut Field. 
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Margie danced out the evening, sus- 
tained by a cold, calm hatred. 

Walking home with Pudge, however, 
she remembered that this was her last 
hop, and immediately sentiment as- 
sailed her. 

The last hop? The last date? No 
more middies? Finis? Margie walked 
under the rustling trees toward No. 4 
Gate. Behind her was the familiar bulk 
of the Armory, and the strains of Home, 
Sweet Home still seemed to linger there. 
To her right was the parade ground, 
where she had watched so many friendly 
young faces under the jaunty white 
caps. Ahead, the Chapel stood against 
the night sky like some monstrous 
paladin in a golden helmet. Margie had 
had many a church date there. And far 
beyond lay the boathouses and the 
Severn . . . "Don't put on any sail, 
Walt. Let's just drift!" 

Margie had been a Crabtown girl for 
nearly four years. Her father taught 
English at St. John's College. She 
had, you might say, entered Annapolis 
with the class of '32. Being a Crab' 
town girl meant that you soon lost 
the O-o-o-oh-ha w-thrilling'it-all-is 
breathlessness. You saw midshipmen 
every day, and you got so you didn't 
let them kid you — at least, not very 
much. You learned to take the Navy 
with a grain of salt. You sometimes 
spoke of "Uncle Sam's pampered 
pets" and even of "gentlemen by act 
of Congress." 

You knew all the Academy slang 
and most of its rates. You boasted, 
when you were seventeen or eighteen, 
"Weigh anchor, sailor; I'm a first' 
class drag and you're on the tree as 
far as I'm concerned." When a mid' 
shipman said he was snaky and was 
going to drag blind to a tea and slum, 
so help him Tecumseh! you knew 
exactly what he meant. 

OTILL— and Margie sighed— it got 
^ you. In spite of all the kidding and 
nonchalance, it got you. When the 
massed battalions of boys in blue 
sang, "Stand, Navy, down the field, 
sail set to the sky!" you had a sudden 
warmth in your heart and a catch in 
your throat. When the long ranks 
swept by on dress parade, you stood 
a little straighter on your high heels 
and smiled. June Week came and 
you said good'by to boys who had 
danced with you, and maybe kissed 
you, and told them to keep salty. 
They went out to grim, iron ships 
like those which lay in the bay; and 
whenever anyone spoke of The Fleet, 
you thought of them. 

Yes, it got you. Underneath the 
kidding and the flirtations and all the 
grousing about heartless, fickle sail' 
ors, there was something more. 

Well, she was through with all 
that. No more Navy for little Margie 
Patton. There was such a thing as 
falling too hard. You got to thinking 



you belonged to the Navy. You got so 
you didn't like any other men as well as 
those who wore the blue. When you 
reached the state where, in speculations 
about the husband you might have some 
day, he was always a naval officer, it 
was time to call a halt. When you got 
so these imaginings focused entirely on 
one particular Navy man . . . and he 
an exasperating irresponsible like that 
Walt Gorman ... it was time to 
quit. . . . 

J)UDGE said, at the Patton front stoop, 

"Well, woman, you've behaved 
pretty well tonight, considering the heart 
bowed down and all that. I'll reward 
you by inviting you to the next hop." 

She squared her shoulders. 

"Thanks, Pudge. It's sweet of you to 
ask me, but I'm not going to any more 
hops. I'm quitting the Navy." 

Pudge blinked. 
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"Quitting? You're crazy! It can't be 
done!" 

"Oh, yes, it can. Father is going to 
teach at Illinois next year, and we'll 
probably move West in June." Then, 
to get the lighter touch, "I'm going to 
marry a farmer." 

This brought a scornful "Ha-ha, me 
gal," from Pudge. 

"Nope, you can't do it!" he said. 
"Why, you're one of the gang!" He 
grinned and patted her on the head. 
"See here— you go and get a good 
night's sleep. You'll feel seagoing in the 
morning. Besides, Mrs. Ludington is 
going to marry the admiral." 

" I don't care whom that woman 
marries!" 

"All right, all right. It was only a 
suggestion." 

But Margie didn't get a good night's 
sleep. 

She discovered in the next few days 
that it was going to be very difficult to 
quit the Navy as long as she lived in 
Annapolis. 

People insisted upon telling her things. 
Myrt Rohring said, "Mrs. Travis is so 
worried about the admiral. He has 
fallen hard for Joan Ludington. He is a 
fine old" boy and it's so distressing to see 
him being taken in like that. I was at a 
faculty tea fight on Porter Row yester- 
day — Mrs. Gehner's — and the admiral 
had dragged Mrs. Ludington. He didn't 
have a word for anyone else all after' 
noon." Savvy Miller reported, "Haven't 
you any influence over Walt any more? 
He took Mrs. Ludington to dinner at 
Carvel, right under the admiral's nose. 
If Walt doesn't watch out, he will be 
asked to resign." 

TT WENT on like that. So-and-so had 
A seen Mrs. Ludington and the admiral 
at the boat race. So-and-so had seen her 
with Walt Gorman at the track meet. 
Margie herself saw Mrs. Ludington and 
Walt coming out of Moore's one after' 
noon. She turned hastily up Prince 
George Street. Gabble 
about the odd triangle be- 
came open Crabtown gossip. 
In desperation, Margie 
made a date with Peter 
Brent, a St. Johnnie, to go 
to Baltimore for dinner and 
the theater. 

But Brent, who had bilged 
out of the Academy in his 
Youngster year and still 
considered himself a Navy 
man, was as full of the talk 
as anyone else. She finally 
had to say, "Oh, I suppose 
she'll issue a bulletin when 
shedecides upon a husband." 

Then, one evening, her 
mother came to her room 
wearing an I-want-a'heart- 
tO'heart-talk'with'my' 
daughter expression. She 
began: 

(Continued on page 72) 
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What would be your share? 



By 

William Bacon 
Bailey, pl d. 

IN THESE unsettled days, when the 
entire country is suffering the pain- 
ful after-effects of an economic 
spree, we frequently hear dissatis- 
faction expressed with the present dis- 
tribution of wealth. It is said by some 
that the buying power of the nation is 
crippled by the concentration of riches in 
a few hands. Suggestions are made for 
the partial or total division of all the 
wealth among all the people. Such sug- 
gestions are not new. They have been 
made during every serious depression 
which has afflicted us in the past. 

We have suggestions for printing off 
two billions of dollars in bank notes and 
distributing them among the veterans; 
for inflating the currency and apportion- 
ing some of it to every citizen; for 
confiscating the bulk of the largest for- 
tunes and using the proceeds to pay all 
government taxes. The plans range 
from the serious to the absurd. 

Traveling up from New York to Hart- 
ford the other day, I went into the 
smoking-room of the car. The usual 
conversation was in progress, on the 



usual subject — hard times. An ac- 
quaintance of mine, an earnest young 
man whom I will call Harold K. Divvy, 
was holding the floor. 

"This is a rich country — the richest in 
the world," he said. "The real trouble 
is that the wealth isn't divided up 
properly. It's all in a few hands. You 
see one man with an income of a couple 
of millions a year, and hundreds of 
thousands of others with hardly enough 
to keep body and soul together. Is there 
any equity, any decency, any justice in 
that? If we divided it all up evenly there 
would be enough for us all to enjoy life, 
with something to spare. I know I could 
use a few thousand, and I guess the rest 
of you gentlemen could, too." 

\\7ELL, why not divide everything 
up? It is a fair question and de- 
serves a fair answer. It is a subject 
which, because of our economic troubles, 
is perhaps more in the minds of the 
people today than ever before. I hear 
it discussed everywhere, but very sel- 
dom by anyone who has considered 
carefully what the results would be, to 
the individual and to the nation. 

The question involves such complex 
economic factors that it naturally en- 
courages a great deal of loose thinking 
and loose talking. One of the commonest 
errors was that made by my young 
friend, Mr. Harold K. Divvy. I said to 
him: 



"We could all, as you say, use a few 
thousand dollars. But first tell me this— 
do you own your own home?" 

"Yes, my wife and I have a modest 
little place of our own, not worth very 
much, of course — about $7,000." 

"And you make a reasonable salary?" 

" I used to, before I was cut from 
$4,000 down to $2,500. That's not a 
reasonable income for a married man 
who wants to live in a decent neighbor- 
hood and keep up appearances." 

"I must admit, Mr. Divvy," I said, 
"that you are an extremely generous 
man. You are proposing to make a 
noble sacrifice." 

Mr. Divvy seemed surprised. 

"You're being sarcastic," he said. 
"There's nothing generous in my sug- 
gesting that we slice up the big fortunes 
and divide everything evenly among all 
of us. It's plain justice." 

"The total income of this country," I 
told him, "is now about 60 or 65 billion 
dollars a year. Divide it evenly among 
125,000,000 persons and your share 
would be $500. Your wife's share would 
be $500. Your total income would be 
cut from $2,500 to $1,000— assuming, 
of course — that income-producing ma- 
chinery remained in operation after the 
division, which it would not. 

"Furthermore, the total value of land 
and buildings in the country is about 1 76 
billion dollars. Divided evenly, that would 
entitle each person to real estate worth 
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the Money in the Country- 
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about 
$ 1 ,400. 
You and 
your wife to- 
gether would be 
entitled to $2,800 
worth. You are now 
using $7,000 worth. Of 
course, you will have to 
divide it up. Tony, the ice 
man, who lives in that smoky, 
noisy shack by the railroad track, 
will be only too happy to move in 
with his family and share your house 
with you. Tony's not a bad fellow when 
he's sober. He has a powerful singing 
voice, too. Entertain you in the eve- 
nings. And he would enjoy wearing your 
clothes." 

"Wait a minute," interrupted Mr. 
Divvy. "We can't have people moving 
into other people's houses and wearing 
their clothes." 

"Then you would let some people live 
in large, quiet, comfortable houses in 
nice neighborhoods, and others in small, 
noisy, uncomfortable houses in ugly 
neighborhoods? And some to have 
better clothes than others? Do you call 
that justice?" 

Mr. Divvy admitted that the subject 
was rather more complicated than he 
had thought at first. He said he wanted 
to think it over and talk to me about it 
again later on. 

TIKE many other persons who lightly 
discuss the division of wealth, he had 
never paused to figure out how thinly 
spread the wealth would be if it were 
divided among 125,000,000 persons, nor 
had he considered the disorganization of 
our whole way of living which it would 
produce. As a matter of fact, he had 
barely felt the spray from the ocean of 
complications which "equal division" 
would involve. 

Let us wade in a little deeper. 

The division might be accomplished in 
one of two ways: First, by revolution, 
with the usual accompaniments of firing 
squads, tumbrils, civil war, and the rest. 
Secondly, by legislation. Since the course 



of revolution is utterly 
unpredictable, let us as- 
sume the change is attempted 
by the more orderly course of legisla- 
tion. 

This legislation, with the necessary 
constitutional amendments, ratification 
by the states, and enforcing laws, could 
hardly with the utmost speed be com- 
pleted in less than one year. What would 
the people be doing in that year? One 
thing is certain. It would be the weird- 
est, wildest year in the history of this 
country. 

"COR the working of equal division, re- 
member, every person would have to 
put into the common pool everything he 
owned. Then he would be entitled to 
draw out one 125,000,000th of the total. 
Whether his contribution to the pool 
was one dollar, or one thousand dollars, 
or one billion dollars, his share after the 
division would be precisely the same. 
Consequently, the natural instinct of 
everyone would be to spend all that he 
could before the day of the Great Divide. 
Those with money in the bank would 
draw it out and set about spending it. 
Those with insurance would cash it in 
and spend it. Those with expensive 
houses would try to sell them and spend 
the money. 

But what to spend it on? There would 
be no use spending it on motorcars, or 
jewelry, or country estates, or any other 
nonperishable product, because all these, 
too, would go into the pool of the Great 
Divide. Theaters, night clubs, speak- 
easies, expensive restaurants, travel, 
trips around the world, every costly en- 
joyment would be patronized as never 
before. 

Some sensible citizens, of course, 
would live along as usual, but most of us 
would behave like that favorite charac- 
ter of fiction who is told by the doctors 
that he has just one year to live. Toward 
the end of the year, doubtless, currency 
would virtually disappear from circula- 
tion. "Money bootleggers" would bury 
it, hide it in the floors and walls, secrete 
it in a million holes and crannies. 

Meanwhile, most of the really rich 
people would have quietly transferred 
their holdings to foreign securities and 
moved to other countries. The transfer 
would have to be made at an enormous 
loss, but they could probably salvage 
enough to live on fairly comfortably in 



Could You Use a Ton 
of Feathers? 

V\7'E , VE all heard loose talk 
about "soaking the rich." 
Some folks have even been saying 
that all the wealth in the land 
ought to be dumped into a big pot 
and split among our 125,000,000 
people, share and share alike. 
The truth is, most of us don't 
realize how much better off we 
are now than we might be if such 
a splitting of the pot were at- 
tempted. 

Suppose you make a list of your 
possessions — your furniture, 
clothes, jewelry, groceries, books, 
children's toys— everything that 
goes to make the home. Add to 
these your real estate, stocks and 
bonds, automobile, tools, type- 
writer, garden hose — all other 
property. Ten to one, you'll be 
astonished at the total value. 

Then compare this value with 
the amount Doctor Bailey, dis- 
tinguished economist, says you 
would have if you got your 
125,000,000th share of the divided 
wealth and income of America. 
Provided business could continue 
at all — and the chances are slim 
that it could — your income would 
be just about $500 a year! You 
would get $3,000 in wealth. Of 
this, $39 would be in cash. The 
rest might include anything from 
real estate to the left hind wheel 
of a farm tractor, a slice of a loco- 
motive, a ton of feathers, or a 
baby's bathtub. 

Folks who have been talking 
so loosely about dividing wealth 
should have been with me the 
other day when I visited a kennel 
during mealtime. A young Aire- 
dale was so busy running around 
and worrying for fear the other 
dogs were getting a fatter meal 
than he, that he neglected his 
own platter. By the time he was 
ready to settle down to enjoy it 
his neighbors had snatched away 
most of his bones. 

These folks who are spending 
their time in envy and self-pity 
would better look after their own 
platter of bones. —The Editor 
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England, France, or Germany. Among 
these emigres would be some of the finest 
managerial and directing ability of 
America, some of our greatest engineers, 
architects, and inventors. 

Here at home the desire to get rid of 
all solid property and spend the proceeds 
on pleasure would soon paralyze most of 
our substantial industries. The mana- 
gers of industry would be abroad. The 
currency would be disorganized or 
hidden. Credit would be nonexistent. 
Taxes would be noncollectible. In other 
words, by the time the day of division 
came, we would have a thoroughly de- 
moralized country to divide. 

Already, as you can see, we are in 
complications up to our necks. If we 
want to go any further with our suppo- 
sitions, we shall have to make some very 
doubtful and highly benevolent as- 
sumptions. Let us assume that everyone 
in America, rich and poor, is so meek 
and generous and just and nonacquisi- 
tive that he assents entirely to the 
equal-division plan and cooperates in 
carrying it out. The plan goes miracu- 
lously into effect tomorrow. What does 
each of us get? (I am assuming that it is 
only the United States which we are to 
divide up. Since this is by far the richest 
country in the world, the individual 
shares would be far less if we included 
other countries in the division.) 

•"PHE most reliable estimates of the 
total national wealth of the United 
States vary between the figures of 350 
billions and 400 billions of dollars. Esti- 
mates of the total national income place 
it at between 60 and 65 billions. Let us 
average the figures and place the national 
wealth at 375 billions and the national 
income at 62^ billions. Assuming a 
population of 125,000,000 persons, every 
man, woman, and child in America would 
theoretically receive, on equal division, 
wealth of $3,000 and an annual income 
of $500. I say theoretically because a 
great many assumptions have to be 
made. The largest assumption is that 
everyone, after the division, would co- 



operate to his full ability, because other- 
wise the country would fall into civil 
war and chaos, our entire system of sup- 
ply and exchange would disintegrate, 
and a considerable part of our urban 
population would starve to death. 

Let us make this assumption of full 
cooperation. Everyone, then, is to have 
wealth of $3,000 and an annual income 
of $500. That sounds pretty good. For a 
family of five it would mean wealth of 
$15,000 and total income of $2,500. But 
certain difficulties immediately appear. 

TET us look a little more closely at this 
J-* $3,000 of wealth which each individ- 
ual would receive. Would it be in cash? 
Assuredly not. The total money in 
circulation in America today is about 
$4,800,000,000. Your share of that 
would be about $39. 

Far larger would be your share of the 
total land and buildings of the United 
States. Of these you would own about 
$1,400 worth. But which particular 
$1,400 worth would you own? This 
value might represent a spacious frame 
house in a desolate mountain region, or 
an area ten feet square near the radiator 
in an expensive New York apartment. 
You could exercise no great free will in 
the matter, because that would lead to 
endless fights, and so this little decision 
as to where you lived would have to be 
made for you by government agents. 
(And what spots, by the way, would the 
government agents pick out for them- 
selves? You have guessed 
it!) 

You have, then: $39 
in cash; a place to live 
which, though it may not 
be to your liking, is worth 
theoretically $1,400; and 
about $1,560 worth of 
other wealth. Of this 
sum about $100 would 
represent a fifth interest 
in an automobile, about 
$160 your personal be- 
longings, and the remain- 
ing $1,300 one share of 




stock in United States, Incorporated. 

This last item, your share of U. S., 
Inc., is made up of the wealth which can- 
not in any way be physically divided 
without destroying its value completely. 
We can, in a fashion, divide up land; we 
can divide up the relatively tiny amount 
of cash; but if we tried to divide up ths 
rest, one man would find himself the 
proud possessor of a two-ton flywheel, 
another of a thin slice of locomotive, an- 
other of a large vat of sulphuric acid, 
another with $1,300 worth of a tooth- 
paste company's "good will." And so, 
to apportion this at all, we must form 
one vast investment trust or holding 
company which owns the entire business 
of the country, operates it as a private 
company would do, and has as its equal 
shareholders the 125,000,000 citizens of 
the country. 

T) UT if this share of U. S., Inc., is to 
retain its value, the industries under 
its control must be operated just as ej- 
jiciently as they were operated under 
private management. And that, under a 
system of equal division and equal in- 
come, with no rewards for hard work and 
skill and intelligence, and no penalties 
for laziness, carelessness, and incompe- 
tence, would, in my opinion, be impos- 
sible. Under such conditions, U. S., Inc., 
would be a very risky investment indeed. 

One of the greatest difficulties after 
the division of wealth would be to find 
capital for the development of new in- 
dustries. One of our 
future industries, for 
example, will doubt- 
less be the large-scale 
manufacture of appa- 
ratus for "air-condi- 
tioning" homes, thus 
insuring a supply of 
fresh air at uniform 
temperature and hu- 
midity the year round. 
After equal division, 
who would put up the 
capital, necessary re- 
search, experiment, 
construction, and in- 
itial manufacture for 
such a new industry? 
The only practicable 
method of obtaining 
the capital would be 
for the directors of 
U. S., Inc., after decid- 
ing that the creation 
of such an industry 
would be beneficial to 
the health and happi- 
ness of the people, to 
withhold a portion of 
the dividends due to 
every citizen. 

But would the citi- 
zens permit a portion 
of their dividends to 
be withheld for the 
creation of some, to 
(Cont'd on page 101) 
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We can learn a lot from this Amerv 
can who last year added 400000 
new customers to his British stores 

By Beverly Smith 



FOUR years ago, when my wife and I went to live 
for a while in London, we became very homesick 
for two things: corn on the cob and sweet po- 
tatoes. Waiters in restaurants and cockneys in 
the markets met our requests for these alien vegetables 
with raised eyebrows and discreet clucks of disapproval. 
At last I told our troubles to a 
veteran American newspaper cor- 
respondent. 

"You overlooked the biggest 
store in town," he said; "Gordon 
Selfridge's department store in 
Oxford Street. He's an American. 
He knows his corn and sweet 
potatoes." As I made a bee line 
for the door, my friend called 
after me, "You can buy some 
rare old stamps or an airplane 
there, too, if you want to. Self- 
ridge keeps everything." 

We bought the corn and sweet 
potatoes, and cooked them, and 
enjoyed them so mightily that I 
conceived a great admiration for 
this Mr. Selfridge. I determined 
to find out more about him. This 
was easy enough. I discovered 
that everybody in London, and 
apparently everybody in the Brit- 
ish Isles, has a fairly detailed 
knowledge of this American and 
his stores. 

I learned that he started work 
as a boy of ten in the Middle 
West; that he made a fortune in 
Chicago and retired at the age of 
thirty-nine; that he tired of idle- 
ness and sank his fortune in what 
all agreed was the foolhardy ven- 
ture of trying to establish a 
department store on American 
lines in conservative London; that 
the store, after supplying the 
British public with a great deal 
of innocent amusement, perversely 

turned profitable and grew into the biggest of its kind, doing 
a business of about $50,000,000 a year; and that he had revo- 
lutionized retail merchandising in Great Britain. 

All this and much more I learned about the amazing career 
of H. Gordon Selfridge, but I never met him until he came to 
America a few weeks ago on one of his periodic visits. I 
boarded his ship at Quarantine in New York harbor and 





found him in a 
secluded corner of 
the deck reading an 
American newspaper 
which had just been 
brought aboard* His 
short, sturdy figure was 
hunched up comfortably 
in a deck chair; his felt hat 
was jammed back care- 
lessly over his white hair. 
After the conventional greet- 
ings our conversation turned 
to the business situation. 

He reared up a little in his 
chair and his blue eyes looked up 
at me over his eyeglasses intently, 
and then he said: 

"I swung a pick the other day to 
begin construction on the enlarge- 
ment of my London store. The work 
will take eight years and cost from 
twenty to twenty-five million dol- 
ars. On completion we shall 
have the largest department 
store in the world. 

That is what I think of 
the situation." 
My mind staggered 
a bit under the impact 
of these large figures. 

"A gesture of defiance 
to the depression?" I sug- 
gested. 

"A gesture of indiffer- 
ence," said Mr. Selfridge. 
"Depressions come and go. 
i believe in the long pull. 
There are no bad times for 
good ideas." 

The words were spoken 
casually, but, coming from 
Gordon Selfridge, they took 
on a peculiar impressive- 
ness. He started work at 
ten and is talking about the 
long pull. He is nearing 
seventy . . . and carefully 
planning eight years ahead. 

Most European visitors 
come to lecture or explain 
to us our multifold de- 
ficiencies. Selfridge came 
with no such purpose. 
" I want to see my old friends, put my arms around 'em, and 
tell 'em how much I love 'em," he said.— I noted that his good 
mid-West accent, like his American citizenship, remains un- 
impaired after a quarter of a century in London. — "And, 
furthermore, I want to learn from my colleagues over here. 
Why, I've been away two whole years. American merchants 
must have learned a lot in the (Continued on page 84) 



Gordon Selfridge finds that note's a good time to 
build for the future. Here he is starting work on 
a $20,000,000 addition to his London store 
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Silk 

Train 

A thrilling 
railroad story in 
which seconds spell 
victory or defeat 

By 

COURTNEY 
RYLEY COOPER 



ON THE way to the crew dis- 
I patcher's office to register for 
his run, Jack Hailey saw Chief 
Bangor of the railway guards 
drop from the footboard of a laboring 
yard hog and hurry toward the office of 
the Master Mechanic. 

"Big case on, Chief?" he bantered. 
They were old friends. Bangor laughed. 

"No; riding a silker out with the 
Master Maniac. Got to give 'em a lot 
of attention these days." 

A look of longing came into Hailey's 
dark eyes. The thunderous entrance of 
a silk train into the Tatico Yards of 
Toronto had always fascinated him, the 
swift change of engine and crew, the 
rushing departure for customs inspection 
at Boundary before American lines com- 
pleted the movement into New York. A 
silk train embodies all the romance of 
railroading. Silk is costly; prices fluctu- 
ate; insurance is high; raw silk from 
Japan must reach the New York market, 
under normal conditions, in the shortest 
possible time. Therefore, the railroad 
which gets silk traffic does so because it 
concentrates mechanical and man power 
upon a race from coast to coast in which 
seconds are priceless. But Jack Hailey 
had never been called for such a run. 

He was a comparatively young man 
for the right side of the cab, as they say 
of enginemen in Canada. His luck in 
seniority place had been good in the 
welding of many lines, large and small, 
into the Trans-Canadian System. And 
he had a fairly fast passenger run, 
Toronto to Boundary. 
He registered in, read the various 




bulletins, and signed them. Then, on 
the way to the locker-room, he halted. 
With a hostler "at the throttle, a sleek- 
appearing "Northern" type engine, 
gleaming with fresh paint, was being 
eased off the roundhouse turntable to 
await its crew. Hailey's eyes narrowed. 

"The 6103!" he snapped, and whirled, 
as if to hurry to the office of the round- 
house foreman and bellow objections. 
But, with an impulse, he desisted and 
went on to the locker-room. Five min- 
utes later, Pop Fogarty blustered in 
from his run, with scathing remarks 
about his dumb-head fireboy. Then he 
noticed Hailey. 

"See what they handed you, kid?" 
he shouted. "The 6103. Did you yell?" 

"What good is a yell?" 

"Well, you could remind 'em that the 
lousy old hog went down the bank into 
the Saligouche River on her last trip and 
took fifteen varnished hacks with her. 
Blasted if I'd take out an engine that 
done what she done." 

Hailey reached for his overalls. 

"Yes, you would, Pop," he said 
quietly. 

"pOGARTY jammed two fingers into a 
can of grease killer and turned on the 
water. 

"Yeah, I guess I would," he answered, 
at length. " But it's different with me." 

Jack Hailey knew why it was different. 
The cause showed in Pop's eyes, the deep 



lines of his face, the shakiness of his 
hands; an old, tired man fighting retire- 
ment. Set-downs to less lucrative runs 
were common these days, and good 
records must be kept so. Besides, on the 
Trans-Canadian, a man over sixty may 
be retired before the compulsory limit of 
sixty-five. Pop was sixty-two; he looked 
much older. He was pushing himself to 
the limit; he feared constantly the de- 
cision of a superintendent that his time 
as a good railroader was past. He could 
not afford to be set down. There were 
heavy responsibilities at home. The 
younger man tried to bolster him: 

"Sure, you'd hog her, Pop. And do a 
swell job of it." 

'""THERE was a bond between this pair. 

Years before, as a boy, Jack Hailey 
had clung to a farmhouse fence each day, 
waiting to wave a hand as the Niagara 
Limited boomed past with Pop Fogarty 
at the throttle. It had led to hero wor- 
ship, contorted ideas of what an engine- 
man's life must be, dreams in which the 
whole railroad centered about the eagle- 
eyed engineman as the life and soul of 
the system. 

At last he left the locker-room, and, 
freed from the necessity of repression 
before his idol, hurriedly reached the 
roundhouse track, where he hoisted him- 
self into the cab of the 6103. He was 
troubled in mind. The fact that the 6103 
had been thoroughly overhauled in the 
back shop — almost rebuilt, in fact — and 
that she had been exercised and tested, 
helped not at all . This was her first regu- 
lar trip since the Saligouche wreck, with 
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its sixty dead and eighty-five injured, 
coaches telescoped and torn apart, and 
the 6103 herself under thirty feet of 
water, her engineman and fireboy dead 
in her cab. 

It wasn't fear which obsessed him; it 
was responsibility. That he had a good 
run and a good record had been due as 
much to youthful stamina as to steadi- 
ness. But lately his steadiness had been 
deserting him. Sometimes he awoke in 
the night chilled by dreams of horrible 
accidents resulting from faulty equip- 
ment. A minute's delay on schedule 
made him irritable. In roundhouse 
language, he was "working steam for the 
whole railroad." Lately he had heard 
that some of the gang were calling him 
"Grandma," a scornful word among rail- 
roaders. It had only heightened his 
mental turmoil. 

Minutes passed in supercritical sur- 
vey. The fireboy slid through the gang- 
way, mentioned 6103 profanely, and 
went about his work. At last, on the seat 
box, Hailey jerked his cap visor lower 
against the glow of a setting sun, and 
backed his engine into the terminal train 
yard, where it was coupled to his train. 

HPHE conductor came to the head end 
with orders' and a clearance. They 
compared watches, squabbling over five 
seconds. 

"Have it your way," the conductor 
grouched. "Read your orders." 
Hailey read. 

"Follow Silk Extra 6199 south out of 
here on a ten-minute block, eh?" he re- 
marked. "She'll have to burn up the 



Forced onward by its 
terrific momentum, the 
Boundary Express rode 
toward an inevitable col' 
lision 



railroad if she lets us into Boundary on 
schedule." 

"She'll cremate it; what's eating you?" 

Whereupon the conductor returned to 
the rear end. Darkness came. At last, 
ten minutes behind schedule, Number 
92, the Boundary Express, a window- 
brightened black streak, passed out of 
the yard limits and onto the main line. 
Hailey sat tight-lipped on his seat box, 
passing a piece of waste ceaselessly from 
one wet palm to the other. 

His tensity increased with the passage 
of miles. He harried his fireman, glanc- 
ing constantly toward the steam clock. 
His nerves were raw with concentration, 
upon the drum of the fire box, roadside 
and switch signals, the grind of the auto- 
matic stoker, the swift, blurred exhaust 
from the stack. He sniffed constantly 
for the smell of hot oil. 

They reached Hannibal, fifty miles 



out from Toronto, and puffed out again. 
There had been irritating delays: a bad 
stop on the connection at Vertaine, two 
extra trucks of express at Montbadden. 
Hailey looked at his watch. He was 
three minutes late on schedule. Sud- 
denly it struck him — thirteen minutes in 
all, on a hoodooed engine! He whirled, 
with a glance toward the steam gauge. 

"Give me something to run on!" he 
snapped. 

"Stoker's been acting kind of nuts," 
the fireman answered. "It's all right 
now." 

T-TA I LEY gritted his teeth. He 
thought he knew what the gang 
would say if he failed to bring the 6103 
into the terminal point on time. Harder 
and harder he rode his fireman; the hand 
of the steam gauge rose and stayed there. 
Temptation tugged at Hailey. He 
opened the throttle notch after notch. 
Plunging, swaying, its stack roaring, 
the 6103 obeyed. 

Poised on the edge of his seat box, the 
engineman watched the blur of ties and 
steel rush into the black maw of the 
6103. Hailey did not look at his watch; 
he knew what he was doing— far beyond 
the seventy-mi le-an-hour speed limit. 
Suddenly, a jangling grind came from 
the rumble of the tender. The automatic 
stoker with its worm conveyor was 
silenced. The fireman hastily turned a 
valve and, with a smoking torch, hurried 
within the coal gate. Seconds passed. 
Then Hailey called, irritably: 

"What in thunder's wrong?" 

The fireman stuck his head out of the 
torch-reddened space. 

"Somebody muffed an inspection. A 
piece of scrap iron got in with the coal. 
It's stuck in the worm." 

"Get it out!" 

"I'm trying, ain't I?" 

The engineman waited again, without 
result. Suddenly his brain blurred. 
Hastily he glanced ahead, to the shim- 
mering green of a block signal, only a 
hundred yards away. Then, in violation 
of every rule of railroading, he left his 
seat box and lurched toward the coal 
gate. Nor did he notice that, as he 
turned, the green hue vanished, giving 
place to yellow, the warning of a train in 
the limits of the next block ahead. 

There was no chance for the fireman 
to see; he was deep inside, bent over the 
worm conveyor with a clinker hook. 
Hailey joined him. A series of shrills 
came from the train communication 
whistle: the rear end calling to reduce 
speed. Neither heard. 

"Now lean on 'er!" the engineman 
commanded. 

They struggled fruitlessly; then, with 
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a great effort, forced the obstacle free, 
turning at once for the door, only to 
galvanize there. The swift splotch of a 
red block signal had spun past the cab 
window. Then a single torpedo exploded 
beneath the leading truck, followed 
swiftly by the crash of a red lantern, as 
it spun through the gangway, the last 
desperate effort of a brakeman guarding 
the rear of the silker stalled somewhere 
ahead. 

"Soak *er!" the fireman bellowed. 
"We're in a red block!" 

Hailey swung wildly, tangling with 
the fireman; they sprawled together to 
the deck. Then, free at last, the engine- 
man leaped in a movement of synchro- 
nized speed, one hand jamming hard to 
close the throttle, the other clawing for 
the air-brake valve. He did not reach it. 
A great shudder ran through the 6103, 
Jack Hailey hanging wildly to the 
throttle as the rear brakeman pulled the 
emergency brake valve, clamping every 
wheel into circling fire before they should 
settle to a sickening slide. Then, forced 
onward by its terrific momentum, the 
Boundary Express rode toward an in- 
evitable collision. 

"T\ ESPER ATELY, Hailey spun the 
reverse gear and again hooked open 
the throttle to send the engine drivers into 
backward motion. The train slowed, but 
not enough. Vaguely he saw the fireman 
stagger to the gangway and disappear. 
Then, waiting, horror-bound on his seat 
box, the engineman watched the two red 
rear eyes of the silker come closer, closer; 
he crouched with the awful foreknowl- 
edge of thunderous contact. At last, her 
front end wedged deep into the rear car, 
a combination crew and guard coach 
the 6103 came to a grinding, steamy halt. 
And in the dark hours of early morning, 



bruised, shaken, with a burned hand in 
bandages, Jack Hailey sat in the General 
Superintendent's office in Toronto, fight- 
ing for his railroad life. 

'"THE rest of the crew had vociferously 
defended him; trainmen stick together 
at an investigation. Doggedly they 
blamed everything on the fact that the 
silker had stopped for a broken-down 
automobile on a grade crossing, and that 
the rear end brakeman hadn't been back 
his required twenty-eight telegraph 
poles. The other crew fought as hard, 
for themselves. Pop Fogarty, as Hailey's 
representative, pounded upon the ac- 
cused engineman's previous good record 
and the fact that no one had received 
worse injuries than a thorough shaking 
up. At last the General Super cleared 
his throat and fussed about his desk, be- 
fore beginning a distasteful task. 

"I'm sorry, Hailey," he said; "you've 
had a good record and these are hard 
times. But I've got to give you fifty- 
nine demerit marks, ninety days out of 
service, and on your reinstatement I 
can't promise anything more than the 
way freight waiting list." 

Hailey gasped; sixty demerit marks 
mean a man's job in Canada. After a 
long time he found himself out in the hall 
with Pop Fogarty. The others had de- 
parted. 

"We might have had a chance if it 
hadn't been that silker," said Pop. 
"Things like they are, them fellows in 
New York are just looking for an alibi to 
ship through the Panama Canal." 

"Oh, I haven't any kick coming," the 
other said hollowly. 

"Well, you're young," Pop continued. 
"You ain't like me, doing a trapeze act 
to hang on to my seniority." 

"Yeah, that's right." Hailey tried to 




answer as casually as Pop had said it. 
Tragedy was passing between this pair: 
Hailey all but jobless; Pop Fogarty, his 
house filled with offspring driven home- 
ward by the commercial tempest; Mrs. 
Fogarty slowly nearing death. "Every- 
thing's jake, Pop," added Hailey. "It's 
nobody's funeral but mine." 

"Yeah, that's something. It ain't like 
you had a wife or kids— or a sweetheart." 

Hailey merely looked again out toward 
the yards, at the green lane opening up 
before an incoming baggage train, the 
dim view of a grunting yard hog. He 
half turned, with the urge to tell the old 
man beside him that this was his sweet- 
heart: the click of wheels on rail joints, 
the clatter of the cab, the whir of swift- 
working side rods. That it was the only 
sweetheart he'd ever wanted — head- 
lights piercing the darkness of black 
nights, the red glow of an open fire box, 
the gleam of a clear block, the whip of 
the wind against his cheek as he leaned 
from the cab. But he only thanked Pop 
— and said good night. 

^HE next day Jack Hailey did two 
things: He drew out his savings ac- 
count—it wasn't much; he had been an 
easy lender. Then he wrote an attempt 
at a casual note to Pop Fogarty, en- 
closed some money for the grandkids, 
and left town. 

He had a vague idea that he would 
feel better if he could get away. But he 
didn't. Wherever he went, he only 
gravitated to the railroad yards and 
tortured himself with yearning. After a 
time his money ran out. At last, in 
Chicago, two months later, he started 
toward a freight yard, to grab a dead- 
head ride out of town by any one of the 
dozen devices which every true rail- 
roader knows. Suddenly he turned back. 

It wasn't bitterness; it wasn't pique; 
he could not catalogue the feeling. He 
only realized that the sulphurous smell 
of engine smoke, the flashing view of 
fast-moving trains, the sight of a round- 
house, were doing something to his 
spirit. The usual railroader's cheer had 
left him; there had been times recently 
when he had wondered if he'd go back, 
even if they wanted him. Every train 
ride renewed the memory of that wreck, 
the belief that fellow workmen rawhided 
him whenever the conversation turned 
to good and bad enginemen. After that, 
he hitch-hiked. 

Slowly he worked his way south and 
west to Denver and then into Wyoming, 
sometimes working for money, some- 
times for his meals. At last came the 
time when he no longer wondered 
whether ninety-day extensions were al- 
lowing him to remain eligible for service. 
From town to town and ranch to ranch, 
he moved westward and northward, 
merely one of thousands driven into 
momentum by the swinging pendulum 
of hard times. Finally he crossed the 
line again into British Columbia, but 
railroading was no longer his object. 
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That, at least, was fortunate. Depres- 
sion had all but suffocated the railways. 
Pop Fogarty had been right; the silker 
with which Jack Hailey had collided had 
been the last to run over the line. Prices 
had fallen; the cost of insurance had 
dropped with them. Demand had 
lowered; the bales of a once precious 
product could now pursue their slow 
way from Japan to New York through 
the Panama Canal, with the delay in 
transit more than recompensed by the 
lesser cost of transportation. 

Employment had dipped; weeks went 
by for old heads without a run. Engine 
dead lines had become crowded, stacks 
covered, movable parts grease-coated, 
side rods removed. Storage yards were 
congested with surplus rolling stock. 
Smoke had ceased to rise from shop 
stacks. 

"V\7'INTER came and went. Spring 
arrived. A deadened commercial 
world began to stir; it stretched its giant 
arms. Waiting lists became shorter. 

Factory whistles began to scream for 
labor. Engines came from the dead line 
to the call of reviving business. Then, 
one day, the Traffic Department got the 
Operating Department on the phone. 

"What's our record for a silk train 
movement, Vancouver to Boundary?" 



As a hoy, Jack Hailey had clung to a 
farmhouse fence each day, waiting to 
wave a hand as the Niagara Limited 
boomed past with Pop Fogarty at the 
throttle 



"Wait a minute." Then, "Seventy- 
six hours and ten minutes." 

"Could it be cut to seventy-five flat?" 

"Maybe; I'll call you back." 

Shortly after that an electric shock 
ran over the wires, to carry its thrill into 
office, roundhouse, dispatcher's room. 
Chief Bangor of the railway guards 
packed his bag and grabbed a fast train 
for Vancouver, there personally to select 
necessary guards for a precious cargo. 

The pride of the Trans-Canadian had 
once more come to life. A steamer 
plowed across the Pacific, Vancouver- 
bound from Japan. The price of silk had 
bounded upward; again importers called 
for swift transport. But a silk train is 
expensive; excess tariff must buy new 
speed, new records, another hour lopped 
from the fastest schedule hitherto known. 
Across the Dominion, the man power of 
the Trans-Canadian was poised, like a 
racer awaiting the gun. 

The day before the Maru Yioshi 
docked in Vancouver, Chief Bangor took 
a taxi far out into the residence district 
of the city, where a paving gang was 
working, and called aside a man who 



seemed to have grown much older since 
their last meeting. 

When the surprise was over, Jack 
Hailey asked: 

"How did you know where to find 
me?" 

"Pop Fogarty wired me; said you'd 
written him." There was a moment's 
wait. "Get lonely?" 

"No; only for Pop." Then, quickly, 
"How is he?" 

"XTOT so good. Oh, things are a little 
better in some ways. Joe, the son- 
in-law, has got a job, but he's loaded 
with debt. The old lady is about to pass 
out. Between you and me, half of what's 
wrong with Pop is home worries. We've 
got to keep him going in the mean- 
while." 
"We?" 

"You're still eligible for a run." 

"I've quit the business, Chief." 

"Yeah? There's plenty else doing. 
Lots of building going on now in 
Toronto. A fellow can get a stationary 
job easy." 

Hailey stared at his palms. From far 
away came the whistle of an incoming 
train. The chief continued: 

"I'm hand-picking my guards — just 
for the looks of the thing. Using four 
this time, {Continued on page 120) 
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It's Safer in the Wilds 



By ROY 

CHAPMAN 

ANDREWS 

IN THE Orient, I carry just enough 
accident insurance to cover polo and 
steeplechasing mishaps, of which I 
have had several. But a few days 
ago, as a result of three narrow escapes 
from death or injury by motorcars in 
New York, I quickly summoned an 
insurance agent and signed up for a 
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$20,000 policy which covers accidents 
only while I am in America. I told him I 
wanted it for America as I was much 
more likely to be killed or injured here 
than in some far-away corner of the 
world. 

In 1921, just before I left for Mon- 
golia on an expedition into the Gobi 
Desert of Central Asia, I wanted to take 
out additional straight life insurance. 
My reason was simply that the time had 
come when I could carry the increased 
financial burden of the premium, and 
had nothing to do with the approaching 
expedition. 

I went to the great company in which 
I already had a $5,000 policy and asked 



for $15,000 more. To my astonishment, 
they refused point-blank: The dangers 
were too great in Mongolia; I wasn't a 
good risk. Indignantly I compared the 
dangers of city life and of exploration. 
Finally the company reluctantly con- 
sented to issue a $5,000 policy at a high 
premium. I signed the papers, gave a 
check, and left the office. As I swung 
around a street corner where some re- 
pairs were being made to a building, a 
great icicle dropped from the scaffolding, 
missing me by inches. The first thought 
that flashed into my mind was what a 
joke it would have been on the company 
if the icicle had landed on my head. 
I want to relate another experience of 



"A second later, a horseman appeared on the ridge oj the hill" 



mine in New York three days after I 
returned from China last October. At 
five o'clock my secretary, Miss A. L. 
Seeling, left the American Museum of 
Natural History and walked through a 
quiet residential street. Suddenly the 
door of a brownstone house was flung 
open and a man staggered down the 
steps. He was badly wounded and car- 
ried a pistol in his left hand. A taxi 
dashed by. A feeble gesture brought it 
to the curb, the wounded man muttered 
something to the driver and then made 
his way painfully back up the steps of 
the house. A moment later he and 
another man came down the steps, sup- 
porting between them the sagging body 
of a young Italian, whom they lifted 
into the car. A dark red stream followed 
them across the pavement. Miss Seeling 
had seen enough. Weak and sick, she 
signaled a cruising taxi to take her 
home. 



Fifteen minutes later I left the Mu- 
seum and started through the same 
street. A big police truck swung around 
the corner and stopped at the brown- 
stone house. Twenty uniformed officers, 
some of them carrying sawed-off shot- 
guns, piled out. Two more trucks with 
sirens shrieking followed. The street 
was alive with police, all armed with 
shotguns or pistols. Four of them 
hustled out a wicked-looking machine 
gun and set it up on the opposite side of 
the street, facing the door of the house. 

T COULD hardly believe that this was 
real life and not a movie thriller. The 
action was fast and dramatic. A second 
machine gun, mounted on the high steps 
of a near-by dwelling, pointed its black 
muzzle to the flat roof of the house. 
Beside it a powerful searchlight picked 
out every brick and stone as it played 
along the cornice. A cat could not have 



moved on the edge without being seen 
by the grim officer who swung the gun 
back and forth along the beam of light. 
God help the man who tried to escape 
that way! 

In the street a clanging ambulance 
drove a path through the packed line of 
spectators. Four policemen with a big 
hand searchlight, shotguns, and pistols 
crossed the street to the front door of the 
house. I tried to slip in behind them, 
but the rearmost officer caught me by 
the arm. 

"Hey, buddy, what's the big idea? 
There's likely to be some shooting in 
there." 

Sheepishly I grinned and backed out. 
The officers disappeared. After five or 
ten minutes, one of them came to the 
door and called the ambulance. The 
body of a man was lifted onto the 
stretcher. 

Fifteen minutes later two plain-clothes 
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men came out of a basement door leading 
between them a hatless man in shirt and 
trousers. They had found him in bed in 
the upper story of an adjoining house. 
He was still protesting his innocence. 

"You haven't got anything on me!" 
I heard him wail. 

Grimly silent, the officers hustled him 
into the waiting police car. 

By that time I knew pretty well what 
it was all about. A detective, patrolling 
this district, had recognized a gunman 
who was wanted for the murder of a 
policeman three years ago. He trailed 
the man to the brownstone house and 
telephoned for assistance. Two other 
detectives joined him, and the three 
started to search the house. The killer, 
with two other gunmen and a woman, 
was in a room on the third floor. They 
shot through the door, badly wounding 
two of the detectives. The one Miss 
Seeling first saw had six bullets in his 
arms and body. The other had five. He 
died the next day. The officers returned 
their fire, killing the murderer and 
wounding another. The remaining man 
and the woman escaped over the flat 
roofs of the adjoining houses. 

There were fifty uniformed police, a 
dozen plain-clothes men, two machine 
guns, five service cars, gas bombs, and ' 
heaven only knows what other gear 
clustered in front of that house. It 
looked like a miniature army. And this 
almost in the sacred shadow of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
where, at the moment, I toil and have 
my being! 

It was well-nigh incredible. Only 
eighteen days before, I had left China, 
with its war and bandits. Here in the 
so-called safety of New York, virtually 
at my office door, were more war and 
worse bandits than I had seen in all of 
China. I must admit that I got a great 
kick out of it. 

/^HINAjust swarms with bandits. But 
they are not the Chicago or New York 
kind. They don't shoot you in the back 
nor pot you from an automobile with a 
machine gun. Chinese brigands are still 
somewhat loath to kill a foreigner. They 
give their victims a chance, and if they 
can get what they want without shoot- 
ing they won't open fire. But from all I 
can learn of our modern city gunman, 
he has no conscience or ethics about 
killing. He would kill just as soon as 
not, and do it in a nasty way when you 
didn't have a chance. 

Chinese bandits annoy us every time 
we go to the Gobi Desert. At Kalgan, 
where we leave the railroad and civiliza- 
tion, half a dozen big camel trails con- 
verge. Brigands always concentrate in 
this region to rob the caravans carrying 
opium, furs, and other valuable goods. 
Bands of from ten to a thousand infest 
the trails, but they are all bad shots. 
Moreover, they don't like to stand up to 
rifle fire. If one or two of them are killed 
in the first volley, the rest run like stags. 



You Don't 
Have to Climb 
a Mountain— 

In a large city, one 
•%? daily passes hundreds 
of people on the streets. 
Happiness as often appears 
in the eyes of the street 
cleaners as in the faces of 
those who ride in luxurious 
limousines. The owner of 
the limousine may be ugly 
because his roses did not win 
a prize at the flower show. 
The street cleaner may be 
elated because he found a 
dime in the litter at the curb. 

Marty men enjoy golf 
from the day they frankly ac- 
knowledge that they belong in 
the dub class. On the other 
hand, the man who is the 
second-best player in his club 
may be the most miserable 
member. 

One can increase his own 
happiness by accepting his 
limitations. 

Of course, the high pre- 
tensions of individuals often 
contribute mightily to na- 
tional progress, whereas it is 
doubtful if a nation of easily 
satisfied men and women can 
be progressive. 

Children are often cursed 
by the excessive ambitions of 
their parents for their suc- 
cess and welfare. Many a 
boy who could happily ad- 
just himself to the modest in- 
come of a routine worker is 
brutally whipped into striv- 
ing for an income and a po- 
sition far beyondhis capacity. 
Such lives are often scarred. 

Ambition, endeavor, and 
struggle are splendid quali- 
ties. Even illusions are de- 
sirable, but there comes a 
day when they must be shed. 
We cannot all be million- 
aires and we cannot be 
eternally young. The wise 
man, it would seem, faces 
realities bravely. He does 
not resign from life. Be- 
cause he cannot reach the 
peak of the mountain, he 
does not refuse to enjoy the 
view from a lower level. 

WILLIAM FEATHER 



About twenty Chinese bandits to one 
well-armed foreigner is proper odds, as 
we have found by experience. Of course, 
when we get well out into the desert 
there are no brigands at all, for there is 
no one to rob and they cannot live off 
the country. 

A Chinese bandit sounds like a very 
terrible person from the distance of New 
York, but the closer you get to him the 
less fearsome he becomes. He is just 
about the opposite in all things of the 
American variety. 

TN OCTOBER of 1930, MacKenzie 

Young, my late Chief of Motor Trans- 
port, was attacked in Mongolia by 
thirty-seven bandits. They fired forty 
or fifty shots at him with pistols and 
rifles. Mac fired only five times, but he 
wounded two men and killed one horse. 
The remaining thirty-five brigands ran 
away. They were not accustomed to 
that sort of shooting. 

Poor Mac! Wounded three times in 
the war, and with all the experiences 
that we had together in the Gobi behind 
him, he met his death last September in 
"safe" America. He was alone in his 
car driving from New York to California. 
In Nevada he met two nice-looking 
young men who asked him for a lift. Of 
course, he consented. Mac never refuseJ 
a kindness to any human being. 

Near Lovelock they suggested that it 
would be well to fill his water bottle 
from a spring beside the road. While he 
sat in the car, one of the men doped the 
canteen and offered him a drink. A 
short time later the drugged water made 
him so sleepy that he could not go on. 
He stopped the car beside the road and 
while one of the men effusively thanked 
him for the ride, the other stepped be- 
hind, bashed him over the head, robbed 
him, and left him in the car. He died 
a victim of the criminals. Had he re- 
mained in China or the desert, doubtless 
he would be alive today. It was only 
when he returned to the "safety" of 
civilization that he met his death. 

In 1923 our expedition was encamped 
on the desert two hundred and fifty 
miles north of Kalgan. I had to return 
to Kalgan to bring up some additional 
supplies, and drove back with one man 
and two motor trucks. A week earlier 
two Russian cars had been attacked by 
brigands on the trail which we were 
following and robbed of several thousand 
dollars' worth of sable skins. When we 
neared the spot where the holdup had 
occurred, I was alone and three miles 
ahead of the other truck. The thought 
flashed into my mind: 

" I wonder if those bandits would dare 
to try it again in the same place." 

A second later, the head and shoulders 
of a horseman appeared over the ridge of 
a hill three hundred yards away. He 
was either a bandit or a soldier, and as 
the two are synonymous in China, I did 
not care to have him around. I dropped 
a couple of (Continued on page SO) 



They Call Him "Crazy" 



And HARDCASTLE 
PENNOCK admits it- 
Just crazy enough to 
find rich rewards from 
sharing with others his 
thrill of living 

By Charles B. 
Parmer 



A STALWART chap, in the 
mid-afternoon of life, 

I % walked briskly into a lead- 
ing New York bank and 
said to a secretary: 

"Please tell the chairman of your 
Board that I'm crazy, and must see 
him immediately. If he asks my name, 
tell him it's Hardcastle Pennock." 

The secretary smiled. He'd heard 
bank officials laughingly say, "Oh, Pen- 
nock? He's crazy;" but this was the 
first time Pennock— well-known life in- 
surance man — was heard to admit it. 

Five minutes later Pennock, sitting 
beside the chairman, said bluntly: 

" I want to declare myself incompetent 
to manage my financial affairs. I want 
to establish a living trust for myself— 
and turn all my finances over to that 
trust; and my funds are to be invested 
in United States bonds only." 

The official whistled. "With inside 
track, and stocks going up? You are 
crazy!" he exclaimed. 

" I know it," Pennock laughed. 
"That's why I want a trust established 
to handle my funds." 

That was done in the early fall of 
1929. 

A few weeks later Wall Street reeled. 
While newsboys cried "Extra!" Pen- 
nock sat in a club window, smiling. Fel- 
low club-members rushed about madly, 
trying to stave off their personal catas- 
trophes. 

"Did you know this was coming?" 
one demanded of him. "Why didn't 
you tell us? " 

"Why didn't I tell you?" Pennock re- 
torted, smiling. "I didn't know it my- 
self— I 'm too crazy to know such things." 

"Yes, you're crazy! Crazy as a fox," 
the other commented. 

This is the Hardcastle Pennock who 
recently obtained from New York State 




a charter for the oddly named "Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Rich." Behind that act lies a story, 
never told before, of one of America's 
unique personalities, a man who, known 
to his friends as "Crazy Pennock," has 
achieved financial independence and 
happiness by strange methods. 

"DERHAPS he has been a bit unusual 
always; but there was a time when he 
was not rated as wealthy. Leaving his 
Beverly, N. J., birthplace when a youth, 
he went to a mid-Western city, where, 
he said to me, "in 1899 and 1900 I went 
hungry many a night." 

At dusk, one winter's day, a drizzle 
was falling. Pennock, having neither 
overcoat nor unbrella, crouched against 
the glass front of a restaurant. Within, 
a waiter was serving a corpulent diner. 

"At that moment," he said, " I turned 
to the heavens and I prayed, 'Dear God, 
give me a chance. If you do, I'll help out 
a few hungry souls like myself.'" 

The answer to that prayer, he told 
me, was the beginning of a new life for 
him, with a promise to fulfill. 

One day he was so dispirited — he 
had not made a success as a business 



Have you the courage to be original, 
even though others laugh? Mr. Pen' 
nock has found it the surest way to 
happiness 



trader— that he thought he'd see if 
anyone else was more unfortunate. He 
went through the hallways of the 
shabby building where he had his 
office, calling: 

"There will be a weep hour in Pen- 
nock's office at five o'clock. Come one, 
come all, to Pennock's weep hour." 

Impelled by curiosity, a nondescript 
group — men down at the heels — came 
into Pennock's room. 

"A weep hour, eh?" one ratty-faced 
man said to the crowd. "Say, I think 
this guy's crazy." 

'""THAT was the first .time he was 
dubbed crazy. ' a 
"Fellows, times are so hard that I 
thought we'd all get together and 
weep on each other's shoulder," Pen- 
nock announced. 

For half an hour these failures com- 
miserated one another and blamed 
everything from the government to 
blind luck for their troubles. 

Pennock learned much from that 
"weep hour." He said: 

" I discovered I wasn't so down-and- 
out as I thought. I had some things 
that many of them didn't have: health, 
and a belief that somewhere there was 
a Creator who was going to give me a 
chance. That hope was priceless to me. 
I learned this, too: Most of those men 
were failures because, when tripped by 
circumstance, they stayed down, wait- 
ing for someone to pick them up. 
"I decided to pick myself up." 
Selling his office furniture for a few 
dollars, he took a day coach for New 
York. He began peddling insurance, as 
it was phrased in those days. 

"I didn't like that term, so I began 
working differently. I tried to see the 
biggest men in New York— and fre- 
quently I got access to them by saying 
frankly to their secretaries: 

'"Please tell Mr. G. that I wish 
neither to sell him insurance nor to 
borrow money from him. In fact, my 
company wishes to offer him something 
without charge — I am here merely to 
make the presentation.'" 

Frequently that opened the door for 
him. Fellow underwriters called it "a 
crazy way to approach a man." Perhaps 
it was crazy, for those days. 

By way of introduction to his pro- 
spective client he would say: 

"Mr. G., I don't know whether it is 
wise for you (Continued on page 122) 
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A MAN 



By 

DASHIELL 
HAMMETT 




SAMUEL SPADE put his 
telephone aside and 
) looked at his watch 
It was not quite four 
o'clock. He called, "Yoo-hoo!" 

Effie Perine came in from the 
outer office. She was eating a 
piece of chocolate cake. 

"Tell Sid Wise I won't be 
able to keep that date this 
afternoon," he said. 

She put the last of the cake 
into her mouth and licked the 
tips of forefinger and thumb. 
"That's the third time this 
week." 

When he smiled, the v's of 
his chin, mouth, and brows 
grew longer. " I know, but I've 
got to go out and save a life." 
He nodded at the telephone. 
"Somebody's scaring Max 
Bliss.'- 

She laughed. "Probably 
somebody named John D. Conscience." 

He looked up at her from the cigarette 
he had begun to make. "Know any' 
thing I ought to know about him?" 

"Nothing you don't know. I was just 
thinking about the time he let his 
brother go to San Quentin." 

Spade shrugged. "That's not the 
worst thing he's done." He lit his 
cigarette, stood up, and reached for his 
hat. ' But he's all right now. All 
Samuel Spade clients are honest, God- 
fearing folk. If I'm not back at closing 
time just run along." 

He went to a tall apartment building 
on Nob Hill, pressed a button set in the 



A man appeared in the vesti- 
bule behind Tom. He was 
smaller than cither Spade or 
Tom, but compactly built. He 
had a ruddy, square face and a 
close-trimmed, grizzled mus- 
tache. His clothes were neat. 
He wore a black bowler perched 
on the back of his head. 

Spade addressed 
this man over 
Tom's shoulder: 
"Hello, Dundy." 
Dundy nodded 



frame of a door marked 10K. The door 
was opened immediately by a burly dark 
man in wrinkled dark clothes. He was 
nearly bald and carried a gray hat in one 
hand. 

The burly man said, "Hello, Sam." 
He smiled, but his small eyes lost none of 
their shrewdness. "What are you doing 
here?" 

Spade said, "Hello, Tom." His face 
was wooden, his voice expressionless. 
"Bliss in?" 

"Is he!" Tom pulled down the cor- 
ners of his thick-lipped mouth. "You 
don't have to worry about that." 

Spade's brows came together. "Well?" 



briefly and came to the door. His blue 
eyes were hard and prying. 

"What is it?" he asked Tom. 

"B-l-i-s-s, M-a-x," Spade spelled 
patiently. "I want to see him. He 
wants to see me. Catch on?" 

Tom laughed. Dundy did not. Tom 
said, "Only one of you gets your wish." 
Then he glanced sidewise at Dundy and 
abruptly stopped laughing. He seemed 
uncomfortable. 

Spade scowled. "All right," he de- 
manded irritably; "is he dead or has he 
killed somebody?" 

Dundy thrust his square face up at 
Spade and seemed to push his words 



Called Spade 

A 




A mystery story 
with the reality 
of a photograph 




" The man who came in with 
you," Dundy said harshly. 
" Who is he? Why didn't you 
say anything about him?" 



out with his lower lip. "What 
makes you think either?" 

Spade said, "Oh, sure! I come 
calling on Mr. Bliss and I 'm stopped 
at the door by a couple of men 
from the police Homicide Detail, 
and I'm supposed to think I'm just 
interrupting a game of rummy." 

"Aw, stop it, Sam," Tom 
grumbled, looking at neither Spade 
nor Dundy. "He's dead." 

"Killed?" 

Tom wagged his head slowly up and 
down. He looked at Spade now. 
"What've you got on it?" 

Spade replied in a deliberate mono- 
tone, "He called me up this afternoon — 
say at five minutes to four— I looked at 
my watch after he hung up and there 
was still a minute or so to go — and said 
somebody was after his scalp. He wanted 
me to come over. It seemed real enough 
to him — it was up in his neck all right." 
He made a small gesture with one hand. 
"Well, here I am." 

"Didn't say who or how?" Dundy 
asked. 

Spade shook his head. "No. Just 
somebody had offered to kill him and he 
believed them, and would I come over 
right away." 



" Didn't he— ? " Dundy began quickly. 

"He didn't say anything else," Spade 
said. "Don't you people tell me any- 
thing?" 

Dundy said curtly, "Come in and 
take a look at him." 
Tom said, "It's a sight." 

'""PHEY went across the vestibule and 
through a door into a green and 
rose living-room. 

A man near the door stopped sprin- 
kling white powder on the end of a glass- 
covered small table to say, "Hello, 
Sam." 

Spade nodded, said, "How are you, 
Phels?" and then nodded at the two 
men who stood talking by a window. 

The dead man lay with his mouth 
open. Some of his clothes had been taken 



off. His throat was 
puffy and dark. The 
end of his tongue show- 
ing in a corner of his 
mouth was bluish, swol- 
len. On his bare chest, 
over the heart, a five- 
pointed star had been 
outlined in black ink 
and in the center of it 
a T. 

Spade looked down at 
the dead man and stood 
for a moment silently 
studying him. Then he 
asked, "He was found 
like that?" 

"About," Tom said. 
"We moved him around 
a little." He jerked a 
thumb at the shirt, undershirt, vest, and 
coat lying on a table. "They were 
spread over the floor." 

Spade rubbed his chin. His yellow- 
gray eyes were dreamy. "When?" 

Tom said, "We got it at four-twenty. 
His daughter gave it to us." He moved 
his head to indicate a closed door. 
"You'll see her." 
"Know anything?" 
"Heaven knows," Tom said wearily. 
"She's been kind of hard to get along 
with so far." He turned to Dundy. 
"Want to try her again now?" 

Dundy nodded, then spoke to one of 
the men at the window. "Start sifting 
his papers, Mack. He's supposed to've 
been threatened." 

Mack said, "Right." He pulled his 
hat down over his eyes and walked 
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towards a green secretaire in the far end 
of the room. 

A man came in from the corridor, a 
heavy man of fifty with a deeply lined, 
grayish face under a broad-brimmed 
black hat. He said, "Hello, Sam," and 
then told Dundy, "He had company 
around half past two, stayed just about 
an hour. A big blond man in brown, 
maybe forty or forty-five. Didn't send 
his name up. I got it from the Filipino 
in the elevator that rode him both ways." 

"Sure it was only an hour?" Dundy 
asked. 

The gray-faced man shook his head. 
"But he's sure it wasn't more than half 
past three when he left. He says the 
afternoon papers came in then, and this 
man had ridden down with him before 
they came." He pushed his hat back to 
scratch his head, then pointed a thick 
finger at the design inked on the dead 
man's breast and asked somewhat 
plaintively, "What the deuce do you 
suppose that thing is?" 

Nobody replied. Dundy asked, "Can 
the elevator boy identify him?" 

"He says he could, but that ain't al- 
ways the same thing. Says he 
never saw him before." He 
stopped looking at the dead 
man. "The girl's getting me a 
list of his phone calls. How 
you been, Sam?" 

Spade said he had been all 
right. Then he said slowly, 
"His brother's big and blond 
and maybe forty or forty- 
five." 

Dundy's blue eyes were 
hard and bright. "So what?" 
he asked. 

"You remember the Gray- 
stone Loan swindle. They 
were both in it, but Max eased 
the load over on Theodore and 
it turned out to be one to 
fourteen years in San Quentin." 



"P\UNDY was slowly wagging 
his head up and down. " I 
remember now. Where is he? " 

Spade shrugged and began 
to make a cigarette. 

Dundy nudged Tom with 
an elbow. "Find out." 

Tom said, "Sure, but if he 
was out of here at half past 
three and this fellow was still 
alive at five to four — " 

"And he broke his leg so he 
couldn't duck back in," the 
gray-faced man said jovially. 

" Find out," Dundy re- 
peated. 

Tom said, "Sure, sure," and 
went to the telephone. 

Dundy addressed the gray- 
faced man: "Check up on the 
newspapers; see what time 
they were actually delivered 
this afternoon." 

The gray-faced man nodded 
and left the room. 



The man who had been searching the 
secretaire said, "Uh-huh," and turned 
around holding an envelope in one 
hand, a sheet of paper in the other. 

Dundy held out his hand. "Some- 
thing?" 

The man said, "Uh-huh," again and 
gave Dundy the sheet of paper. 

Spade was looking over Dundy's 
shoulder. 

It was a small sheet of common white 
paper bearing a penciled message in 
neat, undistinguished handwriting: 

When this reaches you I will be too 
close for you to escape—this time. We 
will balance our accounts— for good. 

The signature was a five-pointed star 
enclosing a T, the design on the dead 
man's left breast. 

Dundy held out his hand again and 
was given the envelope. Its stamp was 
French. The address was typewritten: 

Max Bliss, Esq. 

Amsterdam Apartments 
San Francisco, Calif. 

U. S. A. 



"Postmarked Paris," he said, "the 
second of the month." He counted 
swiftly on his fingers. "That would get 
it here today, all right." He folded the 
message slowly, put it in the envelope, 
put the envelope in his coat pocket. 
"Keep digging," he told the man who 
had found the message. 

The man nodded and returned to the 
secretaire. 

Dundy looked at Spade. "What do 
you think of it?" 

Spade's brown cigarette wagged up 
and down with his words. "I don't like 
it. I don't like any of it." 

Tom put down the telephone. "He 
got out the fifteenth of last month," he 
said. " I got them trying to locate him." 

CPADE went to the telephone, called a 
number, and asked for Mr. Darrell. 
Then: "Hello, Harry, this is Sam Spade. 
. . . Fine. How's Lil? . . . Yes. . . . 
Listen, Harry, what does a five-pointed 



star with a capital T in the middle 
mean? . . . What? How do you spell 
it? . . . Yes, I see. . . . And if you 
found it on a body? . . . Neither do I. 
. . . Yes, and thanks. I'll tell you 
about it when I see you. . . . Yes, give 
me a ring. . . . Thanks. . . . 'By." 

Dundy and Tom were watching him 
closely when he turned from the tele- 
phone. He said, "That's a fellow who 
knows things sometimes. He says it's a 
pentagram with a Greek tau — t-a-u— in 
the middle; a sign magicians used to 
use. Maybe Rosicrucians still do." 

"What's a Rosicrucian?" Tom asked. 

"It could be Theodore's first initial, 
too," Dundy said. 

Spade moved his shoulders, said care- 
lessly, " Yes, but if he wanted to auto- 
graph the job it'd been just as easy for 
him to sign his name." 

He then went on more thoughtfully, 
"There are Rosicrucians at both San 
Jose and Point Loma. I don't go much 



for this, but maybe we ought to look 
them up." 

Dundy nodded. 

Spade looked at the dead man's 
clothes on the table. "Anything in his 
pockets? " 

"Only what you'd expect to find," 
Dundy replied. " It's on the table 
there." 

CPADE went to the table and looked 
down at the little pile of watch and 
chain, keys, wallet, address book, 
money, gold pencil, handkerchief, and 
spectacle case beside the clothing. He 
did not touch them, but slowly picked 
up, one at a time, the dead man's shirt, 
undershirt, vest, and coat. A blue 
necktie lay on the table beneath them. 
He scowled irritably at it. "It hasn't 
been worn," he complained. 

Dundy, Tom, and the coroner's 
deputy, who had stood silent all this 
while by the window — he was a small 
man with a slim, dark, intelligent face- 
came together to stare down at the 
unwrinkled blue silk. 

Tom groaned miserably. Dundy 
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" It's a ten-to-one bet 
there wasn't any 
funeral," said Spade, 
shaking his finger at 
Tom, "Check on it 
. . . don't miss a trick" 



cursed under his breath. Spade lifted 
the necktie to look at its back. The 
label was a London haberdasher's. 

Spade said cheerfully, "Swell. San 
Francisco, Point Loma, San Jose, Paris, 
London." 

Dundy glowered at him. 
The gray-faced man came in. "The 
papers got here at three-thirty, all 
right," he said. His eyes widened a 
little. "What's up?" As he crossed the 
room towards them he said, "I can't 
find anybody that saw Blondy sneak 
back in here again." He looked un- 
comprehendingly at the necktie until 
Tom growled, " It's brand-new;" then 
he whistled softly. 

Dundy turned to Spade. "The deuce 
with all this," he said bitterly. "He's 
got a brother with reasons for not liking 
him. The brother just got out of stir. 
Somebody who looks like his brother 
left here at half past three. Twenty- 
five minutes later he phoned you he'd 
been threatened. Less than half an 
hour after that his daughter came in and 
found him dead — strangled." He poked 
a finger at the small, dark-faced man's 
chest. "Right?" 

' ' Strangled, ' ' the dark- 
faced man said precisely, 
"by a man. The hands 
were large." 

"0. K." Dundy turned 
to Spade again. " We find a 
threatening letter. Maybe 
that's what he was telling 
you about, maybe it was 
something his brother said 
to him. Don't let's guess. 
Let's stick to what we 
know. We know he — " 

P "PHE man at the secre- 
taire turned around and 
said, "Got another one." His 
mien was somewhat smug. 

The eyes with which 
the five men at the table 
looked at him were identi- 
cally cold, unsympathetic. 

He, nowise disturbed by 
their hostility, read aloud: 

"Dear Bliss: 

"I am writing this to tell 
you for the last time that I 
want my money back, and 
I want it back by the first 
of the month, all of it. If I 
don't get it I am going to do 
something about it, and you 
ought to be able to guess 
what I mean. And don't 
think I am kidding. 
"Yours truly, 

"Daniel Talbot." 

He grinned. "That's an- 
other T for you." He 
picked up an envelope. 
"Postmarked San Diego, the 
twenty-fiftlVof last month." 
He grinned again. "And 
that's another city for you." 



Spade shook his head. " Point Loma's 
down that way," he said. 

He went over with Dundy to look at 
the letter. It was written in blue ink on 
white stationery of good quality, as was 
the address on the envelope, in a cramped, 
angular handwriting that seemed to 
have nothing in common with that of the 
penciled letter. 

Spade said ironically, "Now we're 
getting somewhere." 

Dundy made an impatient gesture. 
"Let's stick to what we know," he 
growled. 

"Sure," Spade agreed. "What is it?" 

There was no reply. 

Spade took tobacco and cigarette 
papers from his pocket. "Didn't some' 
body say something about talking to a 
daughter?" he asked. 

"We'll talk to her." Dundy turned 
on his heel, then suddenly frowned at 
the dead man on the floor. He jerked a 
thumb at the small, dark-faced man. 
"Through with it?" 

" I'm through." 

Dundy addressed Tom curtly: "Get 
rid of it." He addressed the gray-faced 
man : " I want to see both elevator boys 
when I'm finished with the girl." 

He went to the closed door Tom had 
pointed out to Spade and knocked on it. 

A SLIGHTLY harsh female voice 
within asked, "What is it?" 

"Lieutenant Dundy. I want to talk 
to Miss Bliss." 

There was a pause; then the voice 
said, "Come in." 

Dundy opened the door and Spade fol- 
lowed him into a black, gray, and silver 
room, wherea big-boned and ugly middle- 
aged woman in black dress and white 
apron sat beside a bed on which a girl lay. 

The girl lay, elbow on pillow, cheek on 
hand, facing the big-boned, ugly woman. 
She was apparently about eighteen years 
old. She wore a gray suit. Her hair was 
blond and short, her face firm-featured 
and remarkably symmetrical. She did 
not look at the two men coming into the 
room. 

Dundy spoke to the big-boned woman, 
while Spade was lighting his cigarette: 
"We want to ask you a couple of ques- 
tions, too, Mrs. Hooper. You're Bliss's 
housekeeper, aren't you?" 

The woman said, "I am." Her 
slightly harsh voice, the level gaze of her 
deep-set gray eyes, the stillness and size 
of her hands lying in her lap, all con- 
tributed to the impression she gave of 
resting strength. 

"What do you know about this?" 

"I don't know anything about it. I 
was let off this morning to go over to 
Oakland to my nephew's funeral, and 
when I got back you and the other 
gentlemen were here and — and this had 
happened." 

Dundy nodded, asked, "What do you 
think about it?" 

" I don't know what to think," she re- 
plied simply. 
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"Didn't you know he expected it to 
happen?" 

Now the girl suddenly stopped watch- 
ing Mrs. Hooper. She sat up in bed, 
turning wide, excited eyes on Dundy, 
and asked, "What do you mean?" 

"I mean what I said. He'd been 
threatened. He called up Mr. Spade" — 
he indicated Spade with a nod — "and 
told him so just a few minutes before he 
was killed." 

"But who — ?" she began. 

"That's what we're asking you," 
Dundy said. "Who had that much 
against him?" 

She stared at him in astonishment. 
"Nobody would — " 

This time Spade interrupted her, 
speaking with a softness that made his 
words seem less brutal than they were. 
"Somebody did." When she turned her 
stare on him he asked, "You don't 
know of any threats?" 

She shook her head from side to side 
with emphasis. 

He looked at Mrs. Hooper. "You?" 

"No, sir," she said. 

He returned his attention to the girl. 
"Do you know Daniel Talbot?" 

"Why, yes," she said. "He was here 
for dinner last night." 

"Who is he?" 

" I don't know, except that he lives in 
San Diego, and he and Father had some 
sort of business together. I'd never met 
him before." 

"What sort of terms were they on?" 

She frowned a little, said slowly, 
"Friendly." 

Dundy spoke: "What business was 
your father in?" 

"He was a financier." 

"You mean a promoter?" 

"Yes, I suppose you could call it 
that." 

"Where is Talbot staying, or has he 
gone back to San Diego?" 

"I don't know." 

"What does he look like?" 

She frowned again, thoughtfully. 
"He's kind of large, with a red face and 
white hair and a white mustache." 

"Old?" 

" I guess he must be sixty; fifty-five at 
least." 

"P\UNDY looked at Spade, who put the 
stub of his cigarette in a tray on the 
dressing table and took up the question- 
ing. "How long since you've seen your 
uncle?" 

Her face flushed. "You mean Uncle 
Ted?" 

He nodded. 

"Not since," she began, and bit her 
lip. Then she said, "Of course, you 
know. Not since he first got out of 
prison." 

"He came here?" 

"Yes." 

"To see your father?" 
"Of course." 

"What sort of terms were they on?" 
She opened her eyes wide. "Neither 



of them is very demonstrative," she 
said, "but they are brothers, and Father 
was giving him money to set him up in 
business again." 

"Then they were on good terms?" 

"Yes," she replied in the tone of one 
answering an unnecessary question. 

"Where does he live?" 

"On Post Street," she said, and gave a 
number. 

"And you haven't seen him since?" 

"No. He was shy, you know, about 
having been in prison — " She finished 
the sentence with a gesture of one hand. 

Spade addressed Mrs. Hooper :" You 've 
seen him since?" 

"No, sir." 

He pursed his lips, asked slowly, 
"Either of you know he was here this 
afternoon? " 

They said, "No," together. 

"Where did—?" 

Someone knocked on the door. 

Dundy said, "Come in." 

Tom opened the door far enough to 
stick his head in. "His brother's here," 
he said. 

The girl, leaning forward, called, "Oh, 
Uncle Ted ! " 

A BIG, blond man in brown appeared 
behind Tom. He was sunburned to 
an extent that made his teeth seem 
whiter, his clear eyes bluer, than they 
were. 

He asked, " What's the matter, 
Miriam? " 

"Father's dead," she said, and began 
to cry. 

Dundy nodded at Tom, who stepped 
out of Theodore Bliss's way and let him 
come into the room. 

A woman came in behind him, slowly, 
hesitantly. She was a tall woman in her 
late twenties, blond, not quite plump. 
Her features were generous, her face 
pleasant and intelligent. She wore a 
small brown hat and a mink coat. 

Bliss put an arm around his niece, 
kissed her forehead, sat on the bed be- 
side her. "There, there," he said awk- 
wardly. 

She saw the blond woman, stared 
through her tears at her for a moment, 
then said, "Oh, how do you do, Miss 
Barrow." 

The blond woman said, "I'm awfully 
sorry to — " 

Bliss cleared his throat, and said, 
"She's Mrs. Bliss now. We were married 
this afternoon." 

Dundy looked angrily at Spade. 
Spade, making a cigarette, seemed.about 
to laugh. 

Miriam Bliss, after a moment's sur- 
prised silence, said, "Oh, I do wish you 
all the happiness in the world." She 
turned to her uncle while his wife was 
murmuring "Thank you" and said, 
"And you too, Uncle Ted." 

He patted her shoulder and squeezed 
her to him. He was looking question- 
ingly at Spade and Dundy. 

"Your brother (Continued on page 92) 




Storm and disaster are doomed by the rainbow 



You Cant Put Out the Sun 



And you cant 
the comebac\ in a 
gallant heart 

By ARCHIBALD 
RUTLEDGE 

IN TIMES of distress I find it im- 
mensely heartening to observe how 
nature responds to trouble, how her 
children of a humbler order than 
man meet and overcome difficulty and 
disaster. After apparent ruin, nature 
always stages a recovery. She never 
shows fear. She is never hopeless. The 
glory of going on is immutably hers. 
And since we are her children, it can be 
ours. 

So much of my life has been spent in 
the fields and woods that I have seen 
many a calamity befall nature as a 
whole, or certain of her lesser children. 
And I have found that by observing 
their escape from plights analogous to 
ours, it is possible to discern a way out 
for ourselves. 

For almost every natural shock to 
which the human flesh is heir, I find a 
counterpart in nature. An old Negro 
once said to me, "Sorrow is common to 
the Race." In a deep sense sorrow is 
common to life. This same dusky phi- 
losopher remarked, "Unless a man is in 



trouble, his prayers ain't got no suc- 
tion." Our faith and hope are perhaps 
never so fervent as when we are in dis- 
tress. 

To nature come storms, fires, floods, 
extremes of heat and cold, droughts. Not 
long ago I stood in the lonely heart of a 
swamp from which, a week before, a 
great flood had subsided. For a fort- 
night every plant and flower had been 
lost under the yellow smother of waters. 
The sun had hardly dried off the reeking 
death of the drowned swamp lands be- 
fore nature had set about her work of re- 
pair. Bushes that had lost all their 
leaves showed hints of coming greenery. 
Serried ranks of marsh-blades that had 
been mashed flat by the freshet tide were 
already recovering their upright po- 
sitions. Everywhere there was an air of 
serenity, as if disaster were temporary. 
With nature ruin is transient. Life and 
the resurrection of beauty are eternal. 

A month later I revisited the swamp. 
Wild flowers were peeping out shyly from 
the dingy wreckage of the flood. Ferns 
of magic size were unfolding their mys- 
tical emerald fronds. A spirit of sub- 
dued triumph brooded over all, a spirit 
of quiet rejoicing, which kept singing 
to my heart, "Hope is stronger than 
fear; love is greater than grief; life is 
mightier than death; disaster is an inci- 
dent of time. The shadows and rain of 
today will nourish the blossoms of to- 
morrow." 

In that same swamp, during the 
gloomy height of the flood, I observed 
how a flock of wild turkeys took that 
calamity — a real one to them, for they 



were cut off for a fortnight from their 
exercise, on which they are very de- 
pendent, and from all their regular food 
supply. Wild turkeys never stay in 
trees except to roost. But these, driven 
from their familiar haunts on the 
ground, took refuge in the great tupelos 
and cypresses. 

As I was in a canoe, and far below 
them, I was able to approach within 
good scouting distance without being 
observed. They swayed back and forth 
on the limbs as they balanced them- 
selves while eating buds. High in their 
new homes, adjusted to their evil day, 
they took reverses as they came, and 
found a way out; and did so of them- 
selves, without lamentation. 

TATE one afternoon I saw a telltale 
red glow in the pinelands near home. 
Uneasy for fear that it might be a forest 
fire, I rode four miles down the highway. 
When I reached the scene, I discovered* 
a home in ruins, a humble home of a 
humble friend of mine, a one-armed oar- 
maker. 

He was standing in the road with his 
wife and little children, watching the 
smoldering pile. I shall never forget his 
first words to me: 

"She's gone; but I will start to re- 
build tomorrow — " 

He had lost every material thing he 
owned — even the simple tools of his 
trade. But he had not lost his heart. 
Living in the woods, he had spoken like 
a true son of nature. For nature always 
starts again; and she starts tomorrow — 
sometimes (Continued on page 87) 
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Knights Errand 



Love sent Greg Conroy to Hollywood 
on a fantastic mission 



By Octavus Roy Cohen 
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OMORROW 
night," announced 
the young man, 
you are having 
dinner with me." 

"Indeed? And why?" 
"Good excuse to see a 
show afterwards." 

"I'm fed up on theaters." 
"Then we'll dance." 
The girl smiled in spite of 
herself. "Sorry, Greg. To- 
morrow night I shall prob- 
ably dine with the Convention of 
Foreign Philosophers. They yearn to 
discuss deep things with a person who 
knows all the answers." 

"Let 'em wait, Midge. Philoso- 
phers grow on mulberry bushes. I'm 
unique. Besides, this is a celebra- 
tion." 

"Of what." 
"My departure." 
She considered the matter gravely. 
"That truly is worth celebrating. 
Where goest thou?" 
"California." 

"Really? All the way across the 
country — alone? And such a youth!" 



" The blood of pioneers courses 
through my veins. Hardships mean 
nothing to me. I shall rough it across 
the waste lands in a drawing-room." 

"My hero! But why is Los Angeles to 
be brightened by your presence? Or is 
it a community secret? Perhaps you'd 
better tell me; I might be the mayor's 
daughter." 

He lowered his voice: "Hist! A very 
sibilant Hist! I'm looking for new 
worlds to conquer. The conquering 
business has been 'way below par around 
here lately. The depression, probably." 

'""THE girl studied him for a moment. 

He was young and slender and more 
than moderately handsome. His fea- 
tures were finely chiseled and his hair 
attractively tousled. His eyes were gray 
and humorous, and his mouth twisted 
engagingly at the corners when he spoke 
lightly — which was always. 

All about them was the subdued, dis- 
creet hum of a fashionable tea-room at 
five-thirty in the afternoon: people well 
dressed, well mannered, and utterly sure 
of themselves; soft music and velvet- 
footed waiters; excellent food, about 



which no one seemed to get excited. 
Greg returned her stare with interest. 

"You're tiny," he announced abruptly, 
"but pretty." 

"Which still doesn't explain this 
sudden passion for California. Are you 
just going for the sake of giving the 
movie stars a thrill?" 

"No stars in my itinerary. Don 
Mabry is flinging a house party. Lots of 
tennis, lots of golf, and much whoopee. 
New York is boring me — excepting only 
you. I hunger for the coastal sunshine." 

Her eyes deepened with mock seri- 
ousness. "But, Greg, please — for my 
sake, for the sake of all humanity — 
don't withhold yourself from the movie 
stars. Be your natural, normal, big- 
hearted self and give them the thrill of 
meeting you." 

"Sure, I will, Midge. I'm generous. 
When they come around I'll say hello. 
I'm quite democratic." 

CHE cupped her chin in a tiny palm 
^ and continued to regard him with 
great gravity. 

"And when you leave them, will their 
hearts be as completely smashed as 
mine?" 

" 1 suppose so. Somehow, I can't con- 
trol my deadly fascination." 

"It must frighten you sometimes." 
"Right-o!" 

"I'm so worried about the cinema 
ladies." 

"They shall not suffer. I will accept 
from each a souvenir lock of hair, and in 



return mail a cheerful post 
card." 

Her seriousness was sub-- 
merged in an infectious little 
laugh. 

"You'll bring back a blond 
curl all right, Greg — and you'll 
tell me some great star pre- 
sented it to you — somebody 
like . . . well, we'll say, Tyra 
Karlson. Then some day when 
I'm visiting in Hollywood, I'll 
find a golden cutie serving in a 
restaurant — a little girl lack- 
ing one curl — and I'll know 
you have tricked me." 

"Ah! You're planning to 
visit Hollywood, too?" 

"Some day." 

"Inspiration! An idea right 
out of my own head. You can 
go to Hollywood now — im- 
mediately. With me. We'll be mar- 
ried and call it a honeymoon." 

"No!" Her tone was sharper than 
she intended. 

"Oh, come: I'm crazy about you." 

"Well, I'm not crazy — not crazy 
enough for that, anyway." 

"You mean that you loathe and 
despise and detest and abhor me?" 

" I wouldn't go quite that strong, 
Greg. But I couldn't think of clut- 

" My dear, you do me wrong," he 
exclaimed. "I shall, ij you brutally 
insist, bring you a curl from the 
cranium of Tyra Karlson herself" 
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tering up your drawing-room with any 
extra suitcases." 

He sighed. "I never did have any 
luck with you. You possess a heart of 
agate. 1 shall flee away and drown my 
misery in tennis." 

"And blond curls?" 

"Preferably blond. Didn't you say 
you preferred one from the great Karl- 
son?" 

"Certainly. Isn't she the only star 
you'd honor with such a request?" 

"Do I have to explain all over again 
that I'm generous? I'm letting you do 
the choosing — provided, of course, that 
you must have a curl." 

"Curls are imperative. But not from 
waitresses." 

"My dear, you do me wrong. I shall, 
if you brutally insist, bring you a curl 
from the cranium of Tyra Karlson her- 
self, In person." 

"You'd never get within a mile of 
her." 

"Say not so! Your lack of confidence 
in my ability is positively insulting. I 
have personality, perseverance — " 

"That is funny." 

"I'm a misunderstood young man. 
My philosophic calm is regarded as in- 
difference. Aside from enjoying myself 
in California, I shall accomplish big 
things. But I warn you— after Tyra 
sees me 1 may not be yours for the ask- 
ing. Now to something important: Do 
we step out tomorrow night?" 

"I suppose so." Her eyes dwelt on 
him caressingly. " I do like you a lot, 
Greg. How far is it to California?" 

pREC CONROY arrived in Los An- 
geles late one afternoon and found 
a telegram at his hotel: 

WELCOME TO THE LAND OF MILK AND 
HONEYS IN THE MIDST OF YOUR PLEAS- 
URES DON'T FORGET THE SOUVENIR YOU 
PROMISED LOVE MIDGE 

Young Mr. Conroy pondered. Then 
he dispatched a wire to New York: 

WHAT SOUVENIR QUESTION MARK 
YOUR MESSAGE IS COMMA SHALL 1 SAY 
COMMA ENIGMATIC STOP LOVE STOP 
LOVE STOP DONT STOP LOVE 

Early the next morning Midge's 
reply arrived: 

A LOCK OF KARLSON'S CROWNING 
CLORY STOP IT MAKES ME FEEL 
BROAD-MINDED STOP I'M BEING ENIG- 
MATIC RIGHT BACK AT YOU STOP LOVE 

Greg settled himself to a session of 
contemplation. Midge was such a 
charming, delightful, irresponsible kid. 
The whole thing was absurd, of course, 
but it did appeal to his sense of humor. 

As a matter of fact, until this very 
moment Greg Conroy had been one of 



the only masculine persons in the United 
States who had not cherished an 
ambition to become personally and inti- 
mately acquainted with the slim, 
slumberous, exotic, and exciting Scandi- 
navian picture star. Nor would he have 
troubled himself further if he hadn't 
considered the undertaking a gorgeous 
absurdity. He sent one more telegram: 

AM STARTING OUT ON THE QUEST FOR 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE THIS MORNING 
STOP WILL WIRE RESULTS PROMPTLY 
STOP WITH ASSURANCES OF MY HIGHEST 
ESTEEM I AM YOURS TRULY CREG 

Blithely he went to the reception- 
room in the imposing Administration 
Building of the Pinnacle plant. It was 
larger than he expected and more for- 
midable. Actors of assorted ages and 
sexes sat around with stern expressions 
of hope graven on their faces, and a 
youthful and dapper reception clerk 
eyed the gathering with what appeared 
to be either boredom or annoyance. 

Greg breezed into the room and up to 
the desk. His confident manner com- 
pelled respect and the clerk glanced at 
the card which Greg flipped onto the 
desk. 

"Send that to Miss Karlson, please." 

"You have an appointment?" 

Greg chuckled. "Just tell her it's Mr. 
Conroy, of New York." 

The youth was doubtful, but willing. 
He dispatched the card and waited. Un- 
employed actors stared at Greg with 
some resentment. 

A few minutes later the messenger re- 
turned. 

"Miss Karlson doesn't remember 
you, Mr. Conroy, and she asks — " 

"Doesn't remember me!" Greg was 
shocked. "Amazing!" 

"She asks if you will state your busi- 
ness." 

"No business, my boy. Purely 
social. Kindly trot back and tell her 

so." 

AGAINST his better judgment the lad 
^ did as bidden. Ten minutes later 
a superlatively imposing gentleman — 
somewhat addicted to girth — appeared. 

"Miss Karlson doesn't recall you, 
Mr. — er — Conroy. I'm her manager." 

"How do you do," said Greg politely. 
"When do I see Miss Karlson?" 

"Why — er — perhaps if you told me 
the nature of your business . . . You 
understand . . ." 

"Social," explained Greg. "Purely 
social." 

"Where did you meet Miss Karlson?" 

Greg bent closer. "It's a secret, old 
chap. I've never met her. I desire to 
make amends right now." 

An expression of annoyance appeared 
on the manager's countenance. "You 
don't mean — " 

" I don't mean anything I shouldn't 
mean. I want to meet Miss Karlson — 
on a friendly, personal basis. No tricks, 
I promise you." 



The manager glanced wildly about 
the reception hall and wondered where 
the special officer might be. He was con- 
vinced that he was conversing with a 
lunatic. 

"But, my dear sir, it isn't possible." 

"Anything is possible. There's no 
such word as can't in my what-you-call- 
it. I'm grim!" 

"You're crazy!" 

"Sane. Absolutely sane. Let's go to 
an alienist together and he'll prove it." 

"Nuts!" exclaimed the manager. 
"Get out." 

" But I must see her. It's vital to my 
future happiness. Let me explain . . ." 

"Boloney!" exploded the large gentle- 
man and fled down the corridor. 

'"THE waiting troupers snickered audi- 
bly as Greg marched out with such 
nonchalance as he could muster. 

He made a reconnaissance by stealth 
and came eventually to the main gate — 
far, far removed from the obnoxious 
reception hall. From outside the iron- 
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work, he engaged the severe gateman in 
conversation and pressed two fine cigars 
upon him. Eventually the gateman per- 
mitted himself to be convinced, and he, 
too, summoned a boy and sent him to 
Tyra Karlson with a card. Under his 
name, Greg had written: 

"Must see you. Urgent. Personal. 
Won't bother you long. Explain to your 
manager no bologna." 

Tyra did not appear, but a hefty, 
gray-uniformed special policeman did. 

"Scram, sap!" said he with some 
show of hostility. 

"Eh?" 

"On your way. Park yourself else- 
where. Beat it. Take it on the lam, 
Pronto!" 

" I wish to see Miss Karlson." 

"Oh, yeah? Well, for seven years I've 
been craving to take dinner with King 
George, but it ain't got me no farther 
than you're gonna get; see?" 

" I see. But this is important." 

"Out, for you! Or I'll plant you in the 
hoosegow." 




"Sounds terrible," agreed Greg. "I'll 
trot along, but I'll return." 

He dropped in at a telegraph office and 
filed a wire: 

DEFEATED IN FIRST SKIRMISH STOP 
MY BACK IS AGAINST THE WALL AND I 
WILL FICHT UNTIL THE LAST FRENCHMAN 
IS DEFUNCT STOP YOUR MISSION MORE 
GOOFY THAN EVER STOP BUT 1 STILL 
LOVE YOU 

""TWO days later Greg, bitterly dis- 
couraged, again communicated with 
Midge: 

CAN'T WE SETTLE THIS SOME OTHER 
WAY QUESTION MARK THE LADY IS 
UNBELIEVABLY LACKING IN DISCERN- 
MENT STOP HER STRONGHOLDS ARE 
GUARDED BY DRAGONS AND GORGONS 
STOP NO HOPE FOR EARNEST YOUNG 
MAN LOVE 

Came an answer from Midge: 

WHY NOT INTRODUCE YOURSELF TO 
THE HEAL MR CREC CONROY STOP 



GO ON AND PLAY MARBLES STOP I 
NEVER THOUGHT YOU COULD ANYHOW 

"Brutal," groaned Greg as he read 
the wire. "Women are all heartless." 

The quest, which had started inno- 
cently enough as a lark, was now a nui- 
sance, but Greg confessed that it had 
assumed importance of a sort. He 
laughed at himself for being an idiot, 
and then decided that because he had 
started the thing he'd see it through; so 
during the next week he made himself a 
cheerful pest around the Pinnacle lot. 
But the attitude of reception clerks and 
gatemen changed. Regarding him at 
first as a harmless maniac, they eventu- 
ally thawed a trifle. After all, he was a 
decent-looking sort and his smile was 
pleasant and he never grew angry at 
their most enthusiastic insults. At the 
end of nine days the reception clerk 
on duty unbent sufficiently to ask the 
whys and wherefores. 

"Marriage!" explained Greg. 

"Aw, shucks! (Confirmed oh page 124) 





"It was the bumper and right 
fender that socked him, but it 
turned out he was only knocked 
cold . . . anyway, they got 
introduced awful abrupt" 
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He Loaded His Luck 



MAX EPSTEIN 

made Chance wor\ 
overtime and 
a $100,000,000 
industry 




By 
NEIL M. 
CLARK 



MAX EPSTEIN sat at his 
desk in the Continental' 
Illinois Bank Building in 
Chicago and made a re- 
markable admission. He said that if he 
hadn't had a lucky break thirty-four 
years before, he wouldn't be sitting at 
that desk, wouldn't be the head of a 
$100,000,000 concern which builds thou- 
sands of freight cars every year and 
operates 49,000 of them, wouldn't be 
one of the recognized Titans in the 
world of business. 

He didn't say it just that way, but he 
made it perfectly clear that a stroke of 
luck started him on the road to fortune, 
and that he wasn't ashamed to admit it. 
Indeed, the thing that puzzled him was 
why so many of his fellow business 
executives try to conceal the part luck 
has played in their careers. He could 
tell you about plenty of them. 

If a certain man, he says, hadn't in- 
herited a few thousand dollars just when 
he needed it . . . 

If an old banker hadn't died, opening 
the way for a brilliant youngster . . . 

If a certain business man had been 
honest . . . 

If a young financial genius hadn't 
fallen in love conveniently with an 
heiress . . . 

So it goes. Luck, as signified by that 





mighty little word if, is rated as highly 
important by Epstein. And nobody, he 
contends, need be ashamed of being 
lucky, because ifs never do anybody 
much good without buts. 

See how that worked out in his own 
case. If he hadn't happened to hear of 
certain Pittsburgh brewers who wanted 
to buy some refrigerator cars back in 
1S9S, and if he hadn't happened to hear 
at the same time about certain Chicago 
packers who wanted to sell some re- 
frigerator cars, he probably wouldn't 
have founded the Ceneral American 
Tank Car Corporation. 

You can see, however, that it is going 
to take a pretty big but to bridge the gap 
between the haphazard dickering about 
a few freight cars and the building up of 
a $100,000,000 business. Max Epstein 
might have cleared $1,000 on the deal 
and let it go at that. But he had the 
imagination, enterprise, and ability to 
make his stroke of luck count for more. 
So, instead of merely pocketing the 



By taking advantage of 
the breaks, Mr. Epstein 
developed modern tank 
cars which now serve the 
daily needs of all of us 



thousand dollars, he revolutionized 
freight cars. As a consequence, he revo* 
lutionized a score of industries and, by 
providing cheaper transportation, cut 
the cost of a lot of things you and I use 
every day. 

Today Mr. Epstein is just the sort of 
man you would expect him to be: the 
sort of man who knows he has had 
better luck than some men, but also 
knows that luck alone would never have 
put him in his present advantageous 
spot. In other words, he has a decent 
respect for his own abilities, without any 
of that arrogant superiority which 
power and money sometimes breed. 

r T*HE chairman of the board of the 
General American Tank Car Corpo- 
ration evidently doesn't feel the need of 
any theatrics. When I first called on 
him he was ready to see me, and within 
two minutes from the time 1 had sent 
in my name, I was in his office. No 
formalities. No hemming and hawing. 

"How are you?" said Epstein, and 
waved toward a chair. "Have a seat." 

He finished scratching his signature 
on some letters that lay on his desk, and 
I looked around. And right then, even 
before he began to talk, I began to 
perceive the nature of the man: a man 
who will neither put up bars against his 
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into Freight Cars 
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fellow men, 
sight unseen, nor lower 
bis own standards to meet them. 
For there was no door shutting off his 
private office from the corridor outside. 
There was, rather, a wide, hospitable 
archway. But in that archway, par- 
tially closing it, was a wooden screen, 
on which the carving was so delicate 
that it looked almost like lace. It 
seemed to me that the screen was some- 
what like a sign: This Office Is Always 
Open, But Remember It Is Max Ep- 
stein's Office. 

I mentioned the beauty of the screen, 
and got a further glimpse of Epstein's 
way of thinking, " It is a beauty, isn't 
it?" he said, without looking up from 
his letters. "I bought it in India." 

He went on to say that this wonderful 
handiwork was that of highly skilled 
Hind u work men , who are paid the 
equivalent of twenty-five cents a day. 
"You can imagine what unskilled work- 
ers must get," he said. I knew by his 
tone that he was sorry for those fellows. 
They weren't getting their share of the 
world's luck. 

T^HE very appearance of Max Epstein 
was wholly in character. He was well 
dressed, but in the quiet manner that 
does not call attention to itself: gray 
suit, blue shirt with a stiff collar of the 
same color, gray spats. And his vest 
was unbuttoned for comfort. 

He isn't, I soon discovered, the type 
of man who "lets himself go" easily. He 
thinks more in terms of principles than 
events, more in terms of other human 
beings than himself. As he talked I soon 
realized that he was shying away from 
speaking of his own exploits, not because 
of any false modesty, but simply because 
he saw no sense in talking about those 



exploits ex- 
cept in terms of what 
they proved about men in general 
and also about the world we live in. 

He talked about the people who are 
out of jobs. That, he said, seemed to be 
a poor distribution of luck. 

"The five-day week looks to me like 
the way out," he added. "It would 
mean putting four million more people 
to work in this country. And it will 
come. Machines will do more and more 
of the world's work in the future, and 
that will be lucky in the long run, be- 
cause it will force us to readjust our 
economic system and give men more 
leisure for play, study, and cultural 
development. 

"I am satisfied that within twenty- 
five years the average working week will 
not be more than twenty-five hours." 

Five five-hour days! 

He talked about his visit to Russia 
recently. "Communism carries the the- 
ory of luck entirely too far," he told me. 
"It won't work. Divide all the world's 
wealth equally among all people, and 
within one minute some would have 
more, some less. That's human nature. 
Even the Russians themselves are mak- 
ing concessions to private property." 

X-TE PAUSED a moment, then spoke 
very earnestly. "In business," he 
said, "men are after money. Don't let 
anybody tell you different. The job of or- 
ganized society is to see that luck isn't 
allowed to be too important in distributing 
wealth. Taxes are the one way to even 
things up. Through taxes on inheritance 
and income, those who have the most 



c o n t r i b - 

ute to the general 

well-being of those who have 

less, by means of good roads, schools, 

and so on. And this is as it should be." 

Unusual economic ideas, these, for a 
capitalist! 

\jf AXE PSTE I N was born in Germany 
in 1875. His parentsbecame natural- 
ized American citizens. Brought up in 
Cincinnati, then later in New York, he 
entered the College of the City of New 
York when he was thirteen - the young- 
est student, it is said, ever admitted up. 
to that time. He remained two years, 
then got a job as head office boy with 
an insurance company in Cincinnati. 

Right away he began to learn that 
luck plays a part in affairs -bad luck as 
well as good luck. His wages were four 
dollars a week. His employers agreed to 
pay him five if, in addition to other 
duties, he took care of the file-room. 
This room was lined to the ceiling with 
letter boxes, the higher ones being 
reached by a ladder. One day young 
Epstein slipped, and the heavy ladder 
dropped with a terrific clatter. No dam- 
age was done, except to somebody's 
nerves, but that was bad luck enough. 
They took him out of the file-room and 
cut off that extra dollar. 

In the meantime, his father had gone 
into the packing business in Chicago. 
After a few months in Cincinnati, young 
Max moved on (Continued on page 76) 



What Can You Do to 



By EDGAR C. 
WHEELER 



ONE evening not long ago my 
family and I were sitting in 
our suburban home when the 
doorbell rang. The visitor was 
a rangy, neatly dressed man of middle 
age. 

" I understand you have a clock in the 
house that won't run," he said. "Per- 
haps I can fix it." 

We all smiled, for right there above 
the fireplace was a mantel clock which 
persistently refused to go. For more 
than a year I had tried to tinker it, with- 
out success. Hopefully 1 had put off 
carrying it to a jeweler. But how did 
this stranger know? 1 asked him. 

"Somewhere in almost every house is 
a clock like that," he explained. "That's 
why I'm here." 

We learned his story. A few months 
before, he said, he had held a responsible 
position with a large wholesale house. 
In his spare time he had enjoyed the 
hobby of collecting and tinkering with 
all kinds of odd clocks. His house was 
so full of them that there was hardly 
room for pictures on the wails. And so, 
when his job blew up, instead of tearing 
his hair he sat down quietly among his 
clocks and let his mind tick along with 
them. 

Before long it ticked out an idea — 
that the world of homes has need for a 
traveling clock-mender. 

Of course, we were glad he had come, 
and we gave him the job of fixing our 
clock. Then, to our astonishment, he 
drew from his pocket an illustrated 
booklet and proceeded to sell us a fine 
new electric wall clock. A double- 
barreled idea! 

This man's resourcefulness in rising 
co an emergency 
struck me as some- 
thing pretty admir- 
able. When the pins 
were knocked from 



How to Coax a Job Out of Hiding 



IT'S time to stop blaming our mis- 
fortunes on the depression; time 
to set about overcoming its obstacles. 
And, as Mr. Wheeler says in this 
article, you can't get anywhere un- 
less you do some thinking and some 
observing. That requires industry 
and humility. 

Maybe the friend who comes to 
you seeking advice about a job can't 
mend clocks, paint emblems on 
airplanes, or import shells, but — 
he can do something. The best ad-' 
vice you can give him is to look 



honestly at himself, to get a fair es- 
timate of his own talents and char- 
acter. Perhaps after the examina- 
tion he'll think more of himself - 
perhaps less - but in any event he'll 
be nearer the facts. Give him this 
list of questions prepared by John 
S. White, employment expert for 
the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. His answers will 
indicate how he may create for him- 
self an emergency or stop-gap job 
which may well become a permaneritly 
profitable occupation. — the editor 



WHAT HAVE YOU TO SELL? 



\, In what kind of work are you 
most proficient? 

2. What are your hobbies, pas- 
time interests, and unused talents? 
List as many as you can think of. 
Place them in the order of preference, 
considering each of them thoroughly 



in the light of the next question: 
3. What kind of work do you most 
enjoy? Outdoor work? Desk work? 
Dealing with other men? Dealing 
with facts or figures? Manual work? 
Do you prefer to work alone or with 
large groups? 



Now carefully weigh each answer against the following: 
WHERE CAN YOU SELL IT? 



4. Is there any present demand 
for the services for which you are 
best fitted? 

5. If not, is there a current de- 
mand for one of your pastime in- 



terests, or could a demand be created? 

6. Who demands it? Individuals? 
Companies? Can they afford to pay 
for your services? Would you enjoy 
serving them? 



As you go through your list of assets, weighing them in this manner, cross 
out, one by one, the least promising. By the process of elimination you may 
thus arrive at last at the one best way to capitalize your value. 
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under him he refused to worry himself 
sick. He didn't go out and walk the 
streets or ask an employment bureau to 
give him something to do. He didn't 
even appeal to his friends for help. He 
simply forgot the old job that he 
couldn't bring back and turned to his 
one surest bet — himself. He took an in- 
ventory of himself. What particular 
ability or interest or idea did he possess 
that other people might need and be 
willing to pay for? The answer was 
there, at home in his own house. 

T BEGAN to wonder whether I would 
use the same intelligent initiative if I 
should find myself in the same situation, 
and I wondered how many other men 
are using it, and in what way. I deter- 
mined to find out. 

For the last several weeks I have been 
traveling here and there over the coun- 
try talking with all kinds of people who 



Money t 



? 




Fortune 
rides with many 
a man who has 
mounted his hobby to 
chase the wolf from the door 



have faced the need of re 



making a living. Some, I 
found, are walking around in circles, 
getting nowhere — paralyzed by fear, 
unable to see or think beyond the lost 
job, depending on others to lead them 
somehow to a new one. They showed 
me that you can't get anywhere unless 
you do some thinking and observing. 
But I discovered many others who are 
proving how far a man can go by taking 
stock of himself and selling whatever of 
himself is most marketable. Rising like 
champions after the knockdown, facing 
the future serenely and confidently, 
some of them are actually making more 
money than before. They have es- 
tablished new trades, founded new in- 
dustries, and have shot a healthy 
new spirit into commercial life which, 
whether the rest of us realize it or not, is 



changing the world right under our eyes. 

On the first day out I stopped at a 
flying field. In one of the hangars I 
came upon a young fellow in overalls 
busily painting a lurid skull and cross- 
bones on a small cabin monoplane. 

"What's the idea?" I asked. 

He told me that until recently he had 
been a bookkeeper. He had dabbled in 
art on the side. With natural talent, and 
some instruction in night art school, he 
had become fairly proficient. And when 
he lost his bookkeeping job, the thought 
struck him, "Why wouldn't a private 
airplane owner find a thrill in having his 
own personal emblem on his plane?" 
He sketched a number of ideas and 
showed them to private flyers. Sold! 
So here he was at work with paint and 
brush. 

"Of course, the number of privately 



owned planes is somewhat limited," he 
said to me. "But I get $15 for painting 
one insignia. That's enough to carry me 
along while I am breaking into com- 
mercial art." 

He had turned his pastime talent into 
cash by using his wits to find a market 
for it. 

(~\NE hot afternoon I entered a gor- 
geous room. It was a bathroom in a 
newly built home in Virginia. It was not 
a large room, yet all the cool breezes from 
far-off seas seemed to have gathered 
there. For its walls were of glimmering 
golden pearl. They had been faced with 
a veneer of overlapped and polished 
pearly seashells. Not long afterward I 
discovered the same fairyland surface on 
a vaulted ceiling in the new building of a 
Wall. Street (Continued on page 70) 



John Friel has learned a lot about human nature from 
the driver's seat of a bus. He's been driving busses on long 
and short trips about the country for the past ten years 



CHAUFFEUR for 
200,000 People 



I'M one of those fellows that drive a 
bus. I've been pushing along over 
the roads for ten years now, making 
an average of 95,000 miles a year. 
I've taken bus-loads of through passen- 
gers part of the way on the long trip 
from Chicago and Denver out to the 
Coast, and I've plugged through New 
England and the South and the Middle 
West on the short hauls. I've had runs 
out of a good many of the big towns in 
the United States and passed through 
hundreds of little ones on the way. I've 
carried, in all, I suppose, upwards of 
200,000 passengers. And I've noticed 
curious and interesting tilings about the 
folks who ride with me and the folks I 
pass on the road. 

One of the first things I noticed when 
I started driving a bus was that the 
moods of passengers are more catching 
than measles. Let a healthy, good- 
natured fellow with a big smile climb 
into a bus some dull, rainy morning, and 
almost immediately a general air of good 
fellowship comes over the rest of the 
passengers. 

It's the same with a grouch. Let a 
couple of crabby, complaining folks get 
aboard an otherwise peaceful bus and 
they can make a whole crowd glum. 
Sometimes a grouch will spoil the party 
deliberately. He'll object to singing or 
noisy good-nature on the part of the 
other passengers. One thing a grouch 
just can't stand is youthful good spirits. 
I've heard that when you like good food 
better than anything else in the world 
and hate a sudden noise, old age has got 
you. I'd say that when you hate to see 
other people enjoying themselves, you're 
old. 

I've noticed, though, that there's 
nothing like a little food and freedom to 
get folks together. I can unload a bus- 
ful of strangers at the lunch stop. 
They'll get chatty over their sandwiches 
and coffee, talking about the scenery and 
where they're going and such, and when 
I load them up again for the afternoon 
run, I've got a busful of friends. 

I remember one experience with a 
couple of passengers who took an early 
morning dislike to each other and got it 
more than straightened out at a lunch 
stop later. I was on the run from New 
York to Washington, and once a week or 
so I used to take a good-natured, gen- 
erous fellow down on some political job 
or other. He was a great story-teller, and 
he always had a pocketful of cigars 
which he passed out freely. One day an- 



How the 
Bus Driver 
sizes us up 

By . 
JOHN FRIEL 

other pretty regular New- York-tOf Wash- 
ington passenger — -a fine-looking woman 
who had a job in some detective bureau 
and had . been a good friend of mine on 
the trips— happened to travel with me 
the same day as my big cigar-smoker. It 
took less than five minutes for those two 
first-class folks to pick a good fuss. The 
young woman objected to the man's 
cigar smoke. Whereupon he said some 
things not just calculated to flatter a lady. 

But at the lunch stop she sat on a stool 
beside me, as usual, and began to chat. 
And my smoker friend, having finished 
his coffee, came over to give me a cigar. 
These two scrappers got to talking. The 
lady explained that she had had a dread- 
ful headache, but that generally she 
liked the smell of a really good cigar. 
And it developed that she actually knew 
something about cigars. She'd picked up 
the knowledge in connection with her 
detective work. 

A COUPLE of weeks later the man 
got on to my bus again for a trip to 
Washington. 

"Heard anything of Lucille lately?" I 
asked. 

"Sure," said he, grinning. "She sent 
me a box of good cigars last week." 

The foolish little rows that passengers 
get into is a perpetual surprise to me. 
Windows, probably, make more dis- 
turbance than anything. One passenger 
wants more air and another wants less — 
in the same bus. Sometimes, when we're 
running with every ventilator open, a 
woman wants a window open but refuses 
to sit by it. She wants somebody else to 
do that. 

But I'm glad to say that most folks 
are good-natured and friendly. 

Another thing I've observed is that 
something in human nature is always 
hankering after a little personal atten- 
tion. For instance, I can stand in the 
door of my bus and shout, "Through bus 



to Buffalo," and before I get settled be- 
hind the wheel six passengers will slip up 
and ask me if they have to change before 
they get to Buffalo. It isn't that they 
didn't understand me in the first place. 
They merely want to ask foolish ques- 
tions — just to be sociable. 

Or I'll be driving all day long through 
mountain scenery and suddenly a woman 
in the rear seat will pipe up, "Driver, 
what is the name of that creek?" It'll be 
a little drip of water coming down out of 
the hills just like a hundred others we've 
passed. But the woman in the back seat 
has reached the point where she's just 
got to open the pot with a bit of sociable 
small change. 

The three old faithfuls that every bus 
driver answers a thousand times a week 
are, "Why do you stop at a railroad 
crossing?" "What do you do when you 
get a flat tire?" and "How many miles a 
day do you drive?" 

"D UT say, boy, if you get engine trouble, 
then's when you're in for chatter 
trouble too, believe me! If you step out 
of your bus for a look-see, the passengers 
crowd around like a swarm of bees and ask 
questions nobody could answer. If you 
can fix the trouble yourself, you do — to a 
barrage of questions. It looks like they 
all want to have a hand in it without 
doing any of the work. Once in a while, 
when you're fixing a flat, a fellow will 
step up and help you with the jack, but 
the chances are all against it. They're 
more likely to kill the time goofing you 
while you work. Once in a great while 
somebody will blame you entirely for the 
delay and tell you what a rotten driver 
you are and threaten to complain to the 
company. 

I remember one time I had a blow-out 
on the road through Imperial Valley, 
below sea level, with the thermometer at 
105. I got out and set to work, with the 
sweat rolling off me. And a fellow came 
up to me and started calling me names. 

"Say, you," he said, "I'm Mr. Blank 
of Los Angeles, and I've got important 
matters to attend to. How long are you 
going to hold us up while you fix this 
blankety-blank tire on your blankety- 
blank bus?" 

"Ten minutes," said I. 

"Ten minutes!" he squawked. "I 
could do it in five." 

"You're welcome to try," I said. 

And then he blew up. "My name's 
Blank," he screamed at me again, "and 
you ask anybody (Continued on page 111) 



Most people don't know 
what they want, till . . . 
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HONEYWELL HARPER 
brought his small roadster to 
an abrupt stop in front of the 
girl perched on the white fence 
and removed his battered brown felt hat 
in greeting. The act of salutation re- 
vealed a pair of very light blue eyes 
which danced in the sunlight against a 
backdrop of clear brown skin and a mop 
of tousled hair the color of taffy still to 
be pulled. The grin he offered as a 
preliminary to speech revealed two rows 
of gleaming white teeth and an engaging 
upward twist of the upper lip. 

"Hello!" he suggested tentatively. 
The girl— Honeywell Harper put her 
down at between eighteen and twenty 
— continued to swing her long legs 
lazily. A large straw hat flapped above 
her face, and her small nose offered an 
almost delicious problem in perspec- 
tive. Her eyes, large and sooty, in the 
shadow of the hat, stared out calmly, 
first at the dusty little car and then at 
the young man whose legs jackknifed 
the limited area before him. 
"Hello!" she answered levelly. 
Honeywell Harper leaned forward 
over the steering wheel. 

" By any chance," he inquired 
eagerly, "do you happen to live here? 
I mean," he went on rapidly, "if you 
do, would you mind telling me if there 
happens to be a little brook some- 
where on the premises?" 

" I do — and there is — over beyond 
that stretch of white birches in the 
meadow," the girl admitted, and the 
lightening shadow hinted at a fleeting 
smile. 

Honeywell Harper slipped out of the 
driver's scat and leaned over the door 



of his roadster closest to the fence. 

"There doesn't happen to be a little 
summerhouse down by the edge of the 
pool — I mean," he corrected himself 
anxiously, "there is a pool, isn't there?" 

"A dam," the girl assented, still tick- 
ing away with her legs. "Uncle Ben has 
several rustic benches down there where 
he sits and — " 

"1 knew it!" the young man leaning 
over the door shouted joyously. "I 
knew it the minute I came over the hill 
yonder and saw the white house with its 
green blinds, nestling against that dark 
green of the fir windbreak. Something 
told me there would be a brook gurgling 
across the meadow into the cool depths 
of a pool where Marshman K. Andrews 
could sit in the depths of a big chair and 
listen to the songs the old trout sing. I 
knew I had found Coldbrook Farm at 
last!" 

"But you haven't," the girl objected 



tranquilly. "This farm happens to be 
called Old Oak Farm and it belongs to 
my uncle, Benajah Carter." 

"Don't let that sign part of it bother 
you," Honeywell Harper assured her 
cheerfully. "I have a new sign back in 
the rumble seat. Two cracks of the 
hammer and we have Coldbrook Farm." 

"And have you got your friend Mr. — 
Mr. Andrews back there with it?" 

'"PHE young man laughed. Something 
about it made the girl laugh too. 
"Of course I haven't. I never heard of 
the old boy until the day before yester- 
day. A friend of mine works for him. 
He's a big broker in Wall Street. In 
fact, if my friend hadn't happened to 
mention at lunch that his boss was look- 
ing for a small farm I wouldn't even be 
here now. Naturally, when I heard he 
was interested in buying a farm I went 
to see him and told him I had just the 
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property he wanted— Coldbrook Farm." 
"But—" 

"A charming old New England farm- 
house," Honeywell Harper rushed on 
happily, "set in a grove of fine old trees, 
with a little brook gurgling across the 
meadow into the cool depths of a pool, 
where he could sit in the depths of a big 
chair and listen to the songs the old 
trout sing. I told him Coldbrook Farm 
was — " 

"There are only frogs in the pond 
beyond our dam," the girl began again. 

"A mere detail," Honeywell Harper 
assured her carelessly. "The main idea 
is the same." 

The girl slid down off the fence. "But 
why don't you take him to the farm you 
spoke to him about — where — where the 
big trout really are?" she asked with a 
puzzled frown. 

Young Mr. Harper opened the door of 
the tan roadster and stepped out. 



"How could I," he inquired, "when I 
didn't know where it was till now?" 

"You— you mean you went to see — 
this man — and got him interested in buy- 
ing something that didn't exist—?" 

"But it does exist," persisted Honey- 
well Harper earnestly. " Here it is. 
White house. Green blinds. Big trees. 
Gurgling brook. Everything. Andrews 
will go crazy over it." 

'"THE girl took off her large straw hat 
and ran a slim brown hand through 
her dark hair. It was beautiful hair, 
Honeywell Harper decided instantly, es- 
pecially as the slim brown hand and the 
sunlight brushed it with blue highlights. 

" I still don't think I understand," she 
confessed finally. "You see, this farm 
has been in the Carter family for nearly 
a hundred years and Uncle Ben is dread- 
fully set — " 

Young Mr. Harper stopped her by 




taking a cardcase out of the pocket of 
his dusty blue coat and holding out a 
card with a flourish. 

"Perhaps this will help you to under- 
stand," he suggested. 

The girl took the card and stared 
down at it. It read: 

Honeywell Harper 
Buyer's Agent 

"Buyer's agent," she repeated won- 
deringly. 

"Buyer's agent," the card's owner re- 
iterated proudly. "There are a million 
people in the country who are seller's 
agents — salesmen — but there is only one 
dyed-in-the-wool original buyer's agent. 
Do you get the idea? I got the idea 
from my great-grandfather. That's 
where I got my name. He was a 
Yankee trader. I used to be a washing- 
machine salesman. Every day I called 
on twenty or thirty people, trying to sell 
them on the idea of easier, quicker 
washing. Perhaps only one of the calls 
I made resulted in the possibility of a 
sale. But everyone that I called on 
was interested in buying something. 
Do you get the idea now?" 
"Not — not quite." 

"TT'S really awfully simple." The girl 
raised her black brows. "I mean," 
Honeywell Harper hurried on, "it is 
really very simple when you get the 
principle of the thing. Now, instead of 
calling on twenty or thirty people try- 
ing to sell them something they don't 
want, I spend all my time trying to 
find out what people want — and then I 
supply them with it. Instead of one 
prospect out of thirty I have thirty out 
of thirty. None of them want the same 
things, but they all want something. 

Young Mr. Harper stared gloomily 
ahead. "Listen, Cy," Uncle Benajah 
chortled; "meet Captain Benajah Carter 
f the good ship What's- Her- Name" 
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It adds interest to life, don't you see? 
Instead of just being in the washing- 
machine business, I am in the auto- 
mobile business and the refrigerator 
business and the radio business — " 

"And the farm business," the girl put 
in with a little laugh. 

"tJONEYWELL HARPER laughed 
too. The girl discovered he had a 
left-handed dimple. 

"And the farm business," he agreed, 
still grinning. "You see now why I 
wanted to know about the gurgling 
brook — " 

"Where the frogs sing like trout." 
The big hat swung slowly across the 
white corduroy skirt. "Do — do you al- 
ways paint such alluring pictures of your 
nonexistent wares?" 

"You've got to interest people," 
Honeywell Harper protested. "Most 
people have only a vague idea of what 
they want; you have to paint a picture 
for them, crystallize their thought, so to 
speak." 

"And you never fail to produce — 
what you create for them?" 

The young man walked slowly over to 
the white fence and pounded upon it. 



"Not often," he answered solemnly. 

The girl watched him amusedly. 
"That sounds a little on the smart- 
Aleck side, doesn't it?" she asked. "I 
mean, as if some people might consider 
you a bit of a pest instead of a super- 
salesman?" 

Honeywell Harper studied the brown 
tip of his shoe reflectively. "Maybe," 
he conceded after a moment, "but I 
never thought of it in that way. I guess 
just because I — I couldn't afford to. 
You see, I wasn't born with a silver spoon 
— not even with a tin one. I had to sell 
aluminum ware during the summer to 
put myself through school. Did you 
ever have a door shut in your face? Did 
you ever walk up one street and down 
another until your feet felt as if they 
were window weights, and only earn 
eighty cents in commissions? You never 
did, of course." 

"I'm sorry," the girl began. "1 
didn't mean — " 

The erstwhile super-salesman flushed. 
For a moment he lost his seeming glib- 
ness. "I wasn't trying to arouse your 
sympathy," he said after a moment. 
" It — it was just your mentioning young 
Mr. Smart-Aleck. When you have to 



eat — and — and have other things to 
consider, you can't afford to have tele- 
phone girls tell you that Mister Brown 
is too busy to see you or — or to be so 
thin-skinned you rap on an office door 
and pray that the man you want to see 
is out, because — you don't feel as if you 
can stand still another turndown." 

The girl suddenly held out her hand. 
"Come along," she invited, "and meet 
Uncle Ben. I — I am his niece, Cynthia 
Carter." 

Honeywell Harper took the hand. 
"With eyes like yours," he said earnestly, 
"it would just have to be." 

TJNCLE BENAJAH CARTER sat in 
the shade of an ancient apple tree 
sharpening a crosscut saw. On his little 
round, red face he wore three tufts of 
white whiskers, one in front of each 
ear and the third sticking out defiantly, 
like a chip on a boy's shoulder, be- 
low his drooping lower lip. A scarred 
pipe and two extra files lay on the up- 
turned bottom of an empty paint can 
beside him. 

"Uncle Ben," said his niece, "here is a 
young man who wants to see you." 
" I don't want to buy anything," said 
Uncle Ben promptly. 

"He doesn't want to sell you any- 
thing," his niece went on, smiling. 

"Don't let him fool you," her 
uncle went on without looking up. 
"That's the way they always begin. 
A fellow here the other day wanted 
to give me a set of books for noth- 
ing. When 1 told him to send 'em 
along, he said that all 1 would have 
to pay was five dollars a book every 
year for the loose-leaf monkey 
business that kept 'em up to date. 
Tell him I'm busy." 

Honeywell Harper spoke for the 
first time. 

"Really, Mr. Carter, I haven't a 
thing to sell. The shoe is on the 
other foot. I want to buy some- 
thing from you." 

" I don't believe you," said Uncle 
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Ben promptly. "What have I got to 
sell?" 

Cynthia explained: "Mr. Harper is — 
is a — I mean he has a client interested in 
buying the farm." 

"It's a beautiful little property," 
Honeywell Harper said. "My — my 
client will be glad to pay very liberally 
for it." 

Uncle Benajah kept steadily at his 
filing. 

"And, after all, Uncle Ben" — his 
niece tapped his huddled shoulders with 
her hat — "you know what I've been tell- 
ing you every summer since I've been 
coining out here. You're not so young as 
you used to be. If you got a good price 
for the farm you could come into town 
and be much more comfortable. And 
now that Father is thinking of buying a 
yacht, think of the fun you could have — 
remember how you wanted to be a sailor 
when you were young, Uncle Ben?" 

"You would be proud of the old place," 
Mr. Andrews' agent added softly. "My 
client is a rich man and he would keep 
the place in apple-pie order. And farm 
land isn't selling for very much just 
now." 

Uncle Benajah stopped his labor 
for the hi st time since the interview 
began. He spat combatively in the 
general direction of the tree trunk. 
He looked up, squinting into the 
sun. 



"T AIN'T interested," he an- 
nounced decisively. "Now let 
me alone. I'm busy." 

"You're an obstinate old man," 
scolded his niece, with a twinkle in 
her sooty eyes. "Just like your 
brother." 

"I'm not," maintained Benajah 
stoutly, and added craftily, "How 
do I know your father'll buy a boat? 
Ain't he a-been goin' to do it for 
the past ten years?" 

" 1 am sure my client will pay you 
twenty thousand, cash," Honeywell 
Harper put in mechanically. The 



girl noticed the sudden lack of interest 
in the tone. Was this young man with 
the happy eyes and the infectious grin, 
who knocked on wood against the possi- 
bility of a first defeat, already admitting 
the possibility of failure? 

"T'M AWFULLY sorry," she mur- 
mured, as they walked back toward 
the little tan roadster, "but all the 
Carters are just like that. I — I really 
hoped he would sell. He is getting too 
old to live here all alone. And he's 
really wealthy." 

"I thought — I mean, at first — that 
you lived here with him," Honeywell 
Harper told her absently. 

"I keep house for my father in New 
York. He is Asa Carter of the Travelers 
National Union Bank." 

Young Mr. Harper nodded. 

They reached the road in silence. 
Cynthia spoke first. 

"I'll speak to him again tonight," she 
promised softly. "As I said before, I'm 
awfully sorry to be the occasion of your 
first failure." 

About to replace his battered felt hat 
on his curly head, Honeywell Harper 
turned and stared at the girl in astonish- 



ment. "Failure?" he repeated. "What 
failure?" 

Cynthia Carter opened wide her sooty 
eyes. 

"Why, Uncle Ben. The house." 

The young man laughed. Loudly. 
Joyously. "I wasn't even thinking 
about the old boy or the house," he 
bubbled. "That doesn't bother me. I 
have to hurry back to town. Your talk- 
ing about how he used to like the sea 
gave me an idea. If a man has a weak- 
ness he has practically no sales resistance. 
I'll be back tonight with my bag of tricks 
— and — and, besides, I have some other 
business that really shouldn't be neg- 
lected." 

r "PHE girl watched him climb into the 
roadster with a little smile. 
"You're a busy young man, aren't 
you?" 

Honeywell Harper did not answer the 
friendly gibe until the sputtering of his 
motor had become a more or less steady 
purr. Then he waved his hand. 

"Sure," he shouted above the din, 
"but I won't be too busy after I get 
through buying Uncle Ben's farm to- 
night to take you (Continued on page 88) 



" Uncle Ben," said his niece, "here 
is a young man who ivants to see 
you." . . . " Tell him I'm busy," 
retorted her uncle 
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the Map of a State 




T. C. Williams, with map 
showing the realization of his 
dream of power from the rivers. 
He holds a model of the power 
house for the Saluda Danu 
Lake Murray development, to 
which he is pointing 



By 

JAMES C. 
DERIEUX 



THE office door swung sharply 
open and there entered the 
briskest caller I had seen in the 
first week I had served as 
rookie secretary to a new governor of 
South Carolina. 

A veteran state official, in the act of 
telling me who was who and who 
wasn't, glanced up at the new caller. 

"Here's where I beat it!" said he. 
Another old-timer made a sound under 
his breath, his warning signal to me to 
beware of someone who had entered. 

"Who is he?" I whispered to my 
sagacious friend. 
"A nut," he replied. 
None the less, we had to be courteous 
to callers, even "nuts." 

"I'm T. C. Williams," announced the 
stranger. "I want to tell the Governor 
about a plan I have to develop some 
water power in this state. Can you fix it 
for me to see him?" 

"Certainly," I answered, for this 
chief of mine, Governor Robert A. 
Cooper, was the friendliest of officials. 
The appointment was made, and 
Williams came back to tell his Tale of 
Two Rivers to the Governor, while I 
listened in. He had told that story a 
thousand times before, always hoping 
someone would believe it. No one had, 
but Mr. Williams was one of those en- 
thusiastic persons who are not defeated 
by defeat. 

Affable, white-haired, and with as 
bright a pair of eyes as I had ever seen, 
he talked rapidly, earnestly, and with 
obvious sincerity. He had maps and 
charts and figures to show how two 
comparatively small streams might be 
harnessed in a vast project of power 
development of endless benefit to the 
state. The Santee and the Cooper 
Rivers, he explained, meandering through 
the apparently level coastal plain of 
South Carolina, approached to within 
about fourteen miles of each other. At 
that point the elevation of the Santee 
was seventy-five feet above that of the 
Cooper. Cut a canal between them, he 
urged, and there would be created an 



artificial stream with a waterfall ca- 
pable of generating enough electrical 
energy to work wonders in the develop- 
ment of industries, farms, and homes. 

The idea seemed simple enough. But 
in all the years that Williams had been 
telling about it and gathering facts to 
prove that it would work, he had en- 
countered only ridicule In the eyes of 
state officers and private capitalists 
alike, he was a "nut." 

After his talk with the Governor, I 
asked a business executive about him. 

"Williams? He's a fool and a nui- 
sance," replied this financier. "He 
thinks there is water power in these low 
country swamps. Level swamps, mind 
you. When Williams first got after me 
on this thing I asked an engineer about 
it, and he told me that I might as well go 
fishing in a desert as power hunting on 
level land." 

That about expressed the attitude of 
the business community. 

AND yet behold, now, what miracles 
may be wrought when a man has 
faith in his idea and the backbone to 
stick to it for twelve years in the face 
of daily rebuff. Go with me to Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, today and you will 
see the final chapter of the Tale of Two 
Rivers — an artificial lake larger than 
the famous Lake George in New York 
State, and a power house now develop- 
ing annually more than 300,000,000 
kilowatt hours of electrical energy. You 
will see a whole community stimulated 
in hard times by the twenty million 
dollars or more turned loose in the con- 
struction of that lake and power house. 
You will learn that in prospect are two 
more lakes, a power canal, and another 
power house equal in capacity to the 
first. 

All this grew out of Williams' "nut" 
idea — backed by money. And it came to 
fruit just at a time when mid-Carolina 
was praying for something to happen. 
Industry was in the doldrums. Banks 
were blowing up, crops were disappoint- 
ing, young men were going elsewhere 
looking for jobs. 

Somebody had to do something, and 
Williams did it. He changed the map 
and the future of his state by putting 
across the biggest single business enter- 
prise it has known in a generation. But 
not before he had stood up under more 
disappointments than any other man on 
or off the records. 

There is an old saying that every man 



needs three friends — a good wife, a good 
dog — and money. Williams had the 
first two of these, but the third was very 
much absent. He had vision, but he 
learned that vision without money 
didn't get him very far. Still he kept 
hurrying here and there, a Paul Revere 
looking for a horse to ride. Scores of 
engineers turned him down cold. He 
himself was not a professional engineer, 




"T'M going to put the thing over this 
time!" Williams said to his wife. 
He hurried through breakfast and up- 
town to meet the engineer and take 
him on a tour of inspection. 

Down the Santee they drove. Leav- 
ing the car, they walked into the forest, 
where Williams pointed out to the pros- 
pector the remnants of an ancient canal 
cut between his two rivers back in the 
1790's, and operated for many years by 
means of ten locks. When railroads 
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came, the canal had been aban- 
doned and forgotten. Not one 
South Carolinian in a hundred 
knew it had existed. 

"See!" said Williams. "Wa- 
ter once flowed through here. 
It can be made to do it again. 
Look at these topographical maps." 

"What I'm looking at," replied the 
engineer, "is the level land. There can't 
be any power where there is no swift 
water, and these streams about here are 
the laziest I have ever seen. Not a 
bubble on them." 

"Make some bubbles!" insisted Mr. 
Williams. " I tell you there is a big 
difference in the elevation of these two 
rivers. Reopen that old canal, or cut a 
new one, and you'll see plenty of swift 
water." 

"Not I. Can't see this thing at all. 
Show me a cataract, or a rapids, and 
I'll talk business. But don't show me 



any more swamps," said the visitor. 

They returned to Columbia. Another 
anticlimax. Another wasted trip of in- 
spection. Another jolt to hope. 

"What news?" asked Mrs. Williams. 

"Same old thing," her husband re- 
plied, and dropped wearily into a chair. 

" I want you to do something for me," 
said Mrs. Williams. 

"What?" 

"Give this thing up. You'll run your- 
self crazy or kill yourself working over 
it. Of course, your idea is good, but no- 
body else has sense enough to see it, and 
you haven't money enough to put it 
over. I'd rather live in a log cabin in the 
woods than have you go on like this. 
Give it up!" 

T-TE WAVERED. He was about ready 
to chuck it. But then he went to 
bed, and sleep restored his faith and 
energy. Next morning he breezed up- 
town again, an eager expression on his 
face, as though everything were fine and 
the papers all ready to be signed as soon 
as he could reach his office. A group of 
men were standing, Southern fashion, on 
the street corner, laughing and talking. 
He approached them, but they saw him 
and scattered. He went into a bank. 

"Oh, my Lord!" said the banker un- 
der his breath, and then aloud, "Good 
morning, Mr. Williams. What's the 
good word? Those rivers still flowing?" 

"Yes, and if some of you fellows 
would help a little we could make 'em 
flow fast enough to do South Carolina a 
lot of good. I had a man down here 
yesterday from New York — " 

"What did he say? " asked the 
banker. 

"Well, he couldn't quite — " 

" l know," the banker broke in. "He 
said the same thing the rest of us have 
been saying. Why don't you drop this 
idea, T. C, and go after something that 
has money in it?" 

"That's what I'm after now," an- 
swered T. C, and there was a note of 
distress in his voice, for surely he 
needed money. It had been quite a 
while since any fortunes were made at 
farming or real estate. 

An offer of a good job came along, 
with a salary attached. 

"Take it!" said Mrs. Williams. 

"Grab it!" said his friends. 

But he let it slide, and it did look as if 
he were doomed to chronic failure. Past 
fifty now, and nothing in prospect. That 
is, nothing much. This was not the first 
time he had followed a trail and found 
emptiness at the end of it. Once he had 
been interested in a river transportation 
company, hoping to have shippers use 
boats instead of box cars. All that re- 
mained of the company was an old 
steamer beached near Columbia, its 
gloomy skeleton visible to everyone who 
passed. 

"What is the old boat down there?" 
visitors and newcomers would inquire. 
"That's the (Continued on page 82) 
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The Tall Ladder 



When a man 
wants to hurt 
anything, he 
uses his fists . . . 
a woman uses 
her tongue 

By 

KATHARINE 

NEWLIN 

BURT 



JULIA OLIPHANT headed her horse 
J across the clearing, skirted an alfalfa 
field, and took the mountain trail. 
Jefferson Wager's tracks were along it. 
He'd been riding fast. 

She had not gone a hundred yards up 
under the glittering aspen leaves when 
Jasper Clere startled her. He must have 
run at top speed, choosing a short cut, 
to intercept her at a point that would 
be out of sight of the bunk-house. 

"Julia," he said, "please don't ride 
out after Wager alone like this. He's 
dangerous." 

"Dangerous? That's absurd. He's 
the least dangerous man I've ever 
known! I'm going on now. Please get 
away from Trusty." 

Jasper stepped out of her way and she 
rode on, her pulses tingling with excite- 
ment. 

Only six years ago, Jasper had been 
her husband, dearest and closest of 
comrades. But this happy marriage 
suddenly ended when Jasper was con- 
victed of a stock fraud and sentenced to 
prison. Julia refused to help him, and 
secured a divorce. Two years later, she 
had planned to marry Locksley Greene, 
but, on the very eve of the marriage, 
evidence was uncovered that Locksley 
was partly responsible for Jasper's con- 
viction. 

Fleeing West alone, Julia's fancy was 
caught by the Flying Ranch located 
in the canon wilds of Wyoming. Its 
owner, Seth Gaynor, was eager to sell, 
and, purchasing the ranch, Julia became 
the empress of her own kingdom. Res- 
cuing from the clutches of the law a 




mysterious bandit who she thought was 
Joe Carr, a fugitive from justice, Julia 
set him up as her foreman under the 
name of Jefferson Wager. Ma Orme, a 
tyrant-faced woman from the near-by 
town of Coyote, and her helper, Maisie, 
a couple named Peavy, and several 
cowboys completed the retinue. The 
ranch was stocked with cattle and a few 
polo ponies, and its new owner intended 
to run the Flying O in a Western manner 
and on a paying basis. 

In the hope of making amends to 
Jasper, who, she now knew, had been 
wronged, Julia sent for him at the close 
of his prison term and put him in charge 
of the horse-raising. But she had not 
foreseen what it would do to her to have 
Jasper here on her ranch. It was not 
long before Jefferson Wager and Jasper 
became involved in a fist fight. Julia 
reprimanded them both for their child- 
ish actions. Later that night Jefferson 
demanded that Julia tell him just what 
there was between Jasper and herself, 
adding that, unless he knew, he was 
likely to lose his head and kill Jasper. 
At this point Ma Orme entered the 
room, saying, "And it won't be the first 
man you have killed, Mister Wager." 

Jefferson walked out quickly. 

Julia at once determined to watch 
him carefully. Rising early the next 
morning, she sent for him, only to find 
that long before daylight he had saddled 
a horse and ridden up the mountain 



trail. Quickly mounting her favorite 
horse, Trusty, she started up the trail in 
mad pursuit, ignoring Jasper's warning 
of the danger ahead. 

She was beginning to repent her rash 
decision when Trusty came to an abrupt 
and startled stop. They stood on the 
brink of a hidden gully. A secret horse 
corral. She counted eleven head . . . 
six of them were recognizably her own. 
Horse thieves in Hiding River country? 
She took the trail toward home. A 
sound of hoofs, behind her, made her 
turn. Wager came out from the tangle 
of stunted and twisted aspens. 

" I didn't know you were out after me, 
ma'am," he said. 

Now go on with the story. . . . 

JEFFERSON kept his horse abreast 
of Julia's, although this meant a 
continual weaving in and out of 
the wilderness bordering on their 
slender trail — a Cheshire-cat act of ap- 
pearance and disappearance that was 
particularly trying, at this crisis, to her 
nerves. She knew that he was watching 
her narrowly with that hooded look and 
a downward bend of his head. 

He hazarded a few questions, in- 
tended, she knew, to draw from her for 
the aid of his own uncertainty informa- 
tion as to her day's experience: 

"You didn't see nothin' of them 
hosses, ma'am?" 

"The Idaho strays?" 




"Since when," Wager 
asked her, "have you 
been namin' me a bad 
bet?" 



"Yes, ma'am. I 
didn 't light onto 
them, myself." 

Julia merely lifted her shoulders as 
though the matter were of no interest to 
the owner of Flying O. 

"You been ridin' some time, Mrs. 
Oliphant? Were you alone?" 

"Yes. Since eight o'clock." 

It was probably rash. She should 
have hidden her cards. She should not 
have allowed the man to guess that he 
was in danger of discovery. But a cool- 
headed rashness was Julia's ordinary 
method of procedure and she was coldly 
angry. She took the satisfaction of her 
rashness in seeing the tinge of color 
creep up under his sun-blackened skin. 
He rode away amongst the trees and 
back. Should she ask him to keep be- 
hind her or, perhaps more prudently, in- 
sist that he ride on ahead? 

"Ride up, Wager. This isn't a two- 
way road and Trusty gets jumpy with 
Timber coming in and out this way. 
No, not behind, please. Timber can 
walk faster." 

The wolf spoke suddenly. 



"Lady," he said in a drawl that 
drew somewhere in its wake a rueful 
laughter, "I'd like you to savvy 
that I am about twice 't as scairt of you 
as you are of me, ma'am. If I ride ahead 
of you it's only because I'm the bravest 
feller of the two." 

AND Julia laughed. She could not 
help it, for all her anger. There was 
that in his dry tone that was irresistible. 
She turned upon him her brilliant, cold, 
laughter-smitten eyes in a face that still 
had not lost again its look of Nemesis. 

"Why should you be afraid of me, Mr. 
Carr?" 

"Don't call me that!" 

"I'm beginning to dislike your story- 
book name, Mr. Wager. It's not so good 
to be continually reminded of a . . . bad 
bet." 

"Since when," he asked her very 
softly, "have you been namin' me a bad 
bet?" 

Then, after a silence, he answered her 
question belatedly: 

" I am scairt of you because I have not 
been able to forget the time you stuck 
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your little gun between my 
shoulder blades and tied up 
my hand to your saddle, and 
run me down towards Coyote 
without tellin' me your plans. 
That was a walk I ain 't 
likely to let myself take 
again, Mrs. Oliphant, if I can 
see my way, that is, to de- 
clining the invitation." 

"T SEE you haven't for- 
gotten that I have infor- 
mation which the sheriff still 
needs." 

"No, ma'am. I'm not a 
good hand at forgettin'. I 
seen the minute you looked 
up this trail at me this after- 
noon . . . well, sir, I knowed 
even when I heard the way 
you was hammerin' home 
along this one-way road, that 
you had been spyin' on me." 

"Spying? That's pretty 
good!" 

"Say, then . . . that you 
had happened upon seein' 
me, yourself unseen." 

"Carrying on a private 
business that you would 
rather your employer, Mr. 
Foreman, had not been able 
to observe." 

He drew in his breath 
deeply. 

"You saw me . . . doin' 
just what, ma'am?" 
She moved closer and laid a hand on 
his rein and, rising a little in her stirrups, 
looked at him, level with his eyes. 

"I saw you signal to someone in the 
cliffs. And I heard him fire off his gun. 
And that must have been a shot that 
you were expecting, because you didn't 
so much as lift your head at sound of it. 
You rode straight on down. You have a 
friend up there in hiding." 

He was meeting her eyes steadily. 
"Yes, ma'am." 

Julia's flexible young mouth gave it- 
self a twist of contempt. 

"And I believe that he is" — she began 
to quote the sheriff literally, for Julia 
had a memory of her own — '"one of the 
more dangerous men that got hold of a 
certain easy-goin', friendly, hand-to- 
mouth fool named Joseph Carr.' That 
man up there, Jefferson Wager, is one 
of the stronger crooks that used you as a 
tool until they'd got you involved in 
burglary and murder. You are wanted 
for evidence against that bigger man. 
You, Joe Carr, weak, easy, soft towards 
women." 

"Say, lady." Jefferson cringed with 



for the man that shot Leigh Price." 

"And if they get him . . . will 
they get you? Will he squeal, this 
man?" 

"Sque — ? Oh, sure; I get your 
meaning. I don't rightly know. I 
reckon he might if they kept after 
him. He's not what you'd call an 
awful close-mouthed feller. He likes 
to make a noise. That's why he 
fired off the gun so soon as he found 
it. I had not arranged that for a sig- 
nal. But he's near about as scared as 
you and 1 are, Mrs. Oliphant." 

"He has reason to be ... if he's 
the man who robbed and killed 




an exaggerated gesture of one en- 
during blows . . . but she was 
satisfied, too, that it was the exag- 
geration of a genuine wincing. " You 
are hittin' kind of hard for a soft 
feller to stand without cryin' out. 
I thought I 'd got me rid of most of 
the softness and the easy-goin'- 



"T RATHER hoped that you had. 

But that's hoping too much, 
isn't it? We don't lose our natures 
quite so easily ... no matter how 
easy-going we may be. There is 
your master again back there in the 
hills, and he's got the whip hand of 
you and you're still afraid of him, 
still loyal to him . . . more loyal 
than you are to me, 'living or dy- 
ing,' more afraid of him than you are of 
me or of the sheriff behind me." 

Jefferson wheeled, his hand springing 
back. "Behind you?" 

"Not literally." She laughed again, 
this time not pleasantly. "I mean that 
he would come if I should send for him." 

"Yes, ma'am. But you don't scare 
me so much now as you did. You 
wouldn't have reminded me of the 
sheriff if you had made up your will to 
send for him." 

"Wager, I want you to send for him." 

"If you are talkin' to amuse me, lady, 
I'm bound to tell you that you are not 
succeedin'. Not noticeably." 

"You're in the power of this killer 
hiding out up there above my ranch?" 

Jefferson put up an uncertain hand 
towards his mouth, the first fumbling 
gesture, she told herself, that she had 
ever seen him make. His eyes had 
turned away from her. 



"Yes, ma'am; I reckon I am . 
of. He's got a holt on me." 

It was a voice almost patient in its 
helplessness. 

JULIA asked with abruptness, "What 
does he want . . . the man up there? . . . 
Money ... to make a get-away?" 

"He can't make a get-away now, 
lady. His only chance 't is hidin' out. I 
have fetched him food and a gun." 

"My food . . . and you spend my 
time ..." 

" I been ridin' afore daybreak." 
"On the horse / provide for a work- 
ingman's day in the saddle." 

"You are sure hard when you choose 
to be, ma'am." 

"I will choose to be harder from this 
day forward. Are they hunting for 
him, do you think?" 

"Mrs. Oliphant, they're bound to be. 
They're bound to be everlastin'ly huntin' 



'Leigh Price,' that is." 

"He is the man that 
killed him. I am the 
man that robbed him, 
lady." 

"Ah!" It was a sharp and anguished 
little gasp. "The sheriff didn't quite 
know that, did he?" And yet she might 
have realized that he must be not only a 
weakling but a thief. 

" I kind of figgered I had a right to the 
money. . . ." 

"Thief's argument! I don't want to 
hear your story. I hate such explana- 
tions of cowardice and of guilt." And 
yet if she had listened patiently to the 
explanations of one, Jasper Clere . . . ! 



"Yes, ma'am." 

"Listen to me instead, Joe Carr." 

" I'd sure be grateful if you wouldn't 
call me that." 

"I want you to let the law take its 
course. I want you to give yourself up 
and let this man be taken. After all, 
now, I believe that is the only chance 
you will ever have for a fresh start. You 
can never in the world climb up the sort 
of ladder you pictured with that man on 
your back. You must face the music. 
You say you stole. You say he killed. 
You don't like the thought of jail. . . ." 

" It would be hangin' for the man that 
shot Leigh Price." 



myself up . . . which more'n likely 
means givin' him up ... to his death." 

They had come through a small aspen 
copse out on the last low ridge above the 
valley. Below them lay the fields, the 
woods, the stream, the silver lake of 
Flying 0. Lamps had been lighted in 
the cabin windows. They were the exotic 
color of tea roses in this bluish dusk. 

CUDDENLY Julia struck a hand down 
on her saddle horn. 
" If you do not send for the sheriff, I 
will," she told him. "But not because 
of your secret meeting with your real 
employer in the hills. It will be be- 
cause" — and she had her right hand 
now on the cold, hidden shape of an 
automatic — "of your secret cavvy up 
there. Eleven head. At least six of them 
carryingthe brand of FlyingO . . . which, 
I imagine, you and your fellow thief 
have not yet had a chance to alter." 

He had caught her left wrist in his 
steel hand. 



"Say that again. Tell me I'm a thief 
of your horses. Go on. Are you a 
coward?" 

"i saw them with my own eyes back 
there in a gully behind the hill that 
carries that big lightning-struck Douglas 
fir. A fence of felled trees had been laid 
across the throat of the hollow. There 
was good feed. Spring water. Eleven 
head, hidden away in a cleverly chosen 
place. You must have done a heap of 
riding on my horses. Let go of my wrist, 
Joe Carr. Perhaps you can explain to 
me how you 'kind of figgered out' your 
right to my horses." 

"In a gully . . . back of Dead Fir 
Hill? 'Twas from that rock yonder that 
you was watchin' me?" 

"Yes. I followed your own tracks . . . 
as far as that rock." 

"And how'd you happen on the 
cavvy? " 

"The wind was blowing hard. I 
heard a neigh. Far off. Trusty took me 
over to see his friends. We couldn't 




Jefferson's face was gray, a 
muscle twitched in his cheek. 
"You never faced the thought of 
givin' up a man that was your 
friend, to be hanged by the neck 
till he was dead." 

Julia felt that grip of the tor- 
mentor on her nerves, and cold, 
difficult tears rose to her throat. 

" I let a man go to prison once," 
she said painfully, "and that is 
why I saved you from the sheriff." 

"But now you want me to give 
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get down to them. It was too steep." 

He let go of her, turned his horse, 
spurred, and went with a rattle of hoofs 
back and up along the darkening trail. 

"Wager, come back. Tell me the 
truth. I'll listen before I give you up!" 
She did not call that after him. The 
weak and womanish sentences of sur- 
render were locked down by her will. 
She stared and listened and then rode 
slowly down. At last she came to the 
ranch and turned toward the corrals. 
She was so tired and weak that she 
was glad of Arizona's steady hand as 
she slid down from Trusty. 

"Any news of them strays, ma'am?" 

"Yes. I think Wager knows where 
they are now. Any news on the ranch, 
Arizona?" 

"Well, yes, ma'am. You might call it 
news. We have got a visitor. A gentle- 
man from New York with a shover and a 
big car, to see you, Mrs. Oliphant. He 
answers to the name of Mr. Locksley 
Greene." 

JULIA'S first impulse was to climb back 
upon Trusty and to ride after Jeffer- 
son Wager into the closing night. Her 
second was to laugh incredulously, and 
her third was to move quickly up to- 
ward the main house. The supper bell 
was ringing. Ma's energy gave it the 
sound of an angry woman's voice. Be- 
hind her, Julia heard Arizona murmur 
gently, "I sure hate to give a lady bad 
news." 

"It is that!" Julia repeated blankly. 
" It sure enough is that." 

The past that hung upon a woman's 
neck when she started to climb! Again 
she mastered an impulse to follow 
Wager back into the tumbled hills. 
Queer how her heart trusted this man, 
confided in him. Not since her father's 
death, except for that chance friendli- 
ness with Seth Gaynor, had she felt so 
sure of refuge or of help from anyone. 
She wished that Wager were here on the 
ranch tonight. He wouldn't let her be 
bothered by any Locksley Greene. But 
. . . good heavens! . . . she stopped 
with her hand on the door . . . this 
was a man she had promised to marry! 
By this time, if it hadn't been for fate, 
she'd have been, for three long months, 
his wife. Well, naturally he wouldn't 
give her up so easily. Not Locksley 
Greene. She might have expected his 
appearance like this at Flying O. She 
opened the door and saw him. 

Locksley had the look of a prize- 
winning schoolboy, a very eager, clever, 
acquiring sort of look. He was tall, thin, 
distinguished in build and carriage, with 
a faintly sidelong pose of his head, one 
shoulder lifted higher than the other, 
one hand informally in a tweed pocket — 
a pleasant, deprecatory attitude ac- 
quired probably in an effort to disguise, 
in the interests of popularity, his supe- 
riority of achievement from less clever 
men. 

All this bright-eyed, thin-faced, quick- 



mouthed acquisitive cleverness had kept 
him astonishingly young, but the fixity 
of middle age— he was more than fifteen 
years Julia's senior — was beginning to 
set his face unbecomingly. At forty- 
five a man should be able to admit the 
world into his mellowing confidence. He 
should be at his ease with the full, or 
even with the empty, hands of his ex- 
perience He should be jingling, or dis- 
tributing, rather than reaching for his 
coins. 

ALL this jumped into Julia's conscious- 
ness for the first time as she advanced 
gallantly enough up the long length of 
her Western living-room to greet him. 
"You are a brave man, Locksley." 
"And you are an extraordinary 
woman." 

He had run forward — another youth- 
ful mannerism — caught up both her 
hands, and held them, looking down at 
her He had never seemed theatrical to 
her before, probably it was her recent 
accustomedness to the easy, unself- 
conscious gravity of Western men that 
forced the contrast upon her. She felt 
extravagantly Western herself, slow of 
speech, chary of smiling. He looked at 
her with his big, bright, wrinkled eyes 
stretched wide. 

"I'd never have known you, Julia. 
When you came in at that door I thought 
you were the youngest cowboy. It's 
charming , . . the get-up. Perfectly 
enchanting. But you're as brown as a 
berry and your hands are as hard as 
hickory. I got in at sundown. My 
chauffeur's nearly dead. As he would 
put it, that's some road. They've taken 
him to the bunk-house. Where will he 
eat?" 

"With us. Supper is ready. Where 
have they put you? Have you washed 
up?" 

" In a tin basin on a bench outside the 
kitchen . . 'yes'm.' And they've rigged 
me up a camp bed in what they call your 
'office,' Julia. It's quite a circumstance 
to be head of a Western cattle ranch, 
isn't it? I'd no idea." 

" You sit here, Locksley. At my 
right." 

And then she saw Jasper on the 
threshold of that room and her heart 
stopped beating. All her blood stood 
still. She had . . . incredibly . . . for- 
gotten Jasper. He was talking over his 
shoulder to Slim, talking and laughing. 
He came in, still with his eyes on Slim, 
sat down heedlessly, took up his napkin, 
raised his head and saw Locksley. Locks- 
ley was painted white, a dense and even 
white that seemed to obliterate his 
features ... all but the staring eyes. 
Jasper laid down his napkin and slowly 
rose= The room was still. His chair legs 
shrieked across the boards. He spoke to 
Julia: 

"If you will excuse me, please, Mrs. 
Oliphant, I'll take my supper in the 
kitchen." 

And Julia, like a schoolmarm, an- 



swered expressionlessly, "You are ex- 
cused," and watched him stride quickly 
out past Maisie and Ma, staring above 
their trays. 

Before Julia could have believed it 
possible, Locksley was making conversa- 
tion, putting the bewildered table at its 
ease. "He thinks," Julia commented to 
herself, almost with amusement, "that 
it's shock that makes them so silent, eat- 
ing with their eyes down that way. He 
doesn't know it's just good table man- 
ners!" 

How unfairly like a gesturing monkey 
he seemed amongst these silent men, 
with their clear, steady eyes and con- 
trolled faces. Locksley chattered and 
questioned and told anecdotes. His 
face flushed, his eyes glittered, his hands 
moved. She tried, in unwilling pity for 
him, to lend him some sort of aid, She 
even tried to laugh a little at his anec- 
dotes of travel, She said to herself, 
"He's really pretty wonderful. This 
must be an awful experience for him. 
Over Castle Canon . . . and me . . . 
and Jasper Jasper, especially. But, oh, 
why must he try to be humorous? That's 
not his line at all." 

It was hard to bear. She dropped her 
eyes from his mirth-contorted face. How 
awful her hands looked. She hadn't even 
washed up. Hadn't had the self-posses- 
sion to think of it. And her hair. And 
her lips. She must be horrible, like some 
sort of troll. Maybe he'd just take one 
good look at her and go on out tomor- 
row morning. Certainly, he wouldn't be 
staying . . . not after finding Jasper. 
What would he say? What must he be 
thinking back of those hard, bright 
young eyes with their wrinkled lids? 

CHE had been starved, but now she 

couldn't eat. She drank strong coffee. 
Hugecupfuls. So did he. They wouldn't 
either of them sleep a wink . . . probably 
talk all night. Quarrel. No. No. No. 
She must absolutely keep her head, and 
her temper. Locksley never lost either. 
He'd be horribly cool, horribly kind, 
just, patient, and forgiving. Now they 
were going to be alone. The boys were 
filing out . . . earlier than usual. Ma 
and Maisie had stacked up the dishes. 
Locksley, smiling and bowing . . . oh, 
the fatuous condescension of him! . . . 
held open the kitchen door for them. 

"Thanks," from Maisie. And, from 
him, "You are entirely welcome, mad- 
am." Facetious . . . that was the 
dreadful, necessary word. 

Now he was coming back to where she 
stood, lonely as royalty again before her 
hearth, but feeling tonight so little 
royal, so like a tired and frightened girl, 
ready to cry. Jasper might have stayed 
to help her. . . . Well, hardly! For all 
he knew she might have sent for his 
enemy herself. Jefferson would have 
stayed. Thief, weakling, outlaw, but he 
would have stayed. Living or dying, he 
was her man. 

"Locksley, (Continued on page 104) 
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I'm Glad I'm 

Absent- 
Minded 



By Alexander 
Woollcott 



MY DEAR Aunt Julie was a handsome 
and snowy-haired widow who died at a 
great age in a country house which had 
been her home for more than eighty 
years. On summer evenings in my own time there 
would be a great hubbub until all hours, a drift of 
young voices from the vine-hung verandas, the 
twang of romantical guitars under the trees, and, on 
great occasions, the noise of the larder being raided 
by candlelight and of contraband ice being cracked in 
the kitchen sink. 

But in the winter, except during the Christmas 
holidays, my aunt was usually alone, and after 
dinner she would draw the curtains, pull down the 
swinging lamp, sit on her foot fa habit she shared 
with me and with Little Lord Fauntleroy), and 
write long letters to her friends all over the world. 

These were notoriously illegible missives, and, in- 
deed, one graceless son-in-law used to insist that he once took 
a letter of hers around to a Chinese laundry and received a 
couple of shirts in exchange for it. But she was oblivious of 
these petty complaints. Through the snowbound evenings, all 
that could be heard in the house was the mutter of the fire 
in the stove and the scratch of her indefatigable pen. 

Long after dark one winter's evening, she was startled dur- 
ing the ritual of this communion by the sound of a knock at 
her door— startled because a visitor at such an hour was un- 
heard of, unthinkable. It must be a tramp. Living as she did 
in a tiny settlement five miles from the nearest town and a 
mile and a half from the nearest village, she was always more 
or less on the lookout for tramps. 

To the best of my knowledge, no knight of the highway had 
been seen on that lonely and unpromising road since before 
the Civil War, but it was part of Aunt Julie's credo that a 
tramp might be expected at any moment. And so, when the 
unaccustomed knock disturbed the quiet stream of her cor- 
respondence, she was filled with an old anxiety. 

Putting down her pen, shoving her spectacles up on her 
forehead, and restoring her captive foot to circulation, she 
went to the door. Standing on the wind-swept stoop was the 
elderly artist who was her next-door neighbor. At the sight of 
him she fairly beamed with relief. 

"Well," she exclaimed, "if it isn't Mr. Sauerwen!" 
And having cleared up that little point, she musingly shut 
the door in his face and went back to her letters. 
Fortunately he knew both the natural hospitality of her 
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heart and her reputation for fits of abstraction, and since he 
had come a-calling at so late an hour to borrow a stamp where- 
with he might dispatch a letter by the morning collection, he 
did not propose to be thus lightly thwarted. Another and 
sharper drumfire on the door brought her to, and, once she had 
ushered him in, she dropped into her chair and laughed at her- 
self until the tears rolled down her cheeks. 

Then she felt she must make him some amends for that first 
rather chill reception. Only that very day a basket of notable 
apples had arrived from afar, and he must have the pick of the 
lot. From a fearful cabinet in which she kept envelopes, ink, 
old china, bottles of raspberry vinegar, and other treasures, 
she produced the basket with a flourish, pawing over its con- 
tents critically, sampling several as she talked to him, and 
finally, to his considerable bitterness, putting the basket back 
on the shelf without remembering to give him one, after all. 

"p ROM which domestic episode you may deduce that my 
dear aunt was absent-minded. She was notoriously so, and 
for years the assembly of the clan at Christmas-time was en- 
livened by the latest anecdotes of her woolgathering. Ad- 
mittedly it was something of a family trait. Half the tribe was 
touched with it. 

Consider just one of them — a learned fellow who occupied 
the chair of mathematics in a New England university and 
moved through the college town with his head in a rosy cloud. 
There was that night during the summer vacation, for ex- 
ample, when he came home late to a {Continued on page 74) 




Forlorn Island 



By EDISON 
MARSHALL 



TT WAS the ninth day since the ship- 
wreck of Felix Horton's yacht, the 
Intrepid. The millionaire owner's fool- 
hardy determination to penetrate a 
remote and dangerous shoal off the 
northern coast of Alaska had resulted in 
disaster. The Intrepid had gone down 
with her brave captain and nearly half 
of her mutinous crew aboard. By a 
miracle of good luck, Horton, his beauti- 
ful and spirited daughter, Nan, and his 
aged but dauntless mother had escaped, 
along with Roy Stuart, a guest, Wilcox, 
Horton's secretary, Marie, Nan's maid, 
and Eric Ericssen, the Alaskan-born 
first officer of the lost yacht, under 



whose leadership a landing on Forlorn 
Island had been effected. Eight mem- 
bers of the crew had also survived. 

For Eric Ericssen, the nine days on 
Forlorn Island had been patterned with 
hope and despair, with victory and de- 
feat. Now, as he sat beside Nan on the 
bird cliffs overlooking the ocean, his 
heart was heavy with the responsibilities 
imposed by his self-assumed leadership. 

Suddenly Nan looked into his sea- 
bluc eyes. "Eric," she demanded, 
"what would you give to see a sail out 
there? A ship we could signal to — one 
that would come in and take us home?" 

"I wouldn't give my hopes of you," 
said Eric almost roughly. "But that's 
just what I would have to give up if a 
ship came in now." 

And deep in her heart Nan Horton 
knew that he spoke the truth. For her 
father made no bones of the fact that he 



expected Nan to 
marry Roy Stuart, 
who moved in her 
own world. Roy 
shared Horton's 
wishes, and there 
had been a time 
when Nan thought 
she did. Now she 
didn't pretend to 
know her own heart. 

Since they landed 
on this lonely spot, she had watched 
Eric make himself master of a delicate 
situation. By sheer force of person- 
ality, he had forced Roy and her father 
to accept his leadership. By an ex- 
hibition of cool nerve, he had reduced 
to temporary subjection the survivors 
of the Intrepid's cutthroat crew led by 
the deaf giant, Sandomar. A diplomacy 
which fell little short of genius enabled 




Caught up by his conquering spirit, Eric's two comrades fought as they had never fought before 



What promised to be lasting peace was only 
a breathing spell in the thic\ of the fight 



him to remain in the 
good graces of Fire- 
he art, the high 
priestess of the 
native Aleuts. Fire- 
heart had compli- 
cated the drama by 
falling in love with 
Eric at first sight. 

At this moment, 
stirred by jealousy 
of the white girl, the 
priestess was stealthily plotting her 
death. Crouching on the cliff above 
Eric and Nan, she gave an immense 
boulder a slight push, sufficient to send 
it crashing down upon her rival. Only 
Eric's quick-witted action saved Nan. 

Many nights later trouble loomed 
from a fresh quarter. Eric was awak- 
ened by a long, harrowing scream which 
proved to have come from a native who 



had been roused from his sleep beside 
his wife and stabbed. 

De Valera, a member of the crew and 
Horton's toady, had killed the husband 
because he desired the wife for himself. 

In the trial that followed, Eric acted 
as judge and decreed that the killer 
should put to sea in a one-hatch kayak 
and take his slim chance of survival. 
The men of Eric's party objected on the 
ground that De Valera's departure 
would reduce their numbers and thus 
strengthen the ranks of the common 
enemy, Sandomar. Even Nan protested, 
and begged him to spare the miserable 
wretch. But Eric was adamant in his 
decision that justice must be done. 

Ashe watched Nan's lovely eyes darken 
with resentment, Eric bitterly reflected 
that the prisoner was not the only one 
who would pay for his sin against society ! 
Now go on with the story. . . . 



IT WAS September and still summer 
on Forlorn Island. The skies were 
glassy-blue, but under the horizon 
the purple banners of autumn gales 
were already waving. Beyond the 
pearly rainbow haze, the cohorts of the 
North rode fast, armed with fine shot of 
sleet and bayonets of cold, and the sea 
birds circled endlessly over the cliffs, ut- 
tering troubled cries. 

"We may as well resign ourselves to a 
winter on Forlorn I sland, ' ' Nan said 
quietly one morning. 

"There's no help for that now," Eric 
told her. 

The girl's look grew dreamy as she 
glanced from Eric to Roy, and back 
again. 

The morning was the calmest and 
most beautiful of the year. The smoke 
from the cooking-fire made a straight, 
round pillar to the blue. The wind that 



had seemed part of the landscape had 
ceased to breathe; in the utter stillness, 
Nan's low tone sounded overloud. Of all 
the violence she had lived with, not one 
stir remained — the scudding clouds had 
passed; save for a long, lazy swell, the 
sea lay still and blue as a glacial lake. 
Even the sea birds darted and screamed 
no more, but flew in slow circles, like 
vultures, high over the cliffs. 

"1 don't like it, and I don't know 
why," Eric told her, as they stood on the 
silent beach. "The Old North hasn't 
quit us — you can bet on that — and I be- 
lieve she has something up her sleeve." 

Nan pointed to the billowing edge of a 
greenish cloud just emerging above the 
northern sky line. "Is that the sign?" 

Almost before Eric could turn his 
head, the cloud was noticeably larger. 
It seemed to grow and swell with magic 
swiftness. As they watched, it darkened 
from greenish-yellow to deep olive — and 
there was a queer writhing at its edges. 
The white morning light itself turned 
sallow, then weirdly green. 

Suddenly Eric pricked up his ears. Far 
out to sea he heard a long, soft sigh. This 
grew to a low whistle, farther down the 
scale than any sound Nan had ever 
heard, and rising and changing to a long 
groan. The groan swelled to a distant 
roar. There was not yet a breath of air, 
yet the dark sea was wrinkled all over 
like an old Aleut's face. The air began to 
crackle. 

"The boorga," Eric told her. He did 
not know why he used the mystical 
native word — implying not merely a 
wind approaching hurricane force, but 
an evil god riding its wings. 

A SECOND later the gale struck. As 
though on their own volition, the 
waves leaped to meet it. Instantly all 
Nan's and Eric's world passed away in a 
roaring chaos of blown sand, spindrift, 
and foam. 

Eric took Nan's hand and, bending 
low, plowed through the wall of wind to 
the village row. Dark figures appeared 
before them, waved their arms, and were 
lost to sight in the weird purple shadows. 
By a common impulse, the whole popu- 
lace of the isle began to assemble before 
the kashga. In older days they would 
have entered to make medicine — perhaps 
to recite in a high-pitched singsong the 
ancient prayer of propitiation to the 
storm gods — but now they pressed close 
about the paleface chiefs. They were 
only Aleuts — children of the night. 

Eric found Chechaquo, and spoke in 
his ear: "All here?" 

Chechaquo glanced from face to face. 
"Think so. No can tell. Man here. 
Squaws here too. No can count chil- 
dren." 

"Tell families get together, take 
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Chechaquo moved from man to man, 
shouting Eric's order. The squaws began 
to mill through the crowd, yelling, ges- 
ticulating, and collecting their own. 
Eric's fears had almost passed when an 
inert figure at the outskirts suddenly 
came to life with a guttural, agonized 
cry. It was a squaw named Chugalim 
(Good Fur), mother of a considerable 
brood. 

Eric sped toward her, but at first she 
was incoherent with terror. He could 
catch only one word — "Chikak." This 
was the name of Chugalim's ten-year- 
old daughter — and though his gaze 
leaped in all directions, Chikak (Little 
Bird) was nowhere to be seen. 

Chechaquo listened to the woman's 



cries with a look of doom. "Chikak — 
she gone," he interpreted dully. 

"Where?" Eric demanded, almost 
shaking the man. 

"Know little islet off West Cape?" 

Eric knew it well. It was little more 
than a big sandspit, partly grown to 
sedge. "Good heavens, man! Not 
there!" 

"She take little kayak, paddle out in 
bay, around cape, dig clams in sand. No 
come back." 

'"THIS was just the kind of accident Eric 
had feared. The Aleut children were 
always playing in the little one-hatch 
canoes, on calm days exploring the rocks 
and the sand islets, on both sides of the 



harbor. He turned and glanced once at 
the darkling sea. 

"... Must have gone . . . low tide 
. . . turning now." He was addressing 
Nan, but she caught only broken phrases. 
"... Not breaking over . . . already. 
. . . Hope . . . not tried . . . start 
back . . ." 

He raised his arm in a sweeping ges- 
ture and, with the whole populace at his 
heels, sped down the high, narrow head- 
land. The wind quartered behind him — 
his feet seemed hardly to touch the sand. 
In a moment he stood where the waves 
pounced, roaring, and drew back, gazing 
with narrowed, strained eyes into the 
storm. At first he could see no more 
than the gray shadow of the islet, 



dimmed by blowing spindrift. But pres- 
ently the air cleared for a few brief 
seconds — the curtain of mist fluttered to 
one side, revealing in stark detail a 
strange scene. 

r "THE low, sandy ridge still stood well 
out of the waves. Occasional billows 
broke over it, but they had already spent 
their power on the shelving sands, and 
only white foam leaped across. There on 
the highest point stood a small, dark 
figure, bracing itself against the wind. 
It was Chikak — her arms crossed before 
her face to shut out the sight of her ap- 
proaching doom. 

There was strange travail in Eric's 
breast. Nan's eyes were on his face, and 




she saw it go white as the foam at his 
feet. Yet it was not the pallor of terror 
— it seemed to be the clear radiance of 
some grim, almost terrible exultation. 
She had thought she knew him, after 
these long months — suddenly she real- 
ized that his sea-soul had depths she had 
never fathomed. 

Eric turned to Chechaquo. It was no 
longer hard to make him hear — the 
scoured-out headland formed a pocket 
of compressed air strangely eddying and 
crackling — and his voice cut through the 
wave-crash like a seal spear hurled from 
the throwing-stick. "Take all the 
hunters and sprint to the landing," he 
ordered. "Get a two — no, a three-hatch 
kayak — make them carry it on their 
shoulders straight across the headland. 
You carry the paddles, and crack their 
heads if they don't run!" 

Chechaquo started to protest, but 
when his sullen gaze met Eric's, he 
turned quickly. His call rallied the 
hunters — in a moment they had vanished 
in the murk. 

"What are you going to do?" Roy de- 
manded. He spoke without effort, in 
this backwater of the gale. 

"We're going after the child." 

"Don't you know it's suicide? No 
boat can live ten seconds in that sea!" 

"We'll try it, anyway. Kayaks go 
good in a gale, if they don't cave in. The 
kid won't last long — she's a game little 
scout or she'd have blown off before 
now." Then, when the curtain blew 
aside again, "Look at her kneel down 
and brace against the wind!" 

"An Aleut child," Roy said. "Will 
her own people go after her?" 

"Not them! Her own father wouldn't 
take that trip." 

'"PHIS was only too true. Chikak's 
father worshiped her — he would 
starve for her in a lean winter, or die for 
her when death was written in black and 
white — but he could not push out into 
that watery death trap for life nor love. 
It was not just wind and wave, but the 
boorga. For him, the smoking scud 
barely concealed unearthly living shapes. 

"If they don't go, who will?" Roy in- 
sisted. 

"I, for one. You'd better not try it, 
if I can get two of the sailors. They're 
handy at jobs like this — and, anyway, 
Nan'll want you to stay." 

"Catch me going!" Roy's cold eyes 
flashed. "I'm not such a fool as that." 
Then, aimost shouting, "It's a crazy 
gesture. The child's done for, anyway. 
Eric, you mustn't go, either. You're 
needed here. It's the life of an Aleut brat 
against Nan's future safety." 

Eric hesitated only an instant. "You'll 
have to protect her, the best you can. 
If I'm lost, two of the gang will be lost 
too, and you (Continued on page 113) 

Nan's mind moved clear and sure. 
. . . She began to stalk across the 
room behind Sandomar's back 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 




• 



Jacob Achenbach receiving the check for $2,300,000 for his homemade railroad 

This Farmer's Railroad Brought 
A Rich Harvest 



TWO million three hundred 
thousand dollars for 105 miles 
of jerkwater railroad is not such 
a poor return on a business 
venture begun after one has passed 
three score years and ten. It takes a 
man out of the neophyte class, to say 
the least, and puts the seal of success 
upon Ills efforts. 

Jacob Achenbach is an eighty-seven' 
year-old Kansas farmer whose inde- 
pendent ways of thinking and acting 
have thus been rewarded. His German 
background gives him a kind of un- 
ruffled acceptance of whatever knocks 
Fate may hand him, and his pioneer life 
on the plains has taught him to take 
fullest advantage of the breaks. 

During the years when men surged 
hysterically into the Cherokee strip, for 
instance, he lived in western Kansas, and 
in his vicinity there were thousands of 
acres of farm land that had been mort- 
gaged and were then being abandoned by 
hopeless men and women. The drought, 
the grasshoppers, and the heat had con- 
quered their ambition. They left by 
hundreds, and Mr. Achenbach bought 
their huge tracts of seemingly worthless 
soil for small sums. While his neighbors 
were cursing heaven and the Kansas 
plains, he remained gravely contempla- 



tive, weighing the future possibilities of 
the land they were deserting. It paid 
him well for his trust, for there came a 
day when the droughts were over and 
the grasshoppers did not appear. Then 
the desolate prairie grew green with 
wheat, and to this man who believed in 
it the earth yielded its harvests. 

Nor did lie share the average man's 
scorn for the humble mule. When 
everybody in his part of the world 
aspired to become a cattle king, Jacob 
raised many a laugh among his neighbors 
because he decided to go in for mules. 
He was then by way of being a promi- 
nent small-town banker, and was always 
ready to lend money on these animals, 
making no protests, as did so many of 
his profession, when he was obliged to 
foreclose on a team. Before long his 
herd began to assume impressive pro- 
portions and he commenced to cast 
about for work enough to keep the beasts 
busy. 

Then, along in 1915, a few farmers in 
the Panhandle of Oklahoma began to 
raise a good deal of wheat. They wanted 
a railroad, but nobody was interested in 
them or their wants. Isolated as they 
were, remote from the common carriers, 
the farmers made frantic efforts to con- 
nect with the main railroad, at Forgan, 



Okla., seven miles away. They banded 
together bravely and, with back- and 
purse-breaking efforts, succeeded in 
building three miles of rails. Then their 
plans collapsed. 

J acob Achenbach, al though past 
seventy at that time, was not averse to 
looking into a new investment. Some- 
thing about this wild, virgin land at- 
tracted him, and his mules were eating 
their stupid heads off, so he bought the 
three miles of road and moved himself, 
his youngest son, August, and his herd 
of three hundred mules to the scene of 
action. The animals hauled ties, helped 
in building a firm roadbed, and proved 
almost invaluable. Jacob took to rail- 
road building as he had to all his other 
various occupations — with zest and 
energy, tempered with caution. A large 
part of the time he, himself, directed 
operations, while many men watched 
events from afar off and chuckled to 
themselves. By and by the seven miles 
were completed, and the town of Beaver 
celebrated with wild hilarity and some 
shooting. 

But "Jake's fool project" soon com- 
menced to make real money. Day and 
night his second-hand, miscellaneous 
equipment worked for him, tugging to 
market the golden flood of wheat, for 
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the land seemed suddenly bursting with 
grain. The owner of the " Beaver, 
Meade & Englewood Railroad," encour- 
aged and aflame with a new vision, be- 
gan to build it slowly toward the setting 
sun. 

Five years ago officials of the near-by 
railroad system bestirred themselves and 
made overtures to negotiate a trade. 
They even went so far as to hint to 
Jacob that they might be able to pay 
$600,000 for his jerkwater line. Mr. 
Achenbach, accustomed to doing busi- 
ness without too many preliminaries, 
dressed himself in congress gaiters, a 



new rubber collar, and a none-too-smart 
hat, and marched one bright morning 
into the outer offices of the railroad 
sanctum, asking to see the president. 

The office secretary announced that 
the president was in an important con- 
ference and could not be disturbed. 
Forthwith, Jacob, in lusty German, in- 
vited the secretary, the president, and 
the whole railroad company to betake 
themselves to the nether regions. His 
language was untranslatable, but thor- 
oughly understood by the secretary, who 
became very polite and solicitous while 
ushering out the intruder. 



Jacob went back home and continued 
to superintend the work of his herd of 
mules. 

Every year saw several miles added to 
the railroad and additional funds de- 
posited in Mr. Achenbach's account at 
the bank. 

Last June, when its sale finally took 
place, "The Orphan," as the little road 
was humorously called, boasted but 105 
miles, but the main line officials con- 
sidered it well worth the price they paid 
—$2,300,000. 

And that didn't include the mules. 

MRS. WALTER FERGUSON 



Recovering "Lost Chords" of Earlier Days 



deal of information about 
the way old instruments 
were made. In time she 
gathered a representative 
collection of the forerun- 
ners of the piano, mended 
each one with care (and 
some difficulty), and 
learned to play upon them. 
Then she returned to this 
country and opened her 
shop and studio. 

The business of putting 
old instruments in con- 
dition is not altogether 
without its thrills. The 
materials used by the 
early builders were so 
d i ffe rent f rom t hose we 
employ now that occasion- 
ally they defy recognition. 
Miss Van Buren has as 
much fun identifying these 
as she has in solving a 
mystery story. And then 
there's frequently the job 
of tracking down similar 
materials to be used in the 
repair work. Siberian 
boar bristles, for example, 
were used as springs to 
push back into place the 
fragile little tongues on 
the notes of certain in- 
struments. Miss Van 
Buren finally discovered 
that shoemakers also used 
the bristles in bygone days, 
and succeeded in buying 
a small supply from a 
wrinkled and much-mystified cobbler. 
Veneer sometimes gives her a good bit of 
trouble, too. Craftsmen in the old days 
contracted with sailors to obtain rare 
kinds of wood from all over the world. 
Perhaps of more importance is the 



IOTTA VAN BUREN'S 
. shopping list is fre- 
quently made up of 
the most curious items. 
It may run, for instance, 
something like this: 1 
handful Siberian boar 
bristles, 1 doz. crow quills, 
three inches unidentified 
veneer (sample attached), 
two pewter sconces (pref- 
erably with turned edges), 
several sheets antique 
parchment. These, and 
similar oddities, are used 
in restoring old musical 
instruments, which pro- 
fession Miss Van Buren 
has found botli pleasant 
and profitable. 

Nearly everybody who 
needs antique instruments 
repaired thinks first of her. 
She has recently super- 
vised the restoration of 
the famous Steinert Col- 
lection at Yale University 
and the Joline Collection 
at Barnard College. The 
Beethoven Society en- 
trusted to her skilled 
fingers two pianos which 
the great master had him- 
self owned and played 
upon. But what she under- 
takes for museums is only 
a small part of her work; 
she does a great deal for 
individual antique lovers, 
and for herself. 

When Miss Van Buren was learning 
to play on the piano, she discovered that 
many of the pieces she enjoyed most 
were written by Johann Sebastian Bach, 
not for the piano, but for "the well- 
tempered clavichord," and decided she 




Lotta Van Buren restores antique musical instruments. 
This one is a viola da gambit that belonged to Handel 



must have a clavichord on which to play 
them. Her search lasted some time and, 
as her interest increased, led her across 
the Atlantic, into dim and dusty attics, 
to bazaars, auctions, and sales, and to 
libraries, where she unearthed a great 



fact that restoring old instruments and 
playing the music written particularly 
for them has for Miss Van Buret] de- 
veloped into a lucrative profession. The 
real secret of her success may be that 
she is on as familiar terms with their 
peculiar "innards" as she is with their 
beautiful outsides — their elaborate cases 
and keyboards. Then, too, her intimate 
knowledge of their construction helps 
her in playing them, and vice versa. 



High up in a city skyscraper, with the 
strident clamor and bustle of traffic left 
far below, Miss Van Buren sits in a quiet 
room, surrounded by virginals, dul- 
cimers, harpsichords, and spinets in all 
stages of decrepitude, and with deft 
fingers gives back to them their original 
beauty of appearance and of tone. 

New channels for her unique talent 
are constantly developing, for the ap- 
preciation of antique instruments goes 



hand in hand with the enlarged esteem 
in which all antiques are held. But 
while Miss Van Buren values these in- 
struments and all that they represent, 
her most sincere desire is through their 
use to awaken a greater fondness for the 
genuine simplicity of music, not leaving 
it solely in the hands of professionals, 
but restoring it to the home, where she 
feels it rightly belongs. 

BARBARA E. SCOTT FISHER 



Stage Manager of the Greatest Athletic Show 




IF YOU'VE ever had to manage an 
amateur theatrical performance you 
know how difficult it is to get every- 
one to rehearsals on time, to keep the 
leading lady from making a scene, to 
have the costumes all in order, the spot- 
light supplied with extra carbons, and 
to clear up the countless little difficulties 
that always develop unexpectedly. Mul- 
tiply these worries by several thousand, 
imagine that each member of the cast is 
a highly temperamental prima donna, 
anxious to give the best performance of 
her whole career, and that many of them 
don't speak English, and you begin to get 
an inkling of the responsibilities of "Bill" 
Henry's job. He's the sports technical 
director of the Tenth Olympic Games. 

The entire success or failure of the 
games depends, to a large extent, on 
Bill. He's being paid to organize 2,500 
competitors from half a hundred dif- 
ferent nations, to keep them and 250,000 
spectators contented, and to see that 
events are run off with clockwork pre- 
cision and unfailing impartiality for six- 
teen crowded days. 



William M. Henry is clearly the man 
for the job. He's been an athlete and 
an organizer of sports events most of his 
life. Since the day he made his first base 
hit in a San Francisco back lot, some 
thirty-odd years ago, he's taken an 
active part in almost every kind of out- 
door athletics. As a schoolboy he learned 
to play cricket and soccer in England, 
and in Switzerland to skate, ski, to- 
boggan, and curl. Then he returned to 
this country to go to college and became 
fairly proficient at our usual sports, such 
as football, track, baseball, basketball, 
and swimming. He swam pretty well, 
but just failed to make the 1912 Olympic 
team that went to Stockholm. He wound 
up his academic education by taking an 
extra year at the University of Sydney, 
in Australia, where he played lacrosse 
and rugby. After graduation Henry 
became the manager of the sports de- 
partment of a Los Angeles newspaper 
and also helped organize a couple of air- 
ways. 

During the last fifteen years he's at- 
tended and reported almost every promi- 



nent athletic event in the country. And 
in 1928 he was sent to the Ninth Olympic 
Games at Amsterdam to study their 
organization. He has officiated at ath- 
letic contests by the score. And he still 
finds time to keep his own hand in. 

A while ago Bill Henry furnished me 
with some interesting sidelights on his 
work. 

"We were a bit worried about the 
weather," he said. Rain would not only 
cut down the gate receipts (as the Lake 
Placid taxpayers know) but would slow 
up performances a lot. I felt that maybe 
we ought to take out weather insurance. 
We made careful investigations and 
discovered that the local rainfall be- 
tween July 30 and August 14 had for 
the past fifty years averaged less than 
.02 of an inch! So we're going to take 
our chances. 

"Here's another little job we had to 
do," he continued, picking up one of the 
official handbooks. "Doesn't look like 
much now, but it gave us plenty of work. 
We had to write to all the federations in 
various countries, (Continued on page 69) 
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It's health 
that climbs the hills 
and greets the sun ! 



The whole world bestows its affections upon the happy, 
healthy child. The laughter of children is music in 
the ear. Rosy cheeks and waving tresses and sparkling 
eyes — who can resist their all-conquering appeal ? Treasures 
beyond price — no wonder you guard them so jealously 
in your children ! 

In Campbell's Tomato Soup you have a real ally — a 
soup that radiates healthfulness — glows with all the tonic, 
luscious, red-ripe goodness of the finest tomatoes that 
grow. And how the children do love it ! Indulge them to 
their heart's content, for it's all sunny wholesomeness. 
Delicious — nutritious — pure. This soup is so carefully 
made that it daily justifies the confidence of millions 
of mothers everywhere. 

And the children's favorite Cream of Tomato is made 
with Campbell's ! See easy directions on the label. 





Eat Soup and Kelp Well 



choose from . 



Pepper Pot 
Primanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okia 
Vegetable 
Vt^etable-Beef 
Vetjmcelli-Tomato 



Look for the 
Red-and- White Laeel 



MEAL- PLANNING IS EASIER WITH DAILY CHOICES FROM CAMPBELL'S 21 SOUPS 



SILENT 
SYNCRO-MESH SHIFT 

SIMPLIFIED 
FREE WHEELING 

SMOOTH 
SIX-CYLINDER ENGINE 

60 HORSEPOWER 

65 TO 70 MILES AN HOUR 

FAST, 
QUIET GETAWAY 

PROVED 
DESIGN 

SMART 
FISHER BODIES 

UNEQUALLED 
ECONOMY 

REDUCED PRICES 



$ 445 



AND UP 

f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan. Special 
equipment extra. Low delivered 
prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. 




The Five-Passenger Coupe 



America s most economical car 

NOW COSTS LESS TO BUY 



THERE has probably never been a time when real 
motoring economy was more important than it is 
today. And there has certainly never been a time when 
you could enjoy that economy in such an agreeable form! 
As any owner will tell you, the new Chevrolet Six costs 
less for gas, oil and upkeep than any other car. Yet it 
is also a genuinely fine automobile. And since the 
recent price reduction you can buy a Chevrolet for less 
than any other car with an equally complete array of 
modern quality features! There's 
a custom-car air about Chevro- 
let's streamlined Fisher bodies, 
richly appointed interiors, and 
chromium finished front -end. 
That matchless driving combina- 



NEW 
CHEVROLET 
S I X 



tion — Syncro-Mesh gear-shifting and Free Wheeling 
— gives you marvelous new handling ease. And the 
Chevrolet engine not only provides lowest operating 
cost; it is also the only engine to combine this 
valuable advantage with multi-cylinder smoothness, 
speed and flexibility. Moreover, it has been proved 
dependable by tens of thousands of owners under 
every driving condition. Obviously, it is not enough 
to call the Chevrolet America's most economical car. 

It is also a strikingly smart, 
quality-built and thoroughly 
modern automobile — the Great 
American Value for 1932. 



CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. Division of General Motors 



$i -k THE GREAT AMERICAN VALUE & & 



get their okays on every detail of the 
games, assemble the comments, and 
translate them. Then we composed this 
booklet, translated it back into French, 
German, and Spanish, and sent thou* 
sands of copies all over the world." 

Housing the contestants and keeping 
them in condition is another large order 
— larger than it has ever been before. At 
previous games held in Europe most of 
the competitors traveled only a few hun- 
dred miles and entrained at the last 



possible date before their events. This 
year many of them have to spend weeks 
in travel and inactivity. They will be 
out of form completely and will need the 
best possible conditioning. 

His responsibility is enormous. He 
must see that every course is correctly 
surveyed and measured. He must ar- 
range for each hurdle, each high-jump 
and pole-vault standard, each diving 
platform, equestrian obstacle, discus, 
stop watch, and water buov to be in its 



proper place at the proper time. At the 
end of each day of competition he must 
verify and tabulate the results of all the 
events, distribute them to the press, and 
see that they are printed in the next 
day's program. He has even arranged 
to sleep in the stadium, so he can always 
be available if anything goes amiss. 

But Bill Henry has been training for 
this party a good bit longer than most 
of the athletes, and the chances are he'll 
get his sleep. mel wharton 



Nero has twice 
saved Clyde Beatty's 
life and twice at- 
tacked him 




Beatty and the Beasts 



A NIMAL trainers for years have be- 
/~\ Iieved that if there is any more 
certain way of committing suicide 
than kicking a can of nitroglycerin it's 
mixing lions and tigers in the same act. 

Clyde Beatty not only mixes them 
thoroughly and vigorously, but he 
charges the already tense atmosphere by 
calling in females of both species and a 
few odd leopards. 

His act, if you haven't been to the 
circus recently, goes something like this: 
Twelve of the snarling, roaring cats, both 
lions and lionesses, come charging down 
the chute into their steel-barred cage in 
the center ring of the arena and stalk 
about at random. When they see Beatty 
approaching, they 
spring furiously 
against the bars, 
clawing futilely to 
reach him. After a 
moment of hesita> 

tion, while he sizes up the situation, 
Beatty takes his equipment from an at- 
tendant, steps into the safety compart' 
ment of the cage, and has the steel door 
fastened behind him. 

It seems impossible for him to get 
near the inner door, much less open it, 
for the lions are braced and crowded 
against it, reared on their hind legs and 
snarling defiance. But Beatty begins 
prodding the beasts between the bars 
with a broomstick, and when, for an 
instant, their attention is diverted to the 
side, slips through the hastily opened 
gate, slams it shut, and backs against it, 
his revolver drowning out the cries of 
the crowding beasts as they surge to- 
ward him with bared fangs and lifted 
claws! 

Armed with such harmless weapons 
as blank cartridges, a whip, and an 
ordinary cane chair, he parries the 
charges of those snarling beasts, finally 
subduing them to a rumbling, whining 
obedience and driving them to their 
pedestals. Then, with a semblance of 
order established temporarily, the door 
of the chute is again opened and more 
lions and tigers and even leopards come 
roaring ominously into the ring, to 
charge with terrible menace at the cool 
young man in charge, until forty of 



them have been stopped, put through 
their paces, and compelled to take their 
positions in a towering pyramid. With 
this accomplished, the trainer drives 
them all to their places around the ring 
and actually soothes them. The roars 
die down, twitching tails are stilled, 
erect manes fall, and Beatty turns to 
acknowledge the thundering applause of 
the spectators. 

This last is no idle gesture on his part, 
for that applause is always certain. 
Beatty's act is by far the largest that 
has ever been attempted and is thrilling 
to the point of being incredible. In fact, 
many of those who have cheered him so 
lustily wonder later whether the per- 
formance must not have been "faked" 
to have been so convincing. 

The fact is, those blood-curdling 
charges are made in dead earnest. If 
Beatty fails to see one of the cats at- 
tempting to creep up on him from the 



rear, it's just too bad. Four times he's 
been unlucky that way, and has come 
within an ace of having his life literally 
torn from him. So far he's always man- 
aged to walk out of the hospital. 

Clyde Beatty has been an animal 
trainer ever since he was knee-high. With 
ferocious burnt-cork mustachios, he was 
"the world-famous lion tamer" at all the 
make-believe circuses the kids worked 
up, and put the watchdogs of the neigh- 
borhood through their paces to the 
open-eyed admiration of their respective 
owners. He ran away from college in his 
junior year to join a circus, but his father 
prevailed upon him to go back and 
graduate. Diploma in hand, he returned 
to the same circus to become a menagerie 
boy and demonstrated so clearly his un- 
believable ability to handle animals that 
he progressed by rapid steps to his pres- 
ent position of unchallenged preeminence. 

The big thing (Continued on page 126) 



What Can You Do to Make Money? 



(Continued f torn page 45) 



bank. Further, I found that one of the 
ladies' fitting-rooms in a smart New York 
department store had been transformed in- 
to a veritable palace of pearl by the same 
means. 

And back of it all I found a man and a 
story: 

Some years ago a young naval officer 
stood on a ship's deck watching bronze- 
skinned divers as they plunged into shal- 
low waters of Manila Bay. He saw them 
emerge with curious shellfish unlike any- 
thing he had seen before. The circular 
shells, measuring three to four inches in 
diameter, were almost as flat as pancakes 
and glittered with a pearly luster. He ex- 
claimed over their beauty. But he did 
more than that. He saw a place for them 
in the world he knew at home. 

He left the Navy. Years passed. More 
recently he faced the necessity of finding a 
new way to earn a living: Turning over in 
his mind the possible things he might do, 
he remembered the divers and the pearly 
Capiz shells from the bottom of Manila 
Bay. 

He sent to the Philippines for a ship- 
ment of the shells. When they arrived he 
called in a friend who was out of a job. 
They put their heads together, experi- 
menting with ideas for making use of the 
shells — table-tops, lamp shades, screens. 
Once they tried placing the shells in the 
oven of a kitchen stove, to see what would 
happen. To their amazed delight, they 
discovered that by heat treatment they 
could infuse into the pearly surfaces a hue 
of rich gold. Then they developed special 
cutting machinery to slice the thin shells 
into a variety of shapes and sizes. These 
they cemented, like inlay, on plaster wall- 
board, which could be fastened to almost 
any wall. 

Their capital was chiefly self-dependence 
and imagination. By putting these to 
work they created a beautiful new archi- 
tectural material and a new industry 
which is making faces at "hard times." 

Everyone is not fitted to mend clocks, or 
paint airplanes, or make seashell walls. 
But there is nothing to stop anyone, I 
learned, from applying the same resource- 
fulness in selling himself. That is one job 
which is always open. 

ANOTHER day I was talking with an 
** executive of one of tjie world's largest 
banks. "Did it ever occur to you," he 
said, "that you yourself are your own 
safest employer? " 

He told me of a middle-aged salesman 
who lost his $3,500-a-year position with a 
nationally known manufacturing concern 
in Detroit. The man had a wife and four 
children. He tried in vain to land a 
similar position. At last he began to grow 
desperate. He appealed to the bank ex- 
ecutive for help. 

" What I am looking for," said the 
salesman, "is a job with a long-established 
firm where I know I shall be safe for the 
rest of my life." 

"Safe?" asked the banker. "Just how 
safe were you with the last one? Where 
can you find a safer employer than your- 
self?" 



The salesman hadn 't thought of that. 

" Here's my suggestion," the banker 
went on. " Forget all about your troubles 
for one day. Drive out into the country 
among the villages and farms. Keep your 
eyes open for something to tackle." 

The salesman did it. At noon the next 
day he pulled up into the roadside shade 
before what appeared to be a fairly pros- 
perous chicken farm, and engaged the 
farmer in conversation. 

" You must be making pretty good 
money out of your chickens," he remarked. 

The farmer considered. "Well, maybe 
I might be doing it but for one thing. . . . 
It's the lice. They kill off the chicks and 
they stop the hens layin'." 

That night the salesman recounted to 
his wife his experiences of the day, in- 
cluding the talk with the chicken farmer. 

"That makes me think," the wife in- 
terrupted. "When I was a girl back home 
in Iowa my uncle James concocted a great 
remedy for chicken lice. All our neighbors 
used it, and it worked." 

The husband jerked up straight in his 
chair and grinned — for the first time in 
many days. . . . "Boy, this is going to be 
good . . . if you'll telegraph home for the 
formula." 

When it arrived next morning by wire 
he got busy on the telephone and ordered 
the various ingredients by the barrelfuls. 
He ordered paper boxes. He turned his 
garage into a de-lousing factory. There, 
mixing the stuff from the barrels, he filled 
the boxes. Determining a reasonable 
profit, he carried his new product into the 
country, peddling it from farm to farm. 
He found that customers were willing to 
pay $1.00 a box for it. It worked. Its 
reputation spread, and soon he was work- 
ing day and night in his garage to fill the 
orders. Before long he woke up to the fact 
that he was making more money as a 
liberator of hens than he had made at the 
job he lost. 

A MAN doesn't have to be brilliant, I 
discovered, to be his own employer. 
There is the case of a former $15-a-week 
clerk. The first thing he did after he was 
laid off was to jot down a list of all the possi- 
ble ways he could think of to earn money. 
None looked promising. And then he re- 
membered that on a previous job he had 
seen a man going through the offices twice 
a week, wiping all the telephone mouth- 
pieces with disinfectant. Well, why not? 

The boy went to a friend and borrowed 
a dollar. With this he purchased a bottle 
of disinfectant and some cheesecloth. 
Then he went to the superintendent of a 
large office building, told his story, and won 
permission to offer his idea among the 
offices. When I last heard from him he had 
contracted in that one building to wipe 
300 telephone mouthpieces twice a week at 
5c a wipe. Figure it up: $30 a week — 
more than $1,500 a year — twice his former 
earnings. 

Persons accustomed to independent 
wealth and position likewise have turned 
to themselves for profitable employment 
when the need for money has arisen. I 
know of a wealthy couple who were living 



in their winter home in Florida when word 
came that they had lost all they owned. 
For years they had joined the semi-annual 
migration of the wealthy, to the South in 
winter and the North in the summer. 
They remembered that the most trouble- 
some part of the migration was the con- 
tinual packing and moving and unpacking. 
Here was one game they knew from A to Z. 

So, when the blow struck, instead of 
wringing their hands, they got in touch 
with their friends and acquaintances, of- 
fering their services— for a price— to take 
entire charge of the chore of moving. For 
each client they handled all the packing, 
took down the curtains, rolled up the rugs, 
discharged the servants, paid the grocery 
bills, and assured that everything in the 
place would be left shipshape. Later, 
when the time came for the return trips 
from the North, the clients notified them a 
week in advance. On the day each owner 
arrived, his household was in smooth run- 
ning order. 

Simple enough — to recognize among 
their own tested abilities something that 
other people were willing to pay for. They 
turned it into cash. 

r "PHE employment supervisor of a na- 
tional corporation, an active leader in 
unemployment relief, said to me: 

"Never in my memory has there been 
such a premium on individual initiative 
and resourcefulness as there is now. An 
employment bureau cannot begin to do for 
a man what he can do for himself by 
examining his own capabilities and study- 
ing possible markets for them. The most 
effective thing we can do to help him to a 
job is to give him a reliant sense of his own 
values and to suggest how he may sell 
them intelligently. 

"Nothing pleases me more than to have 
such a man call me up and say, 'I've 
found my own job.'" 

In the center of New York's financial 
district is one who recently created a place 
for himself by conceiving an idea for help- 
ing others to find jobs. When the concern 
for which he worked passed out of the 
picture, he took time from his own troubles 
to consider the plight of thousands of so- 
called "white collar" men who were walk- 
ing the streets. He saw what a discourag- 
ing prospect it was for one man alone to 
attempt to go the rounds of hundreds of 
offices in the slim hope of chancing upon 
one that might give him employment. 
Why not organize these jobless men into 
groups or teams of, say, thirty, to work for 
one another? Then, instead of every man 
for himself, it would be a case of thirty men 
for every man. 

This idea he took to executives who had 
established a bureau of employment as- 
sistance in the financial district. Today 
the plan is in operation, with its originator 
in charge, and it is going over big. The un- 
employed men are organized into clubs of 
thirty. Every morning the members start 
out to look for jobs. Each man pledges 
himself to make a certain minimum num- 
ber of calls during the day. He presents 
himself to prospective employers as a 
representative of the club or team. If 
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This is a husband getting rid of 

DANDRUFF 

Listerine achieves amazing 
results in treating loose 
dandruff and overcoming 
scalp inflammations 



Are you troubled with a dandrufi'y condition of 
the scalp? Is your scalp too dry or too oily? Does 
it itch and burn? Do you lose an excessive amount 
of hair when you comb it? 

If so, we urge you to try Listerine. Most men 
who have any of the above troubles are skeptical 
about getting rid of them. But some of the most 
enthusiastic boosters for Listerine are the very 
skeptics who thought it would not work. We are 
constantly receiving letters from such men— and 
women too — praising Listerine for its quick results. 

There is nothing complicated about using Lis- 
terine. You simply douse it on the scalp either be- 
fore or after a thorough washing of the hair. Follow 
this with a vigorous massage — and when we say 
vigorous, we mean vigorous. Keep it up until you 
can feel the scalp tingling and glowing. Allow the 
Listerine to remain as long as possible before 
rinsing it off. 

Since Listerine is a swift germicide, it attacks 
any surface infection that may be present. If loose 
dandruff exists, Listerine dissolves and removes the 
scales. And almost immediately it relieves that 
inflammation which so frequently accompanies a 
dandruff condition. 

In mild cases, one or two applications of Listerine 
is usually sufficient. In more severe cases, when the 
hair roots have become seriously involved, it fre- 
quently gets results. If not, consult a good der- 
matologist. 

If you are married, you'll get a vote of thanks if 
you tell your wife that Listerine is great for setting 
a wave. 

Send for our FREE BOOKLET OF ETIQUETTE— 
tells what to wear, say, and do at social affairs. Ad- 
dress,Dept.A-7,LambertPharmacalCo.,St.Louis,Mo. 



LISTERINE^ 




the safe antiseptic ... relieves itching, burning scalp 
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there is a job open, and it is one that he 
himself cannot handle, probably one of the 
other twenty-nine members of the team 
can. In this way each job hunter really 
has twenty-nine other men working for 
him. It gives him new confidence and it 
infuses into an otherwise miserable task 
the zest of team-play. In less than three 
weeks after the first club got under way it 
had rounded up forty-six jobs. 

A young woman, a college graduate who 
had specialized in home economics, was 
casting about to find employment for her 
specialized training, when she remembered 
the wish expressed by a friend. 

" I can 't afford to employ servants 
regularly," this friend had remarked, "but 
I do wish I knew of some good place to go 
when I need a cook in a hurry to prepare a 
dinner or a luncheon." 

That gave the college girl an idea right 
in her line. As this is written, she is busy 
establishing such a service, lining up a list 
of dependable cooks and sending out cards 
to a list of prospective clients. 

Everywhere I was impressed by the in- 
creasing number of infant businesses, each 
sprouting from an active mind aroused 
to meet an emergency. 

AMONG other people whom I found 
using their originality, hobbies, or side 
interests to make a living, here are a few: 

A discharged draftsman who went to a 
college town and earned money by making 
charts for professors to use in their class- 
rooms and laboratories. 

A public accountant whose favorite 
sport was fishing and who, being adept in 
tying trout flies, made it his business to 
keep fellow anglers well supplied. 



A former secretary who devised and 
made ingenious paper cuffs which she sold 
to stenographers and other desk workers. 

The members of a family who, when their 
paper-hanging business went bad, joined 
in tracking down roving swarms of bees 
and collecting hidden stores of honey. At 
last reports they had gathered in more than 
a hundred quarts of honey. 

A bank runner and week-end caddie 
who, in the cellar of his home, set himself 
up in the business of wrapping and repair- 
ing golf clubs for his neighbors. 

A cashier whose hobby was home car- 
pentry. In his cellar workshop he went 
into the manufacture of trellises, arbors, 
and artistic stakes for flower gardens. 

"The chief reason why more men are not 
finding ways to earn money is that they 
can't seem to snap out of their paralysis 
of fright and hopelessness," the emergency 
employment director in a suburban town 
said to me. "Their minds cease to func- 
tion. They can 't seem to think about doing 
any kind of work. Often, when we receive 
calls from householders offering odd jobs 
about their places, such as mowing the 
lawn, cleaning rugs, or cutting hedges, we 
have to go out and hunt the man who needs 
the work. When we do find him, perhaps 
wandering the streets aimlessly, we al- 
most have to lead him by the hand to the 
job. The only thing he needs is to shake 
himself enough to understand that the 
sure way back to self-confidence is to get 
going and do something, however small." 

In a Connecticut town I ran across a 
fellow who began his comeback by looking 
at a bowl of fishes! When he arrived home 
the day he lost his job, all he could do was 
to pace the floor and run his fingers 



through his hair. At last he chanced to 
look at himself in a bedroom mirror. He 
saw that he looked rather silly and he de- 
termined to get a grip on himself. So he sat 
down in an easy-chair. Before him was a 
bowl of goldfish. They caught his atten- 
tion and gave him an idea. Forthwith he 
went to a dealer and for $10 purchased six 
pairs of tropical fishes of selected varieties. 
The dealer gave him instructions how to 
feed them, handle them, and breed them. 
Today this man's house and yard have 
been turned into a small-sized fish hatch- 
ery. He stocks fish bowls for residents of 
his own and neighboring towns, and he 
receives anywhere from twenty-five cents 
to several dollars apiece for the fish. In 
addition, if his customers desire, he builds 
for them outdoor fish pools, rock gardens, 
or what have you. 

Incidentally, while he was waiting for 
his original six pairs of fishes to raise their 
families, he went around town and washed 
windows for housewives at ten cents a 
window. 

AS FAR as I have observed, this sort of 
•* *■ thing is going on all over the land. 
Public librarians report that never before in 
their experience has there been such a de- 
mand for books of information: books on 
raising chickens, rabbits, fish, foxes, bull- 
frogs; books on growing mushrooms, baking 
pies, shingling roofs, repairing furniture, 
and a hundred other occupations. In other 
words, we're getting down to brass tacks. 

I don't know how you feel about it, but 
to me it reads like a healthy sign. In fact, 
I'm almost beginning to believe there's 
really something to be gained even in los- 
ing a job. 



The Admiral's Girl Friend 



"Why has Walter stopped coming to 
the house? Have you quarreled?" 

"Gentlemen prefer blondes." 

" It's hardly a time to be flippant, is it, 
my dear? You must have heard the 
gossip." 

"Oh, is there gossip?" 

Mrs. Patton frowned. Walt had been 
her favorite adopted son since plebe year. 

"You haven't been taking this in the 
right way at all!" she said. "He's very 
young yet, and it's easy to understand how 
a woman like Mrs. Ludington could dazzle 
him. Don't you think it would be better 
to be tolerant of this momentary infatua- 
tion? If you care for Walter at all—" 

"I don't. He means nothing whatever 
to me." 

" I think you do. And I think you're 
acting very foolishly. You're a flippant, 
silly girl. You deserve to lose Walter!" 

It was the last straw. Margie burst into 
tears. Mrs. Patton retreated with the 
helpful comment that unless Margie 
changed her ways, she couldn 't expect any 
man to love her. 

By the next morning, Margie was medi- 
tating three plans: 1. To remove Joan 
Ludington by some subtle but very painful 
technic. 2. To humble herself before Walt 
and ask him please not to break her heart 
by carrying on with that Ludington 
woman. 3. To write Aunt Josephine in 
Chicago and wangle an invitation for a 
lengthy visit. 



(Continued from page 19) 

She had almost finished the letter to 
Aunt Josephine when her mother an- 
nounced: "Pudge Hooper wants to see you 
downstairs right away." 

She went down. Pudge said, "Let's 
take a walk. I bear tidings of sorrow." 

THEY went over to the Statehouse lawn. 
"Well?" 
Pudge grimaced. 

" Mother and Sis got in yesterday. 
They're at the Hall. Sis got together with 
Friend Ludington last night; she collected 
all the low-down." 

"Yes?" 

"Oui, oui." Then, abruptly, "Joan is in 
a fearful jam — she's engaged to a three- 
striper on Dixcell's flagship. She's also 
engaged to Walt, and now the admiral 
wants to marry her." 

"How nice!" 

"That's not the half ofit. She doesn't 
know whether she wants the three-striper 
or the admiral, and she's stringing Walt 
along just in case anything should happen 
to the other fish. And, to make things 
more delightfully complicated, there has 
been some hitch about her final decree of 
divorce at Reno. That dizzy blonde is in a 
tough spot, isn't she?" 

Margie shrugged. 

" What am I supposed to do about it — 
die of a broken heart?" 
Pudge shook his head. 
"Now, don't act that way! We can't 



let her get away with it! Something's 
gotta be done." 

Margie smiled bitterly. 

"Yes? All right, you go tell the admiral 
that his platinum goddess is a three- timer." 

"I'm not worrying about the admiral. 
He can take care of himself. I'm think- 
ing about Walt." 

"He isn't worth it." 

Margie started back to the house. She 
was afraid she couldn 't maintain her pose 
of icy indifference much longer. Pudge 
walked along with her, pulling at her arm, 
and saying, "Now, don't be like that, 
Margie! This is serious. Joan Ludington 
is going to get Walt in some sort of jam. 
He's taken a big slump in his studies lately 
and landed on the pap sheep plenty." 

She whirled on Pudge, her eyes blazing. 

"What can I do about it?" 

"Well, why can't you go to Walt and 
tell him what I've told you?" 

"I'm not a tattletale. He'll find out the 
truth some day." 

"Yes — after he's been kicked out of the 
Academy or something." 

"Well," said Margie unsteadily, "he'll 
just have to be kicked out, then, or marry 
that Ludington woman, or go completely 
h-h-haywire. I don't care." 

She said a brief good-by to the disconso- 
late Pudge and ran into the house. 

Baffled rage shook her. That unspeak- 
able Joan Ludington! She was going to 
get away with this. She would keep the 
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A Lesson in Life Saving 




"Let us show you one of the best ways to carry 
a man who needs help. You can learn how 
on the pier or the beach and then practice in 
the water. You'll find this and other 'carries' 
in the Metropolitan booklet 'Swimming and 
Life Saving 1 ." 



/UT beyond the paddlers and bathers 
who cannot swim a stroke, you will 
find the strong swimmers who get the most 
joy out of clean, sparkling water. But swim- 
ming is more than a keen pleasure. It offers 
more opportunity for wholesome exercise for 
more people than any other sport. 

Almost everybody who has correct instruc- \ 
tion can learn to swim. When you swim 
you exercise practically every muscle in 
your body. You take deep breaths, expand 
your lungs and send your blood tingling 
from head to foot. And afterward, when 
resting in the warm, golden sunshine you 
soak up health-giving rays from the sun. 

You may regard yourself as a fairly good 
swimmer because so far you have been able 
to take care of yourself. But if you have not 
learned to swim correctly you may be unjusti- 
fied in your confidence. It is not difficult to 
correct swimming faults or to learn the proper 
arm and leg action and the breath control 
necessary in good swimming. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 




Foolhardiness and panic cause more drownings 
along the seashore and in lakes, rivers and ponds 
than exhaustion or cramps. 

You may be perfectly willing to risk your own 
life to save that of another. But if you do not 
know how to go about it there is great dan- 
%. ger that both lives will be lost. To save a 
: f life requires real skill. Prove whether or 
not you are competent by carrying ashore a 
friend who is not helping himself. If you 
find that you cannot do it, learn the proper 
life saving methods so that, if ever needed, 
you will be ready. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
in cooperation with the American Red 
Cross Life Saving Service, has prepared a 
booklet which will help you to learn to 
swim, if you cannot swim now. It shows 
the American Crawl used by champion 
swimmers and the proper Side Stroke to use 
in life saving. Send for your free copy of 
"Swimming and Life Saving." Address 
Booklet Dept. 732-A. 



Frederick H. Ecker, President 



One Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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three-striper and the admiral and Walt 
dangling until she got her mind made up 
which she wanted, then she would coolly 
drop the other two overboard. And there 
was nothing that could be done about it. 
You couldn't, apparently, cure men of 
platinum blondes by any process but time. 

Her mother met her in the hall. 

"Now, don't forget Mrs. McClintock's 
party," she warned. "The dear old soul is 
so proud of her garden, and you must show 
up over there." 

"X fi ARGIE said nothing and went up- 
J-'* Stairs. She had no intention of going 
to Mrs. McClintock's garden party. She 
was in no mood for parties. But, after a 
good cry, she took a brace, and reviled 
herself for a weak, silly little fool. There 
was no use grieving for a man who didn 't 
love you. The calm, sensible thing for her 
to do was to forget Walt, to act as if nothing 
had happened. 

She dressed with unusual care for the 
garden party. 

Mrs. McClintock lived in an old brick 
house on Prince George Street, set in rather 
spacious grounds. 

Margie paid her respects to Mrs. Mc- 
Clintock at the tea table and wandered 
among groups of elderly people in search of 
some stray midshipman friend. 

She was making a turn in one of the 
narrow gravel paths which ran through a 
thicket of lilac bushes when, suddenly, she 
came face to face with Joan Ludington. 
Margie mustered a strained smile, and 
said, "How are you, Mrs. Ludington?" 

Mrs. Ludington halted her with an inv 
pulsive gesture of her parasol. 

" How fortunate 1 " she said, in her 
throaty voice. "Won't you sit down here 



for a moment, Margery? There's some- 
thing I'd like to discuss with you." 

"Yes?" said Margie; her tone was low 
and ominous, and she didn't take the seat 
on the bench which Mrs. Ludington indi- 
cated. 

" It's about Walter, my dear," said Mrs. 
Ludington sweetly. " I am so worried. 
Commander Russell tells me Walter has 
been having a great deal of trouble at the 
Academy. I thought perhaps — " 

"Oh, so you're worried about him, are 
you?" Margie exploded. She forgot to be 
ladylike. Her pent-up anger released in a 
torrent: 

"Maybe he couldn't study because he's 
discovered the game you've been playing 
on him. Maybe he doesn't care what 
happens to his career because he's found 
out about the three-striper you were en- 
gaged to when you took his miniature. 
Perhaps it's because he knows what a sap 
you are making of him and the three- 
striper and Admiral Dixcell — " 

"Margery, please — " 

"You have plenty of nerve getting 
solicitous about Walt," Margie plunged on, 
her voice rising. "A lot you care about 
him." 

Then Margie told her, almost hysterical 
with fury. Her voice lashed out with the 
entire revelation of Joan Ludington's ma- 
neuvers among the three-striper, Walt, and 
the admiral. 

"If you had an honest hair in your 
head," she finished, "you'd tell the ad- 
miral that you are already engaged to two 
men and not even legally divorced from 
your husband — but you won't tell him. 
You'll let him go on thinking you a little 
white goddess on a pedestal — " 

"Hush! You little beast! I—" 



Margie gasped. Mrs. Ludington whirled, 
and said, "Oh!" 

Just beyond them on the path stood 
Admiral Dixcell. He was holding a small 
tea tray. His stunned gaze traveled 
slowly from Margie to Mrs. Ludington. 

Margie was the first to speak. She said, 
"Oh ... we were talking." 

The admiral said, "Yes. I'm sorry." 

Margie shot a panic-stricken glance at 
his face. She saw from his expression that 
he must have heard quite a bit of her de- 
nunciation. 

"Well," she said, with an awkward 
tenseness, " I '11 be running along. G-good 
afternoon." 

She turned and walked away. 

' I 'HE next morning Margie received a 
letter. It read: 

My dear young lady: 

There is no fool like an old fool, except, 
possibly, a young one. I have had a talk 
with Midshipman Walter Gorman. We 
shook hands. Thank you. 

Herman J. Dixcell 

And that evening Margie's mother 
called her downstairs. 

"It's Walter," she said. 

Margie walked into the living-room 
with stately dignity, but her heart was 
singing a most informal ditty: "Back to 
the Navy again, Margery." 

Walt stood up, cap in hand. His manner 
was humble, contrite, almost sheepish. 

" I . . . uh . . . well, I've been a dam' 
fool, Margery. Will you forgive me?" 

Some two hours later, on the Sea Wall, 
Margie lifted her head from a blue-clad 
shoulder and said yes, she supposed she 
would have to forgive him. 



Fm Glad Fm Absent 'minded 



deserted house, only to find that he had 
forgotten his key. With all the resource- 
fulness of a great executive, he recalled 
that the people next door were having 
their house painted and that there must 
be a ladder about somewhere. He went 
through the hedge, quietly purloined the 
ladder, dragged it across the lawn, propped 
it against the porch, and trotted over the 
roof to the window of his own bedroom. 

He was cuddled up in comfort for the 
night before he thought of the ladder 
again. He had forgotten to return it. 
What would his neighbors think? A little 
proud, 1 suppose, of his unusual thought- 
fulness, he clambered across the roof 
again, climbed down to the garden, and 
conscientiously returned the ladder to the 
spot where he had found it. A few mo- 
ments later, a passing patrolman found 
him sitting in his nightshirt on the door- 
step, exhausted by his efforts and pretty 
discouraged about the whole matter. 

Now, these tales would be told at home 
when I was a youngster, and the neighbors 
would roar with laughter. I would join 
in that laughter, but mine was a trifle 
hollow. For I was discomfited by the 
knowledge that all my life I, myself, was 
going to be the subject of similar anec- 
dotes. At ten I had manifested many 
signs of the family trait. There seemed to 
be a disposition to treat my absent-minded- 
ness as something unfortunate but curable. 



(Continued from page 59) 

Something that could be exorcised, like a 
stammer. Or cut out, like adenoids. Any- 
way, something that should, for my own 
sake, be nipped in the bud. Nothing came 
of the movement. 

I am now exceedingly glad nothing came 
of it. I hope I keep my absent-mindedness 
until my last breath. It has always been a 
comfort to me. 

A ^"YSELF, when young, did eagerly fre- 
quent the public library in German- 
town, on the outskirts of Philadelphia. 
When the fit was on, I would gather up all 
the cards of the family (including the 
cook's) and set forth after dinner planning 
to fetch home a load of volumes wildly 
varied as to content, but all doomed to a 
binding as uniform as the dreary costumes 
of an orphanage. As I reached for my cap 
on the way out, I was sure to hear my 
mother reminding me to take the letters 
from the table in the hall and post them in 
the mail box at the corner. 

Surely I need not here describe my 
emotions when, on my light-hearted ar- 
rival at the library one night, I found that 
I had carefully brought the letters along, 
having, in my abstraction en route, mailed 
the library cards in their stead! The post- 
man who left them at our door next morn- 
ing did so without comment, but I re- 
member that the family had a good deal to 
say. Therefore, you can imagine the state 



of my exasperation one night not long 
afterwards when, just a second too late, 
even as the cards slipped from my fingers 
into the slot, I realized that I had com- 
mitted the same error again. 

That second time I was determined at 
least to escape the jocular comment of my 
loved ones at home. I might never get to 
the library at all that evening but, in or- 
der to retrieve those cards unobserved, I 
swore to sit under that amused lamp-post 
until the postman came along, or to die of 
starvation and exposure in the attempt. 

As this involved a wait of several hours, 
I had a chance to review my situation. 
My years on earth had been thirteen at the 
time, and I was rather given to disconso- 
late self-scrutiny. Yet I realized that if 
this misadventure of the library cards had 
occurred twice (just as some years before I 
had, with sanguinary results, run twice 
within an hour into the same wire clothes- 
line), it was not because I was a stupid 
creature, but because, at critical moments, 
my mind would be otherwise engaged. I 
would be thinking of something else. That 
was it. I was so often thinking of some- 
thing else. While teacher was talking, or 
while I hoed that tomato patch in the 
summertime, or even while I was earning 
my pocket money by plowing through a 
dailv stint in Macaulay's History of Eng- 
land, I was usually thinking of something 
else. On the whole, I was defiantly glad of 
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it. I felt then, and I still think, that more 
often than not it is a good thing — or at 
least a pleasant thing — to be thinking of 
something else. 

Looking back over the more than thirty 
years which have scuttled by since that 
evening of meditation under the mail box, 
I must admit that the habit of woolgather- 
ing has had consequences which were oc- 
casionally inconvenient. For instance, I 
used to be run over a good deal in the 
public highways — always, I am happy to 
say, by light gigs and runabouts. Or con- 
sider that unfortunate moment during a 
visit to a seaside hotel when, thanks to an 
unfamiliar breeze and to the startled 
shriek of an interested old lady in the 
dining-room, I noticed, just as I was en- 
tering for breakfast, that 1 had come down- 
stairs faultlessly attired except for the 
omission of my trousers. 

THEN there was that warm May day in 
1918 when I went to the douane in Paris 
to claim a delayed Christmas box, full of 
six-months-old candy and packed with 
sweaters, wristlets, mittens, and other 
then unseasonable gifts for an infuriated 
soldier. I remember distributing many of 
the more sweltering items among the de- 
lighted customs officials and amusing them 
by, myself, trying on a sleeping cap of 
scarlet worsted. What I am never likely 
to forget is the fact that, in my abstrac- 
tion, I then gathered my loot in my 
arms, left my overseas cap behind me 
in the customhouse, and started off 
across the Place de la Republique all 
unaware that the flaming bonnet was still 
on my head. 

I was followed by a swelling band of 
mystified urchins. When, a few blocks 
farther on, I ran into a lieutenant of the 
military police, they saw quite a good deal. 
At the sight of a noncommissioned officer 
of the A. E. F. indulging in so vivid a de- 
parture from the regulation uniform, the 
lieutenant said things which I would not 
care to repeat and, when he had got his 
breath, issued orders the substance of 
which 1 consider it my Christian duty to 
forget. 

Yes, I was right that night under the 
mail .box in foreseeing myself as the sub- 
ject of general merriment. 



Also, I was right in my uneasy guess 
that my absent-mindedness would unfit 
me for certain posts of responsibility. I 
could never be a train dispatcher, for ex- 
ample. Well, what of it? I have not yet 
been asked to dispatch a train. Instead, I 
have been variously engaged as waiter, 
soldier, farmhand, factory hand, dramatic 
critic, janitor, bank clerk, radio broad- 
caster, college professor, and lecturer to 
enraptured women's clubs. And it was not 
until, in a mad moment last year, I became 
an actor, that I was ever aware of my 
absent-mindedness being an inconvenience 
to anyone but myself. 

The comedy, in which I managed to 
make both my first appearance and my 
farewell tour all in the same season, was 
called Brief Moment. As I spent the greater 
part of every scene lying, like Elizabeth 
Barrett, on a sofa, my friends were in- 
clined to sneer when, after the perform- 
ance each evening, I would profess my- 
self too weary for midnight revels of any 
kind. But I was weary — weary from the 
unfamiliar strain of keeping my mind 
on what I was doing. 

I remember with horrid particularity 
the single night when my attention did 
slip. I was suddenly aware of a silence so 
dreadful that it still rings in my ears. I 
looked about me with the Where-am-I ex- 
pression of a Victorian heroine coming out 
of a swoon. The other actors, frozen into a 
catalepsy, were all staring at me. What 
was on their minds? Oh, yes, the play. At 
what point were we? Surely it must be 
someone's turn to say something. Good 
heavens! It must be my turn to say some- 
thing. But what? It wasn't that I had 
forgotten my lines. My memory is too 
good for that. I knew all my lines well 
enough, but I did not know just which one 
was wanted at the moment. It was merely 
that I had been off on a jaunt and had no 
idea at what stage we were. 

Then, through unmoving lips, another 
player prompted me. I snatched at this 
life line, flung it out with a lung power that 
would have done credit to the Bull of 
Bashan, and the play went on. 

I have no idea how long the gap had 
been. It is one of the embarrassments of 
woolgathering that when, like small-time 
Rip Van Winkles, we come back to earth, 



we never are sure how long we have been 
away. This time I may have been missing 
less than a minute. It seemed hours. In- 
deed, it seemed to me that during the inter- 
val the leading lady had aged perceptibly. 
So if I never return to the stage it will be 
because I feel myself unequal, after years 
of self-indulgence, to the strain of complete 
attention. Of course, I may never have an- 
other role offered to me. It is conceivable 
that the question will never come up. 

T CANNOT pretend that in these absences 
* I am engaged in weighty business. I can- 
not foresee that posterity will ever profit 
by them. 1 cannot even see that I myself 
have ever profited by them. I know only 
that I have enjoyed them. I like wool- 
gathering. A long train trip, a forlorn turn 
of sentry duty — these never strike me as 
oppressive. I know people who complain 
of chatty barbers. I do not hear chatty 
barbers. I do not hear my friends when 
they invade my breakfast peace with 
interminable accounts of the dreams they 
had the night before. When some man in 
the smoker starts telling me of the bridge 
hand he played so triumphantly on the 
preceding Tuesday, I do not hear him. I 
am thinking of something else. 

I know an editor who arrives at his 
office fairly haggard with frustration be- 
cause his taxi has been pinioned in a 
traffic jam for half an hour. But I simply 
cannot conceive of the sheer poverty of a 
person unprepared to make agreeable use 
of an unforeseen half-hour of leisure, no 
matter when or where or how it is pre- 
sented to him. For those of us who are 
absent-minded, a stalled taxi does not a 
prison make, nor iron bars a cage. Before 
ever the Wright brothers left the ground, 
we had a magic carpet of our own. 

Pedagogues the world over are always 
treating absent-mindedness as an afflic- 
tion. Nowadays, in the age of Freud, 
analysts make necromantic passes at the 
young and thereby, I am told, can cast 
such demons forth. If that be true, I am 
glad I was born so soon. I would not for 
the world forego a habit which, in time of 
need, can be a potion as potent as Juliet's, 
a pass-key to prison doors, an anodyne for 
pain and woe, a round-trip ticket to the 
moon. 



He Loaded His Luck into Freight Cars 

(Continued from page 43 ) 



to Chicago and went to work for his 
father. Almost immediately he was put 
on the road selling canned meats. He was 
then fifteen years old. 

In the next two years, he traveled all 
over the country, saw 5,000 buyers, sold a 
passable amount of tinned meat, and 
learned a lot about human nature. But if 
he earned as much as $25 in a single week, 
he patted himself on the back. 

He quit the road and returned to help 
his father in the Chicago office. At twenty- 
three, he was treasurer of the packing 
company, but that didn't mean much. 
Business was not so good. Luck was 
against them. 

And then came the big break. 

In the stockyards, Max heard about the 
packing company that had some refrig- 
erator cars it wanted to get rid of. And 
somewhere else he got the tip about the 



Pittsburgh brewers who needed refriger- 
ator cars. He headed for the packing 
company. 

They had forty-eight cars to sell. 

"How much do you want for them?" 
asked Max. 

"Two hundred dollars apiece." 

"How much commission, if I find a 
buyer?" 

"Fifty dollars for every car you sell." 

" I'll see what I can do," Max agreed. 

He wrote to the brewers, and they wrote 
back. They would come to Chicago to 
inspect the cars. 

Max looked at their letterhead. It was 
a florid affair, and he didn't think much 
of it from an artistic point of view. Still, 
it seemed to be what the brewers liked. He 
hunted up the car foreman of the packing 
company and gave him the letterhead. 

" Let's paint that on one of the cars, and 



set it where those fellows can't fail to see 
it," Max suggested. 

It was the winning touch. The brewers 
came, saw, and bought. They closed the 
transaction for twenty cars. 

Twenty times fifty: $1,000. A nice, fat 
commission. 

But right then Max Epstein demon- 
strated that he knew how to make good 
luck work for him when it came his way. 
The packers still had twenty-eight cars 
left to sell. He went to see them. 

"I have a buyer for those other cars," 
he announced. 

" Fine!" 

"Yes," he said, "but this buyer hasn't 
much cash to put up." 

"How much?" asked the packers. 

"A thousand dollars." 

The packers decided that $1,000 would 
be enough cash, if the prospective buyer's 
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credit were good. Max Epstein assured 
them that it was excellent. 

" Good," they said. " Who is this 
buyer?" 

" Me," said Max. 

The packers grinned, and so did Ep- 
stein. And the deal was closed. All that 
remained was for the young man to put 
up the $1,000. 

"Oh, but you have that already," he 
pointed out. "Just keep my commission 
on the other deal." 

SO THAT was how Max Epstein got into 
the freight car business. But he didn't 
realize he was going to stay in it. He 
thought he would just find a buyer for 
those twenty-eight cars and clean up a 
neat profit. 

The break this time was a negative one. 
He found no customers. All right; if there 
were no good breaks, the thing to do was 
to take advantage of the bad one. He 
couldn't let his cars stay idle, waiting for a 
buyer. Why not rent them out to people 
who needed such cars only occasionally? 

Nobody had thought of that before. 
Max Epstein quickly found a real demand 
for the sort of service he was prepared to 
offer. That was a good break. 

A few tank cars were being used on the 
railroads to haul gasoline. Epstein bought 
several of these and began a new chapter 
in railroad transportation. 

His ideas about luck and business were 
beginning to broaden. He began to see 
there was luck all around, if you could 
recognize it — luck in the shape of real 
needs, waiting to be filled. All you had to 
do was to recognize the need and fit a 
product to it. 

Tank cars, for instance, were used only 
for carrying oil and gasoline. Max Epstein 
suspected that the manufacturers of other 
liquid products needed to use tank cars— 
and didn't know it! 

He thought of how industrial chemistry 
was growing, how big cities were growing, 
creating urgent transportation problems. 
Acids and many other liquids were shipped 
in glass carboys and steel drums, at high 
cost. They could be handled better and 
at less cost in carload lots. But nobody 
had any tank cars that would carry such 
things. That was a break! 

Certain liquids corrode iron and steel; 
other liquids are contaminated by these 
metals. Something new in tank cars had 
to be devised. Epstein established a tech' 
nical department to experiment along 
these lines, and then branched out into 
manufacture. 

Modern tank cars are the result. They 
are, of course, among the wonders of the 
world. Today, thanks to the vigorous way 
Max Epstein pursued his luck, probably 
not a man or woman lives a full day in the 
United States without being affected by 
their service. If you live in a fair-sized 
city, the chances are that the milk you 
drink, and perhaps all the vegetables and 
meat you eat, are hauled to market in 
some of Epstein's tank or refrigerator cars 
- those he operates on lease or those he 
builds and sells. 

His tank cars play a vital part in the 
manufacture of the rayon your wife wears. 
The ink that prints your newspaper, and 
the materials the paper is made of, are 
shipped in tank cars. The good soap in 
your bathroom probably owes its cheap- 



ness and quality, in part, to tank-car 
transportation of animal and vegetable 
oils and other materials. The candy you 
eat may be several cents a pound cheaper 
than it used to be because the "sugar" it is 
made of has never had to be made into 
sugar at all, but was transported to the 
candy factory in tank cars, as sirup. 

The tank cars used in rayon manu- 
facture will give you an idea of how Epstein 
had to revolutionize the old-time cars. 
Large quantities of glacial acetic acid have 
to be used in the rayon process. This 
powerful acid corrodes many metals, in- 
cluding iron and steel, but not aluminum. 
Formerly it was shipped in aluminum 
drums. 

"Let's make a complete tank car of 
aluminum," Epstein proposed. r 

Manufacturers said it was impossible, 
but his engineers built the car. 

Today, aluminum tank cars are in con- 
stant use for hauling acetic acid. 

And there were a lot of other lucky 
needs that turned up for Epstein. For 
example, helium gas is shipped from Texas 
wells. The United States Navy uses it to 
inflate the Los Angeles, Akron, and other 
lighter-than-air ships. Formerly it was 
shipped in small individual cylinders to the 
Naval Air Station at Lakehurst, N. J. 
Navy officials wondered if there wasn't 
some cheaper way. Another break for 
Epstein. 

His engineers went to work and pro- 
duced an extraordinary car with huge 
cylinders laid lengthwise, like logs. In 
these, helium gas is now sent safely by the 
carload under a pressure of 2,250 pounds 
to the square inch. 

THE milk car has helped to revolutionize 
the dairy industry. It has lowered the 
price of milk, carrying it pure, clean, and 
fresh to thousands of city babies and 
grown-ups who might otherwise have to 
do without. These cars daily carry milk 
into New York from as far away as Can- 
ada, and have made the big cities a 
profitable market for distant farmers. 

The walls of these cars are specially 
insulated, and inside are enormous "bot- 
tles," one at each end of the car, lined 
with glass and constructed on the principle 
of the vacuum container, to maintain an 
even temperature. Each "bottle" holds 
3,000 gallons. 

At the Grand Canyon in Arizona, and 
many other desert spots, the problem of 
getting fresh water used to be a difficult 
one. It turned out to be just another need 
waiting to be filled. Tank cars now haul 
the water in. 

Some of the cars are thickly insulated to 
withstand desert temperatures without 
heating the contents. Some are lined with 
lead, nickel, chrome steel, glass, rubber. 
There are cars to carry all sorts of products 
under all imaginable conditions: gases, 
chemicals, foods, hot asphalt, molten 
metal at 2,000 degrees above zero, "dry 
ice" at 105 degrees below. Without such 
cars, business could now hardly carry on. 

The whole vast revolution didn't happen 
overnight, of course. It was a long process 
of watching for the breaks and being 
resourceful enough to take advantage of 
them as fast as they developed. 

"Almost any man can profit by the 
same method," said Epstein. "You can 
put your luck on the payroll, too." 
+ + + + * 



At first, when he was merely renting out 
refrigerator and tank cars, Epstein called 
his enterprise the Atlantic Seaboard Dis- 
patch and ran it from a desk in his father's 
office. He hired one helper, David Copland, 
and, after a while, a stenographer. They 
needed a place to repair the cars, so he 
hired a shack at the Chicago stockyards. 
In a pinch, the shack would hold three 
cars, a pot-bellied stove, and the foreman. 

That was the beginning. 

After a while, Epstein built a factory at 
Warren, Ohio; then a bigger one at East 
Chicago, Ind. In 1917, when there was an 
enormous demand for railway equipment, 
he took advantage of that break, and his 
plant at East Chicago, growing like a 
mushroom, turned out freight cars like 
automobiles: forty a day, at the peak. 
Today the company has ten large factories 
and repair shops in various parts of the 
country. 

IT HAS taken a lot of luck to bring all 
this to pass - good luck and bad luck. 
Sometimes, Epstein told me, the bad luck 
is the more valuable to the man who is 
really alert and resourceful. 

Twenty years ago, one hot summer day, 
a freight train was stalled on a siding at 
Ardmore, Okla. One tank car was loaded 
with "wild gasoline," a tricky product that 
oil men have learned to tame. Trainmen 
had opened the vent, because on a hot 
day, in a cast-steel tank exposed to the 
sun's rays, there was no telling what that 
gasoline might do. Out of the vent came 
a gas which hung over the cars in a cloud. 
A passing engine dropped a spark. The 
next second an explosion wrecked the 
train and killed several men. 

Not such good luck! But Max Epstein 
decided that tank cars must be built to 
prevent such tragedies, and the disaster 
was actually the beginning of the greatest 
improvements ever made in tank cars. 

Then there was our most recent spell of 
general bad luck — the business depression. 
If you've trained yourself in coping with 
all sorts of luck, you can make just as 
much progress in bad times as good, says 
Epstein. All you have to do is to get away 
from crowd fears, and plunge in. During 
the last five years, he has engineered a 
number of important mergers, all of which 
have meant progress. In 1930 his company 
made the greatest profit in its history; and 
in 1931 it earned dividend requirements 
long before the year was up. 

Believing as he does in the great power 
that chance has over human lives, Epstein 
lives up to his philosophy by sharing 
liberally the fruits of his own good fortune. 
He has given nearly half a million dollars 
to the University of Chicago to establish a 
medical clinic. He has given a million 
dollars to the University for an art build- 
ing, and has sponsored traveling art col- 
lections which are sent all over the country. 

Inheritance, he thinks, gives luck too 
much weight. It goes entirely against his 
grain to see stupid people, who don't know 
how to do anything useful with money 
when they get it —who don't know, in 
other words, how to take proper advan- 
tage of the breaks— inherit a lot of money. 

"If I knew exactly when I should die." 
he said, "and that my wife would not 
survive me, I would arrange my affairs so 
that I had just enough to sec me through, 
and would die not worth a farthing." 
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dw GOOD OLD FAMILY CIRCLE 




PhILCO, the first radio scientifically designed as a musical 
instrument, is bringing back the good old Family Circle! It is doing 
this with fine home entertainment. 

Music ! The masters of all times, interpreted by the masters of our 
own time. All classes and kinds of music, vocal and instrumental, in 
full register and exact tone. PHILCO brings it to you with dependa- 
bility and fidelity — as if the performers were present in person, playing 
just for you. Turn your back, close your eyes — your ear cannot distin- 
guish between the voice of PHILCO and the original. 

Not only music, but the spoken word — the world's great personalities 
— religious services — the whole gamut of sports and up-to-the-minute 
news — all yours to command on your PHILCO, with clarity and purity 
which make you really "at home with the celebrities." 

Put a PHILCO in your home today. What single object can so greatly 
affect the happiness and entertainment of your entire family ? PHILCO 
dealers everywhere are happy to show and demonstrate it. See it. 
Hear it. Buy it. Enjoy it. 

PHILCO • PHILADELPHIA • TORONTO ■ LONDON 




PHI LCO 




c/t musical instrument oj. c^ualih 



*36 5 .°to 
*295- 

All prices tax extra. 



PATENTED 



1 above, is scientifically designed j 



1 . The PHILCO Inclined Sounding Board throws all sound up in to field of listener, 
making all high notes heard for the first time. 2. Lame area of sounding board 
insures full reproduction of low notes. 3. Echo Absorbing Screen at the back pre- 
vents echo and blur, the first radio to deliver sound only from front of speaker. 
4. Open sounding board instead of sound chamber affords clear unboxed tone. 
It includes every worthwhile improvement In radio, among which are Twin Elec- 
tro Dynamic Speakers. Shadow Tuning, 1 1 PH]LCO(6Pcntode>.)l ligh I efficiency 
Tubes, smaller, more efficient, and consume less current than anyA.C. Tubes ever 
before used. Also Tone Control, Automatic Volume Control, Tuning Silencer. 
Distance Switch, Illuminated Station Recording Dial, Illuminated Grille, etc. 



It's Safer in the Wilds 



bullets from my revolver in his vicinity as a 
warning, and although I did not try to hit 
him, they must have come too close for 
comfort. Anyway, he disappeared ab- 
ruptly. 

The trail led over the edge of the plain 
down a slope into a deep valley. Sure 
enough, in the bottom three mounted 
brigands were waiting, staring hard in my 
direction. The truck was well over the rim 
before I saw them. I stepped on the gas 
and went down the incline at forty miles 
an hour, with the cut-out open and the ex- 
haust roaring like an airplane. The ponies 
began to rear and plunge. 

I was right upon them in less than a 
minute. Never shall I forget the look of 
abject terror on the face of one fellow who 
was not more than twenty feet away. I 
did not want to kill the poor beggars in 
cold blood, but kept shooting just over 
their heads to give them a thorough scare. 
When they were well scattered I turned 
back to the trail. 

These incidents ought to be enough to 
demonstrate that the Chinese bandit does 
not begin to compare with his city counter- 
part when it comes to being dangerous. 

DURING twenty-three years of wander- 
ing into the far corners of the earth I 
can think of only about twenty times that I 
have had really narrow escapes from death 
while actually in the field. One of these 
was an experience with a python in Bor- 
neo. Miranda, my native boy, and I were 
walking along a narrow animal trail in the 
jungle. I was ahead and going slowly. 
Suddenly I felt myself jerked violently 
backwards and heard Miranda's excited 
voice: 

"Excuse, Master, but big snake right 
there. You shoot him quick!" 

He pointed to a thick branch over- 
hanging the trail. The breeze moved the 
leaves a bit and a patch of sunlight fell 
squarely upon a glittering eye in a dark, 
flat head. Following it back, what I 
thought was a tree trunk resolved itself 
into the vast bulk of a python lying close 
along a low, overhanging branch. 

I backed away, lined my sights on that 
glittering eye, and fired. A cyclone seemed 
to have struck the jungle. I caught a 
glimpse of yards and yards of snake, 
writhing, twisting, slashing. Vines and 
creepers were torn and small trees shat- 
tered. Miranda and I ran, for it seemed 
that anything might happen. It must 
have been half an hour before the jungle 
was quiet again and we dared to slip back 
to where the eruption had taken place. 
The snake was there, all right, its enor- 
mous body twisted into folds and knots. 
My bullet had smashed the head. We 
straightened the snake out and I paced the 
length. It measured nearly twenty feet. 

Without doubt Miranda's sharp eyes 
had saved me. The python had been lying 
on the low branch, watching the trail, 
ready to fold its huge body around any 
wild boar, deer, or other animal that came 
along the path and crush out its life. Prob- 
ably I would have met the same fate. 

I had another rather narrow escape from 
being eaten by ravenous dogs in Mon- 



(Continued from page 30) 

golia. Mongol dogs are nearly as large as a 
Newfoundland. They are trained from 
birth to guard the tents or caravans of their 
masters and are encouraged to be savage. 
Moreover, those that live near temples 
have a more or less regular diet of human 
flesh, for the Mongols do not bury their 
dead. The dogs are more dangerous than 
tigers. 

I had camped one night on the northern 
edge of the Gobi Desert only a mile or two 
fr6m a large lama monastery. The night 
was clear, so I curled up in my fur sleeping 
bag on the ground and did not pitch a tent. 
Beside me were two rifles — one small, of 
twenty-two caliber, and the other a heavier 
gun. About two o'clock in the morning I 
waked suddenly. There, not twenty yards 
away, were fourteen huge dogs, circling 
about the camp. In the moonlight they 
looked as big as elephants. Suddenly they 
dashed in. I grabbed the first rifle my 
hand touched and fired from the hip at the 
leader. It happened to be the twenty-two, 
but the little bullet must have caught him 
in the eye or ear, for he dropped, stone 
dead. Two more shots as the pack swept 
by sent other dogs yelping into the desert. 
Instantly they were torn in pieces by their 
cannibalistic friends. 

Evidently the dogs were very hungry 
and thought that I was a dead Mongol. If 
I had waked a few seconds later — I 
wouldn't have waked at all! One time I 
watched a pack of dogs devour an animal, 
and it took them just seven minutes. 

Twenty narrow escapes in my twenty- 
three years of wandering. That is an 
average of less than one a year. How 
many of you, thinking back over the 
incidents of your life in a big city for one 
year could say that you had had no more 
than one narrow escape? Think of the 
close shaves you have had in automobiles, 
trains, elevators, subways, airplanes, and 
the countless other mechanical devices to 
which you trust your life every day. Al- 
together I have spent about seven years 
in big cities. In that time I can count at 
least fifty narrow escapes. 

I honestly believe that the average modern 
explorer encounters fewer dangers, by long 
odds, in the desert or the Arctic or the jungle 
than does the dueller in almost any of 
America's great cities. 

"D EFORE the system of traffic lights was 
installed in New York, crossing any one 
of the busy thoroughfares was an adven- 
ture in itself. I remember once when I got 
caught in the middle of Fifth Avenue. 
There was nothing to do except stand still 
while cars whizzed past so close to me that 
I could have touched them on either side. 

I was on my way to a big dinner and 
told at the table about my "close shave." 
Did I get any interest or sympathy? No! 
It was an old story. My hearers just 
laughed and told me that it would pay to 
be more careful in the future. But a little 
later at that same dinner I told about the 
time I was nearly eaten by dogs. Every- 
one sat up and took notice. Yet I really 
was in just as great danger from the auto- 
mobiles as from the dogs. Moreover, the 
dog experience might happen once in a 



lifetime and the other almost every day. 

The narrowest escape from death that I 
ever had actually occurred in my office at 
the American Museum of Natural History. 
I was sitting at my desk, when the tele- 
phone rang. While speaking into the in- 
strument I tipped back in the swivel chair 
and crashed to the floor. The screws had 
broken and the seat of the chair separated 
from the frame. I landed on the side of my 
head, and the doctor said that it was the 
closest call to a broken neck he had ever 
seen. I was in bed for a week and suffered 
the most excruciating pain. 

Of course, bathtub accidents have be- 
come a subject for the funny papers. 
Everybody has one sooner or later. But 
often they end in tragedy. In 1923, one of 
my most intimate friends was killed in his 
own tub. He slipped, fell violently against 
the faucet, and the resultant injuries 
caused his death. 

/"""\N a foggy evening last winter I started 
to walk across Central Park. At the 
entrance a policeman stopped me. 

"Where," he asked, "are you going?" 

"Well," said I, "I don't know that it is 
any of your business, but I'm going home 
across the park." 

"Better not go that way. You see, on a 
night like this we can't properly patrol the 
park. I don't want to have you robbed." 

And that right in the middle of the 
second biggest city in the world! 

In 1928, I was present at the annual 
dinner of the Wilderness Club at the 
Racquet Club in Philadelphia. I was to 
take the midnight train to San Francisco, 
to sail for China. On one side of me sat 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt and next to 
him Dr. George B. Gordon, Director of the 
University Museum. As I left the table I 
shook hands with them. 

"Take care of yourself. We don't want 
you to be killed over there in China," said 
Gordon. 

" I '11 be all right," I laughed. " It is you 
fellows in the city who ought to worry." 

What a tragic prophecy! Ten minutes 
later Doctor Gordon was dead. He left the 
table just behind me, got his coat at the 
check-room, slipped on the marble floor, 
and fractured his skull. 

Think also of disease. Cities versus 
country. The more people the more germs. 
No one can deny that. In the Arctic and 
Antarctic and in the desert, disease germs 
hardly exist. During all the years of my 
own expeditions in the Gobi we never had 
a case of serious illness. 

In that same year, 1928, I got a bullet 
in the leg. For five days all the dressings 
had to be done in sandstorms, with the 
surgeon wearing goggles. Dust simply 
couldn't be kept out of the eightecn-inch 
bullet wound, yet it healed perfectly, with 
no trace of infection. Under similar con- 
ditions in a city, I should probably have 
died. Very few trained explorers have died 
of diseases contracted in the field. 

When people ask about the dangers I 
always remember what Mark Twain said: 

"Beds are the most dangerous places in 
the world, because so many people die in 
them." 
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OFF FOR THE HONEYMOON 

WELL, HE AND HELEN HAVE CONE AND 
DONE IT! GUESS I HELPED THAT MATCH 
ALONG ALL RIGHT WHEN I GAVE HIM THAT ft 
LITTLE WARNING 




"B. O." means unpopularity 

(body odor) 

PEOPLE won't excuse "B. O." {body odor). And why should 
they? Even on the hottest, sultriest day when the least exer- 
tion makes us perspire freely — it's so easy to check "B.O." 
Take this simple precaution. Take it even though you think you 
don't need to— just to be safe! Bathe regularly with Lifebuoy. 
Its creamy, penetrating lather purifies and deodorizes pores- 
stops "B. O." Helps protect health by removing germs from 
hands. Its pleasant, extra-clean scent vanishes as you rinse. 

Watch your skin improve 

Millions know it — Lifebuoy for [ovely 
complexions ! Its pure, bland lather — 
so gentle, yet so cleansing— makes 
dull skins bloom with healthy radi- 
ance. Adopt Lifebuoy today. 

A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS CO. 




He Changed the Map of a State 

(Continued from page 53) 



pot of gold T. C. Williams found at the 
end of one of his rainbows," Columbians 
would answer. 

It was while operating this boat that 
Williams had gained intimate knowledge 
of the streams which he so earnestly hoped 
to develop. People said it was prophetic 
that his new enthusiasm grew out of the 
old. Prophetic of failure. 

And then at last this Paul Revere, en- 
tering his twelfth year of fruitless effort, 
found his horse! What a great piece of 
news that was! No longer, now, did laugh- 
ing groups scatter at his approach. Bankers 
asked him to drop in and tell them about 
his plan. State officials said South Caro- 
lina was entering upon a new era. The 
town bore, at last, was its hero. Feted and 
dined when he no longer needed the food. 

Here is how it happened: One night 
Williams went home, after his usual re- 
sultless day, and picked up a copy of The 
American Magazine. In it he saw an 
article about William Spencer Murray, the 
world-famous engineer who had electrified 
the New Haven Railroad out of New York 
City, and who had just completed a Super- 
power Survey for the Department of the 
Interior. Accompanying the article was 
a picture of Murray, and it so happens 
he has a very genial face. 

"I'll try him," said Williams. "He's the 
biggest one yet." 

So Williams went to New York, adding 
another hundred dollars to the thousands 
he had dropped in those rivers in his effort 
to put his idea across. 

Murray did not know his visitor's repu- 
tation as a "nut" with a crazy idea about 
water power existing on level land; so he 
invited Williams into his office. Some- 
thing happened at once. They clicked. 
Williams talked, Murray listened. Maps 
were spread out, and the engineer began 
to get excited. 

"I'll have a look at this country," said 
Murray. But beyond that he promised 
nothing. Still, Williams knew he had 
found a friend who understood that an 
extraordinary opportunity existed in these 
Carolina woods. He left the office happier 
than he had been in years. Murray re- 
mained long after quitting time, for he saw 
in the plan a chance for a piece of engi- 
neering work that might surpass anything 
he had done. Here was a chance to change 
the map and the life of a state. 

WHAT news? " asked Williams' 
friends when he got home. 
"Wait," he said. "Just wait and see!" 
Murray and his partner, Henry Flood, 
Jr., worked like beavers over topographi- 
cal maps and on estimates. It looked to 
them as if they might be able to generate 
enormous power at a very low cost. They 
had other engineers go over their figures, 
and all agreed they were correct. Murray 
boarded a train for South Carolina. He 
is a very tall man, six feet and so many 
inches that upon occasions he has slept in 
two upper berths, with the partition left 
out, his head in one and his feet in the 
other. Columbians noted his appearance 
with interest: 

"T. C. said he had a big one this time, 



and he's right in one sense, anyway." 

Again Williams led a prospector to the 
streams and swamps and woods he knew so 
well. Negro farmers looked at this new- 
comer, then at one another, and said, 
" Goddermighty ! ' ' The two men did some 
surveying on the quiet, Williams still 
thinking about one power plant, Murray, 
apparently, visioning something very 
much bigger. Stripped of engineering de- 
tails, here's what he saw: A vast dam 
across the Saluda River, tributary to the 
Santee, this dam to serve two purposes, 
first as a power site, and second to supply 
an even flow of water to the lower works in 
dry years; a diversion dam across the 
Santee to turn a part of its water into a 
power canal, and another vast dam and 
power house on that power canal. 

" I think I see about four hundred thou- 
sand horsepower down here. Maybe 
more," confided Murray, and for once 
Williams was speechless. 

"In all my life," Murray told me later, 
" I never enjoyed anything more than I 
did the expression on Mr. Williams' face 
when I told him the whole plan as Mr. 
Flood and I had worked it out. He had 
been thinking in terms of perhaps sixty 
thousand horsepower, for he had not seen 
his proposed power plant as a part of a 
gigantic development. Four hundred 
thousand was more than he had ever 
dreamed of." 

BEFORE work could be started on the 
project, however, a number of obstacles 
had to be overcome. One involved the 
buying of water rights on the Saluda 
River, rights held in part by a company 
that was willing to sell. Here again The 
American Magazine was to play an im- 
portant role. A bank was in the act of 
closing down on the company that owned 
the Saluda rights. This would have tied 
up the enterprise and might have dis- 
couraged outside capital. Williams was 
scared. When he heard of this newest 
turn of events he dashed home, got that 
copy of the magazine with the article on 
Murray, and carried it to the bank. 

" Here's something I want you to read ! " 
he said to the bankers. 

"What's that to us?" they asked. 
" A whole lot. This man is interested in 
South Carolina. Give us a break and we 
can land him. Foreclose now and you may 
ruin everything. Read that article now, 
and you'll see who this man Murray is." 

They read, they saw, and they post- 
poned the day of execution. Things were 
looking up at last, for the water rights were 
bought and federal licenses obtained. 

But other difficulties were involved in 
the building of the great dam across the 
Saluda River — the largest earth-construc- 
tion power dam in the world. It is 208 feet 
high, one mile and a half long, and nearly 
a quarter of a mile thick at the base. Along 
the rop runs a highway. The lake it 
creates has a shore line of 520 miles, and 
covers, in whole or in part, 1,100 parcels of 
land formerly privately owned — nearly 
100,000 acres in all. 

Before the dam could be built five 
thousand persons had to be moved from 
* * * * * 



their homes in the valley. Three churches 
and six schools had to be relocated. And 
there were two hundred cemeteries. Only 
a man of tact and fairness, capable of win- 
ning the confidence of the farmers, could 
save the day. That man was T. C. 
Williams, one-time "nut." The job was 
turned over to him. He got into his car 
and drove out into the valley, stopping at 
every farmhouse. He took the farmers into 
his confidence, told them what was up, 
offered them cash for options on their 
land and fair prices later for the purchase. 

In the end most of the landowners sold 
out at prices agreeable to them, without 
condemnation proceedings. They moved 
elsewhere, bought new places, and so 
spread the new capital all over the state. 
The churches and schools were relocated, 
the developers putting up new buildings. 
It was the biggest real estate transaction 
South Carolina had known in many years 
and virtually everybody was happy. 

NO ONE can begin to estimate the ulti- 
mate benefits resulting from Williams' 
vision, courage, and perseverance. When 
the entire project is completed, a state 
which heretofore has had no clear-water 
lakes of any size will have three. These 
will add vastly to its beauty and its rec- 
reational advantages. More industries, 
more taxable wealth, more homes, more 
people - four great needs of the South- 
east — are being realized through this long- 
suffering enthusiast. There is a tendency 
now for manufacturers to leave dense 
cities and take up their stands in places 
where land is cheaper, taxes lower, and 
living conditions better. But there must 
be cheap power too, and plenty of it. The 
Williams-Murray development is provid- 
ing that. 

It was Williams who persuaded the 
General Assembly of South Carolina to 
name the first of the power lakes "Lake 
Murray," and it was appropriate, too, for 
Murray is the man who saw the undertak- 
ing as a whole. But later on something 
ought to be named in honor of T. C. 
Williams, and probably will be, for it was 
he who started the whole thing. 

On the streets of Columbia not long 
ago Williams met a man to whom he had 
often talked, and who had regarded him as 
a dreamer 

"Come to see me," suggested Williams. 
" I have a job for you." 

The man was dumfounded, but man- 
aged to accept the offered job, the best one 
he had held in years. 

This was typical of the Williams way. 
No one ever had such a grand chance to 
say, "I told you so," but he hasn't said 
it once. No one ever had such a chance 
to make those who had laughed at him 
squirm in their defeat, but instead he made 
them feel comfortable. In the years of his 
frustration he was fine; in victory he was 
finer. He has been too happy for any 
emotion except that of happiness, for he 
is a man who loves his community, his 
friends, and many who are not his friends. 
He wanted victory for himself, naturally, 
but also he wanted to do something for 
his state. He did. 
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Many toothpastes sought it . . . 
Pepsodent found it! 




THIS winter you read the announce- 
ment of a notable new discovery — 
a revolutionary cleansing and polishing 
material contained in Pepsodent Tooth- 
paste. What made it utterly different 
from all others was: (1) that it was 
more effective in removing film; (2) 
that it was twice as soft as that in com- 
mon use. Pepsodent chemists had solved 
the problem they began eleven years 
ago. Pepsodent — the special film- 
removing toothpaste — brought a new 
measure of protection to precious teeth. 

Fight film on teeth 

The dental profession believes that to 
clean the teeth thoroughly is the sole 
objective of any scientific toothpaste. 
That is our view, also. 

It was to remove film orbacterial plaque 
that PepsodentToothpaste was specially 
developed. Its first claim to distinction is 
that it does remove film more effectively 
Amos 'n' Andy are brought to you by Pepsodent 



than by any other ordinary method. 

Film forms on teeth in gelatin-like 
coats. In this filmy coating are germs 
producing powerful acids. These acids 
dissolve tooth enamel, destroy the part 
beneath and finally reach the nerve. 
That's why film must be removed 
morning and night. 

Film makes teeth unattractive by 
absorbing ugly stains from food and 
smoking. It clings stubbornly to teeth 
and defies all ordinary ways of brushing. 

A notable discovery 

Pepsodent's new cleansing and polish- 
ing material removes film far more 
thoroughly. No other toothpaste con- 
tains it — hence no other can give the 
same results. As it removes film it 
polishes enamel to higher brilliance . . . 
gives an entirely new effect. . . a spar- 
Wmggla%e. And this unique power com- 
bined with super-safety makes Pepsodent 
America's outstanding dentifrice. 
every night except Sunday over N. R. C. network 



1. Remove film — 

use Pepsodent Toothpaste every inomttt 
and every night. 

2. Eat these foods — 

one or two eggs, 
raw fruit, fresh 
vegeia hies, lettuce, 
cabbage or celery, 
one-half lemon 
wi I h orange juice. 
One quarto) milk, 
and other food to 
suit the taste. 

3. See your Dentist — 

at least twice a 
year. Me can de- 
tect the beginning 
of trouble. He can 
slop it then at 
small expense 
and no discom- 
fo, I. 





USE PEPSODENT TWICE A DAY- SEE YOUR DENTIST AT LEAST TWICE A YEAR 



"There Are No Bad Times for Good Ideas" 



interval. Business has been had, of course, 
but clever people learn more in bad times 
than in good times. I hope 1 never stop 
learning. If my ability to absorb new 
ideas slows down, then I will admit that 
I'm getting old. The room for improve- 
ment is still, so far as I'm concerned, 
the biggest room in the world." 

The fact that his stores last year, de- 
spite the blight of hard times, gained 
400,000 new customers indicates that the 
wellspring of his new ideas is not running 
dry. 

"We did not make great profits from 
these new customers," he said, "but we 
pleased them; we sold them honest, de- 
pendable goods, and they will come back. 
They have become part of our permanent 
assets." 

r T , HE central point of Mr. Selfridge's 
sales policy, I gathered as 1 talked with 
him, is that the customer shall always 
want to come back. The point of approach 
is through intelligently anticipating and 
supplying the wants of the customers. 
When sales fall off during depression, the 
store must stock goods which the cus- 
tomers want, at lower price levels; then 
they will buy willingly. Profits on each 
sale are smaller, but the good will is stored 
up for better days. 

Meanwhile, Selfridge's ingenuity in at- 
tracting public attention to his store and his 
enterprise in keeping up with new methods 
never flag. Every year a hundred or more 
members of his staff travel to foreign coun- 
tries to study new ideas. Tourists in 
London, going to Selfridge's, can find their 
home-town papers — papers which at the 
same time bring in to Selfridge everything 
new in advertising set-ups. If an airplane 
or a motorcar makes a new record, it goes 
on display at his store. If anyone in Lon- 
don is in doubt about some obscure fact, 
he can get it by calling up the special 
information department. Often members 
of the House of Commons, during debates, 
will call up Selfridge's for a decision on a 
point of fact. Thus Selfridge makes his 
store a national institution. 

Some years ago Selfridge wrote a book 
called The Romance of Commerce. In it, 
he recounts the achievements of the great 
merchants of the past. The Phoenicians 
of Sidon and Tyre, Marco Polo, the 
Medicis, Lorenzo the Magnificent, the 
factors of the Hudson's Bay Company, the 
directors of the East India Company, and 
the redoubtable Fuggers of Augsburg. 

Merchants were sportsmen and adven- 
turers in those days, "regarding their 
business joyously as a great game." Mr. 
Selfridge looks back to those days longingly 
and laments the more prosaic views of the 
present. But where, in the entire book, is 
there a career more improbable and ro- 
mantic than the plain facts of Selfridge's 
own life? 

He was born in the little village of Ripon, 
Wis. Soon afterwards his father, an officer 
in the Union Army, was killed in action, 
leaving Gordon and his mother penniless. 
Mrs. Selfridge obtained employment as a 
school-teacher. Gordon went to work at 
ten as a cash boy in the village dry goods 
store at a dollar and a half a week. Mother 
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and son began as partners, and partners 
they remained until a few years ago, when 
Mrs. Selfridge died at the age of ninety. 

At fourteen Gordon found a position in 
a small bank as general utility boy. He 
would beg the cashier to let him keep the 
books. " If I can post the books for a 
month without a single blot or mistake," 
he would ask, "will you let me keep on 
posting them?" He was given the chance 
and passed through the test without an 
error. By the time he was sixteen he was 
in charge of all the clerical work of the 
bank and understood all the details of the 
business. But still an occasional mistake 
would creep into the books. He studied 
the problem systematically and worked 
out a list of twenty places to search for 
errors when the cash would not balance. 

Not long ago, on a trip to America, he 
visited this bank. He was as proud as a 
boy when the cashier produced the origi- 
nal list and told him that they were still 
using it. 

He left the bank to take a job at $600 a 
year as a bookkeeper in a furniture factory. 
When the business failed he worked as a 
clerk in an insurance office, studying law 
on the side. He quickly decided that he 
did not have a legal mind. He did not 
seem to be getting anywhere. A friend of 
his mother's gave him a letter of intro- 
duction to Marshall Field in Chicago. 

The great Mr. Field glanced at the boy 
and waved his hand. 

"Ten dollars a week in the basement," 
he said. 

THE day that Selfridge was to start 
work he received an offer of $25 a week 
as bookkeeper in a creamery in Jackson, 
Mich., where his mother was then living. 
For a small town in those days this was 
affluence; ten dollars a week in Chicago 
was poverty. But Selfridge believed then, 
as he does now, in "the long pull." He 
chose Chicago. 

He had the luck to room with a man 
who possessed a considerable library, and 
these books became the basis of his edu- 
cation. He read for three hours a night, 
six nights a week. One night a week he 
enjoyed his only extravagance, a twenty- 
five-cent seat in the top gallery at the 
theater. This too contributed to his 
education — a sense of the dramatic has 
always inspired his advertising. 

Steadily he moved ahead in the store. 
His first advance came from swapping 
jobs with another employee, who received 
no more pay than he did, but whose work 
was much harder and more important. 
Soon he was in the retail part of the busi- 
ness, learning the first principles of what 
later was to become his supreme art — 
pleasing the customer. 

When he had accumulated some savings 
he asked for a leave of absence and, at his 
own expense, traveled to the East and 
studied the great stores of Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and New York. When he re- 
turned, Mr. Field, who had heard of this 
novel self-financed hegira, called him in. 

"What did you learn in the East, young 
man?" he asked. 

"That they are doing retail business 
better than we are," Selfridge answered. 



Mr. Field frowned, asked some more 
questions, and gave Selfridge an executive 
position. 

Within ten years he was taken into 
partnership, made manager of the retail 
department, and given $20,000 a year. In 
ten years more he had accumulated a 
comfortable, independent fortune and de- 
cided to retire, at the age of thirty-nine, to 
read, travel, study, and enjoy life. But 
leisure could not absorb the energies of his 
restless spirit. He bought a retail business 
of his own in Chicago, found that it was 
not just what he wanted, and sold it. 

"I bought it from Jews and sold it to 
seven Scotsmen — at a profit!" he likes to 
recall with a chuckle of pride. It is his 
favorite story. 

T_TE RESUMED his leisure and his 
* *■ travels. And then, one day when he was 
walking about the streets of London in 1907, 
he was struck with the idea for his great 
adventure. He had made several small 
purchases during the day, and on each 
occasion his artistic sense of merchandising 
had been outraged by the unattractive 
layout of the goods and the dour and 
forbidding condescension of the "shop 
assistants." As he walked about, brooding 
over this, he was jostled by the crowds. 
Crowds everywhere. More people than 
any other city in the world, and no place 
to buy as Selfridge thought they should be 
able to buy. Potential customers, millions 
of them, longing for a cheerful store to 
buy in. 

"By heaven," he exclaimed, pounding a 
fist into a palm, "I'll do it." 

His friends uniformly advised him 
against it. Here he was, independently 
wealthy, happily married, with a family of 
four children, comfortably settled in a 
spacious home in Chicago, with all his 
associations and reputation in America, 
proposing to throw it all away in a quixotic 
attempt to change the mercantile habits 
of "the nation of shopkeepers." It was, 
they pointed out, plain folly. 

Selfridge listened to them all. Then he 
took his family and his fortune to London 
and set to work. He acquired a location 
in Oxford Street and announced that he 
was going to build a ten-story American 
department store. The absurdity of this 
quickly caught the fancy of the London 
press. In the first place, they explained, it 
would be illegal. They were right. The 
building laws of London permitted no 
structures of this dizzy height. 

"All right," said Selfridge; " I will build 
six stories above ground and three stories 
into the ground as basements." This 
brought more laughs, and more publicity. 
The strange American had become news. 

The work drove steadily forward. At 
last, in 1 909, the store was staffed, stocked, 
and ready for business. The opening was 
preceded by a barrage of advertising such 
as Londoners had never seen before. On 
the fine spring morning of the opening the 
store was jammed with a curious and 
skeptical throng. Ready to receive them 
were no longer "shop assistants" but 
" members of the staff' ' —as Selfridge called 
them — trained in the doctrine, new to 
London, that the customer is always right. 
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Doctors 9 health officials, newspapers 

WARN AGAINST EPIDEMIC OF 

"ATHLETE'S FOOT" 



Don't neglect itch inffs /*#**-/- 
ing toes 9 blisters? retl 9 raw 9 
cracketl skin; these can exact 
a heavy penalty 

IF THERE'S any doubt as to how 
alarming this epidemic of "Athlete's 
Foot" lias become, just glance through the 
newspaper clippings printed above. 

You will note that this obnoxious germ 
finds its luckless prey in schools* among 
women in the home, men in business — in 
every walk of life. 

And its victims are all the more hick- 
less, because among the millions infected 
today, countless people have come to learn 
that even the slightest symptom* can lead 
to serious trouble and suffering. 

If you notice nothing more than an itch- 
ing between your toes — don't think it can't 
mean danger. For usually that's the way 
"Athlete's Foot" begins. 

Next the skin may turn white, feel moist, 
unwholesome. Or it may turn red, as it 
often does, producing a rawness sometimes 
so painful that shoes cannot be worn. 

Don't let this happen to you! And above 
all beware of breaks in the skin. "Athlete's 
Foot" often causes deep skin-cracks, open 
sores, through which blood poisoning, lock- 



jaw, erysipelas and other virulent infec- 
tions may pass into the blood stream. 

Watch your step in places where 
"Athlete's Foot" abounds 
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sign, douse on Ahsorhine Jr. morning and 
night. Laboratory and clinical tests have 
demonstrated that Ahsorhine Jr. kills 
quickly, when it reaches the germ. 

Ahsorhine Jr. has been so beneficial that 
substitutes are sometimes offered. There is 
too much at stake to trust relief to a "just- 
as-good-as." There is nothing like Ahsorh- 
ine Jr. Take a bottle along on every out- 
ing; that's the wisest precaution against 
infection. Price, $1.25. For free sample 
write W. F. Young, Inc., 37ft Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. In Canada: Lyman 
Building, Montreal. 



answer as to why 10 
America today have 
Athlete s toot" — and why millions more 
people on outings litis summer will fall 
prey to this insidious disease. 

And that answer is, that the tiny ring- 
worm germs which cause this infection 
lurk by the billions in the very places peo- 
ple go to promote health — on beachwalks, 
on the edges of swimming pools, on locker- 
and dressing-room floors, in gyms and 
bathhouses — even in your own spotless 
bathroom. 

Use Absorbine Jr. to kill the 
germs of "Athlete's Foot" 

If you become infected, or if you are 

already a victim of "Athlete's Foot," you 

may have the first 

BSffS ABSORBINE JR. 

examine closely the 

skin between your for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 

toes. At the slightest aches, bruises, burns, curs, sprains, abrasions 



FOR SUNBURN, TOO! 

Simply douse cooling Ahsorhine Ji 
burning, feverish skin, after 
every exposure. It takes out 
the sting and encourages a 
sun-tan coat. No unpleasant 
odor, not greasy. Wonderful, 
too, for insect hiLcs, bruises, 
burns, sore muscles. 
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I here are a number of good shaving 
creams on the market. Anyone of them will 
do a fair job. You know that as well as we do. 

No amount of talking we might do would 
convince you that Listerine Shaving Cream 
is superior. That at its price of 25ff, it is a 
super -bargain. 

You alone can be the judge of that. And 
the only means by which you can judge is 
the cream itself. Therefore, we are asking 
you to send for a large free sample of it, 
using the coupon below. 

We are prepared to rest our entire case on 
that sample tube. 

It is our hope, and we might almost add, 
our prediction, that you will like the cream 
as well, or better, than ordinary creams 
costing more money. 

If you do, you can get Listerine Shaving 
Cream at your local druggist's. The price is 
25^. Tear out the coupon now. Send it at 
once. It will bring you a new treat in shaving. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

15 SHAVES FREE 

Clip this coupon now 



Gentlemen: Please send me free and postpaid 
your large sample tube of Listerine Shaving Cream. 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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The goods were tastefully and systemati- 
cally arranged by stylists. The aisles were 
surprisingly broad, to encourage strolling 
about. There were rest-rooms, reading- 
and writing-rooms with unlimited station- 
ery, parcel offices, weighing machines, 
cloakrooms, and a free concert. 

If the customer wanted to try on four- 
teen pairs of gloves and then not buy any, 
the saleswomen, if not delighted, at least 
remained cordially interested. If another 
customer bought six expensive dresses, 
handled them extensively, and then changed 
her mind and handed them back, that was 
fine. But, to the English, it was also just a 
shade ridiculous. 

Punch, the humorous weekly, carried 
a full-page cartoon depicting the Selfridge 
store. It showed the salesmen and sales- 
women flocking about the customers, bow- 
ing and smirking, lavishing upon them 
gifts and attentions. Under the sketch 
was the legend : 

WE DO THIS BECAUSE WE 
L-O-V-E YOU. 

The load of ridicule seemed too great to 
bear. Sales fell off still more. The store 
was losing money fast. Selfridge was 
taking a beating. 

DUT certain counterforces were quietly 
■■-'at work. The public noticed that Self- 
ridge took the ridicule and the reverses with 
high courage and good humor. The British 
like a good fighter. Seifridge was sticking 
to his guns. He continued to pour what 
was left of his money into advertising. 

Then, too, word got around that Self- 
ridge was "uncommonly decent" to his 
employees. He paid them well. Selfridge, 
people said, might be a queer one, but he 
was a good sport. 

Some of the curious sight-seers began to 
remember that they had seen some rather 
nice things at Selfridge's, after all. They 
began to go back, first a few, then hun- 
dreds, in a steadily growing stream. Nor 
was Selfridge idle. He had learned much 
in those early days after opening. The 
English customer, he had discovered, docs 
not want as much attention as the American 
customer. His new store, in fact, was too 
cheerful. Reluctantly but ruthlessly he 
proceeded to trim his gay pattern to cer- 
tain of the unalterable angles of the British 
character. He sought for the delicate 
point of compromise beyond which the 
American method could not be pressed. 
Feeling his way, he brought the sales up— 
and up — and up. 

But in the extent and resourcefulness of 
his publicity and advertising he never 
relaxed, nor has he to this day. Did 
Bleriot fly across the English channel? 
Then Selfridge had the plane on display in 
his store the next day. Did Zeppelins drop 
bombs on London, killing and terrorizing 
the citizens? Selfridge issued free life 
insurance against death by Zeppelin bombs 
to all his customers. What is this new 
thing called television? Why, Selfridge 
has got John L. Baird, the British in- 
ventor, down at his store giving free 
demonstrations. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
influence which Gordon Selfridge has had 
upon the 40,000,000 inhabitants of Great 
Britain. A score of branches, owned by 
"Selfridge Provincial Stores, Ltd.," have 
been established in every large British city 
and in Dublin, Ireland. These, by the 
* + * 



way, are managed by H. Gordon Selfridge, 
Jr- 

The changes which Selfridge has wrought 
in England are not confined to the details 
of department store technic. The pre- 
vailing attitude in England before the war 
was that sport and leisure are the proper 
occupation of a gentleman, and that busi- 
ness is a bore. Selfridge brought with him 
the American view that business can be an 
exciting sport, an adventure as well as a 
means of livelihood. And when his English 
friends joshed him about his enthusiasm, 
his reply was: 

"You're not making fun of me. You're 
making fun of the Elizabethan merchant- 
adventurers and East India Company di- 
rectors who made England great. Those 
men knew that business can be the greatest 
sport of all." 

A metamorphosis just as strange marked 
his social position in England. At first he 
was thoroughly an outsider. Before the 
war the social prejudice against anyone in 
a retail business— " persons in trade," as 
they were called — was as impenetrable as 
a London pea-soup fog. 

Selfridge ignored the slights which came 
his way. He remained his own man, did 
what he pleased, and devoted himself 
enthusiastically to the development of his 
business. 

After a while surprising and rather 
shocking news began to be whispered 
about. This man Selfridge, it was said, 
had been " taken up by some of those very 
close to the King." Incredible! The plain 
truth was that some of the men in England 
who were too high up to care a hoot 
whether a man was a wholesaler or a 
retailer or a snake charmer, had met 
Selfridge, liked him immensely for his 
honesty, intelligence, and enormous zest 
for life and had become his friends. And 
once the large fish had led the way, the 
small fry quickly followed. 

Selfridge's long list of friends is one of 
the most varied and cosmopolitan on 
earth — princes and prize fighters, duchesses 
and divas, cabinet ministers and cabinet 
makers. 

CELFRIDGE has never bothered to ao 
^ commodate himself, either, to the for- 
malities and reticences which are supposed 
to characterize society. When he sends out 
invitations to a party, he announces en- 
thusiastically how good it is going to be. 
The most distinctive party in London, 
perhaps, is that which Selfridge gives in 
the Palm Room and roof garden of his 
store on the night of each general election. 
He tells the world, in effect, that it is 
going to be a whale of a party, and it is. 

Nor is Selfridge less energetic in enter- 
taining his 15,000 employees. The games, 
athletic teams, clubs, theater groups, con- 
tests, and carnivals which he arranges for 
their diversion are endless in variety. He 
is usually on hand to help provide the 
excitement. 

All in all, the boy from Ripon, Wisconsin, 
stacks up pretty well in colorfulness with 
the merchant princes of the past. We may 
say of him as it was said of Jacob Fugger 
of Augsburg four hundred years ago: "All 
merchants in the world have pronounced 
him an enlightened man, and the heathen 
marvel at him." For my part, I remember 
gratefully to this day the com on the cob 
and the sweet potatoes. 

+ * 
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You Cant Put Out the 
Sun 

(Continued Jrom page 37) 

today. She is the world's greatest ad- 
vocate of immediate repair. She suffers 
reversals, but invariably she compels the 
evil day to yield to the new day of joy and 
restoration. 

The ancient pagans knew what they 
were about when they set aside one day in 
midwinter as a joy-festival in honor of the 
unconquerable sun. 

On one occasion I was on a barrier island 
throughout the raging of a tropical hurri- 
cane. The little shack in which I was stay- 
ing seemed so unsafe in the ninety-mile 
gale that 1 took refuge in the dense island 
woods. The salt tide invaded the forest, so 
that I was obliged to climb a tree for safety. 
The madness of the gale had its evil 
triumph. The forest ached and moaned. 
Great pines that had stood for more than 
a century went down like straw, yet so 
thunderous and wild was the tempest that 
I could not even hear these valiant giants 
crashing. 

There was a furious majesty about the 
storm. But all storms are doomed. Dis- 
aster itself dies. After many a long hour 
in my creaking tree, I ventured to the 
ground when the tide began to fall, and a 
little later was safely back on the main- 
land. My parting impression of the once 
lovely isle was that of malignant ruin. 

THAT storm was in September. The fol- 
lowing June I revisited the scene, expect- 
ing to find little left of beauty. Yet, as I 
walked through those woods, I could 
hardly tell that there had ever been a 
hurricane. Order was restored. Flowers 
were blooming, and birds were singing. 
As of old, the fragrant forest murmured, 
and was mine. From that experience I 
learned that a disaster may deter, but it 
can never overcome, the irresistible be- 
nignant course of nature. And no ex- 
tremity has in itself sufficient power to 
keep us, as sons and daughters of nature, 
from going on bravely toward the recovery 
of joy and of fortune. Only one thing is 
really required —a heart as gallant as 
nature's. Catastrophes teach us the rela- 
tive unimportance of material things. In 
human nature, is not spirit, heart-value, 
the only thing we know that is invincible? 

A great man once said that if he had had 
the matter of creation to attend to, he 
would have made health rather than dis- 
ease contagious. But the health of nature 
is contagious; and happiness is contagious; 
and (speaking as one having no authority 
in this matter) love, too, is said to be con- 
tagious. Comradeship is contagious, and 
its power is well-nigh irresistible. 

After a storm there is usually a calm; 
and it is then that nature begins her work 
of mighty salvage. Indeed, all real power 
seems to originate in great calms: a placid 
lake supplies the water for giant dynamos: 
the man or woman of genuine power al- 
ways has serene deeps of soul on which to 
draw —reservoirs far from the actual scene 
of effort and conflict. When a hostess ac- 
cused Joseph Addison of failing to join in 
some typical dinner-table chatter, he said, 
" Madam, I have no small change, but I 
can draw for a thousand pounds." He was 




It's like NEW, Marie!' 



"Oui, Madame. I use IVORY SNOW. 
It makes soft suds without hot 
water, so the colors do not run." 



Easy dissolving in lukewarm 
water — keeps colors clear . . . 

Ivory Snow is an advanced kind 
of soap for washing delicate fab- 
rics. Instead of being cut into 
hard, flat flakes, Ivory Snow, in 
its liquid state, is BLOWN 
through sprayers so that it dries 
in a mist of tiny, soft bubbles. 

These bubbles are thirsty. No 
hot water is needed to dissolve 
them. They melt into quick, 
rich suds in water that is just 
LUKEWARM. No danger, 
then, with Ivory Snow, of mak- 
ing colors run, of making tex- 
tures harsh and stiff by plung- 
ing your woolens, rayons, or 




printed silks into too-hot suds. 

No floating particles — no 
soap spots . . . The round bits 
of Ivory Snow leave no flat 
particles floating in the water 
which can stick to fabrics and 
cause soap spots. This is one 
reason why Mallinson, Cheney 
Brothers and Truhu, as well as 
weavers of woolens and blankets, 
call Ivory Snow "the perfect 
soap." It is especially good for 
this year's "nubby surfaced" 
silks, woolens and cottons. 

Get Ivory Snow from your 
grocer. See for yourself how con- 
venient it is— how it saves your 
clothes. Don't be afraid to use 
enough to make a thick suds. 
Ivory Snow is pure — as gentle 
to fabrics as Ivory Soap is to a 
baby's tender skin. The suds 
rinse easily. And the extra-big 
package costs only 15£. 
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a man of power because he had calm and 
profound resources. 

Nature has supreme poise, a certain 
proud indifference to adversity. 

The only person I ever knew to surpass 
nature in tranquillity at a time of crisis was 
a Negro named Steve, who had a some- 
what undetermined number of children, 
described to me as " 'bout eighteen head." 

One day his wife, Mandy, ran up to him 
in great excitement, shouting, "Steve, 
a alligator done took one of de chillun!" 

"Mandy," he said with a drawl of utter 
unconcern, "ain't 1 done tole you las' 
wcekdatsomethin' was gettin' our chillun?" 

I remember once watching a ruby- 
throated humming bird building her nest 
at the very tip of a dead limb hanging 
above a woodland path. In a few days the 
tiny bassinet was complete; then the eggs 
were laid. 

One night a sudden wild thunderstorm 
broke over the woods. A rotten limb 
crashed upon the branch that held the 
nest, breaking it off. Next morning on the 
ground lay the pathetic ruin of that home. 
But not the ruin of hope. Even while 
I was lamenting the ruin of beauty on the 
ground, over my head I heard an excited 
buzzing and twittering. Stepping back 
into the bush, I saw the glimmering birds 
beginning a new home on the broken tip 
of the same branch from which their old 
one had just been crushed ! Tiny creatures, 
how brave and sound was their philosophy: 
that a night of disaster is always followed 
by a dawn of redemption! 

Not long ago I was talking with a state 
forester who said that he had never known 
nature to be beaten. 



"When the chestnut blight came," he 
said, " we saw for the first time what looked 
like the extermination of a whole species. 
Countless millions of trees died. But 
nature never quit. Out of the stumps of 
trees that were dead above the ground 
sprouts appeared; and now that many of 
these have developed, they are proving 
to be blight'resisting. In fact, I gathered a 
bushel of chestnuts this year from some of 
these young trees which have a quality of 
strength great enough to overcome the 
calamity that swept away the older genera- 
tion. Yet, in a sense, since these trees are 
sprouts from the old roots, they are the 
same trees that died!" 

\\/E OBSERVE in nature also the be- 
* * neficent law of compensation: For 
every advantage lost, there seems to be 
a corresponding gain. Time will mani- 
fest the benefit. 

To attempt to mend broken plants and 
broken limbs and young trees has long 
been a hobby of mine. Resetting the frac- 
tured parts in splints, my task is done. 
Nature's then begins. And what is the 
result? Observe the point of an old frac- 
ture. The stem or limb will there be at 
least a third larger than normal; and to the 
burliness of strength will be added a woven 
hardiness of fiber. Often the very tough- 
est part of a tree will be found at what was 
once its weakest place. The reparation has 
exceeded the damage. In the end, the 
strength of what was mended is greater 
than the strength of what had never been 
injured; and invariably the strongest tim- 
ber is that which has had to withstand 
storms. 



I do not profess to know much about 
interpreting the Bible, but to me one of 
the finest things in the Old Testament is, 
"He restoreth my soul." For, even in a 
garret, with hardly a crust of bread to sus- 
tain the body, a healthy soul, however tor- 
mented and harassed, will always assert its 
right to conquer difficulties, its right to 
strive for ultimate triumph, its right even 
to present gladness. A healthy soul will 
sing in the dark, knowing that light will 
come to it, even as the day is sure to dawn 
to the mist-shrouded world. 

Many people, in observing nature, see 
only her outward aspects, only her phys- 
ical forms. But is there not a deeper view? 
What shadowy hands have shaped that 
massive pine and given that wild flower 
swaying grace? I sense in nature a living 
heart; and, especially in times of trial, I 
am aware of an unconquerahle mind in her. 

So long have I loved her and learned 
to trust her that in nearly all my perplexi- 
ties I turn to nature to discover how she 
meets similar difficulties. Nor have I ever 
turned in vain. For she, like ourselves, is 
constantly striving against odds. And her 
serenity of recovery after disaster enables 
me to rehabilitate my own soul. I have 
never heard her whine nor seen her grovel. 
Sweet are her melodies in times of peace 
and happiness, but sweeter are her songs 
of deliverance, her hymns at the restora- 
tion of joy. And she has taught me that, 
however busy death and destruction may 
be in our imperfect world, she lias the 
heart and the intelligence and the faith to 
be busier than they. They may prevail 
over her and over us today, but hers and 
ours are the triumphs of tomorrow. 
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for a little ride that is, I mean, if you 
really believe what I said about your name, 
Cynthia, you know." 

Cynthia-you-know tendered him a mock 
salute as the little car drew away. 

"You may know your sales resistance," 
she told the rising cloud of dust, "but you 
don't know your Uncle Benajah Carter's 
little niece." 

TLJONEYWELL HARPER found Uncle 
-*- J- Benajah in a sagging rocker that eve- 
ning, his carpet-slippered feet comfortably 
elevated on the white railing of the front 
porch. He was whittling a small boat out 
of a piece of white wood. A folded checker- 
board and a box of dominoes rested on the 
floor beside him. It was just past seven 
o'clock. 

"Good evening, Mr. Carter," he called 
out cheerfully. " I'm the young man who 
was here to see you this afternoon." 

Uncle Benajah removed his pipe. "My 
niece ain't home," he announced. "She 
went down to the village for a magazine." 

" I came to see you," his visitor corrected 
him genially. "Nice evening, isn't it?" 

"I'm not interested in selling," said 
Uncle Benajah. 

"Of course you're not," his visitor agreed 
soothingly. "As — as a matter of fact, Mr. 
Carter, you were right this afternoon. I — 
I did have something to sell." 

For the first time since he had appeared 
on the scene Uncle Benajah favored Honey- 
well Harper with a full stare. Then his red 



cheeks broke into a myriad of tiny wrinkles. 

"I knowed it," he declared triumphantly. 
" I knowed it all the time! A girl swallows 
that kind of bait but it ain't so easy to fool 
a man. What do you sell? " 

The young man dropped down on the 
porch and hunched his feet under him on 
the step. "Boats," he said simply. 

Uncle Benajah dropped his knife. 
"Boats?" he echoed sharply. "What 
kind o' boats? " 

Honeywell Harper leaned forward. "The 
kind every man dreams about," he ex- 
plained eagerly, "when he closes his eyes 
and sees the white clouds rushing along 
overhead and feels the fresh salt air beating 
against his face." 

"Gosh!" said Uncle Benajah. 

"Can't you see her cutting through the 
water," young Mr. Harper rushed on en- 
thusiastically, a brown hand outstretched 
toward an imaginary horizon, "with her 
white sides gleaming in the sunlight and 
her genuine teakwood deck glistening with 
spray? Can't you, Mr. Carter? Can't you 
see yourself on the little bridge with the 
twin motors humming under your feet and 
the appetizing aroma of broiling fish steal- 
ing up from the little galley that is com- 
plete — down to a two-ring gas range and 
an iceless refrigerator?" 

"Oh my!" said Uncle Benajah. 

"The warm waters of the Gulf Stream 
furnishing your steam heat in winter," his 
visitor pursued, the dying sun mirroring 
the ardor in his eyes; "the health-main- 



taining ultra-violet of the tropics building 
up a new zest for living every minute of the 
long day. I tell you, Mr. Carter, I am not 
selling boats so much as I am selling price- 
less dreams of youth and freedom from the 
drudgery of ordinary living." 

Uncle Benajah reached down slowly and 
picked up his knife. " You — you mean you 
want to sell me a boat like that?" he in- 
quired, and moistened the fat little bulge of 
his lower lip longingly. 

"DOR a moment Honeywell Harper hesi- 
*- tated. It was as if he were crushing back 
an instinctive affirmative. 

"N-no," he said presently; "n-not 
exactly. You see — " 

"Has it got an enclosed deckhouse?" 
Uncle Benajah put in briskly. 

Honeywell Harper nodded. "Two state- 
rooms," he added, "and quarters for one 
man forward. Can't you just imagine 
lying in one of those soft, downy berths 
while the rain beats down on the double- 
canvas-covered matched teakwood above? 
But— but, you see — I mean what I really 
want to sell you -" 

"How much is it?" demanded Uncle 
Benajah almost rudely, his little round 
eyes popping with excitement. 

"Nine thousand dollars. It cost the 
owner over twenty-five. He got caught in 
the market and—" 

The diminutive model twitched con- 
vulsively in Uncle Benajah's round fist, 
and in its twitching brought the back of 
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the hand in sudden contact with the point 
of the knife as it lunged up and down in the 
other fist. 

"Ouch!" he yelled. "Like to kill myself 
here before I find out what I want to 
know. Is it in commission? Is there any- 
body takin' care of it, I mean?" 

Honeywell Harper eyed his alleged pros- 
pect reproachfully. " You don't think for a 
minute a man would leave a boat like that 
without the very best of expert attention, 
do you?" he asked almost plaintively. 
"There is an old sea captain in charge of 
her. He used to whale in the old days." 
Honeywell Harper lingered over his next 
words: "The — the stories of the sea that 
old dog can tell. You never read anything 
in books like them. The boat is his whole 
life that is, almost." Then innocently, to 
the dying sun: "Except dominoes. The 
old captain loves his dominoes. They say 
nobody can beat him when he is in form." 

Uncle Benajah sniffed. 

" I could beat him the best day he ever 
lived," he boasted. 

"He is pretty good," murmured his 
visitor doubtfully. 

" I don't care how good he is," snapped 
Uncle Benajah, and his lower whisker 
bristled. " I say he couldn't beat me the 
best day he ever lived. You ask my 
niece." 

" I will," young Mr. Harper assured him 
cordially. "There's a lot of things I'd like 
to ask your niece. I haven't known her 
very long but — " 

OUT Uncle Benajah was not interested 
U in his niece at the moment. 

"How fast will she go?" he demanded. 
"How long is she?" 

" She has the most wonderful eyes I have 
ever seen," the visitor went on dreamily; 
"like stars that—" 

"You're crazy. Who ever heard of a 
boat with eyes!" Uncle Benajah snorted 
his disgust. "I've been readin' up on boats 
for fifty years an' — " 

"I mean the lights," Honeywell Harper 
put in hastily. "A great, big searchlight 
up by the wheel. Can't you just see her 
riding lights dancing on the water? Now, 
as I was saying, Mr. Carter, all I really 
want to sell you is an idea, because — " 

Uncle Benajah hopped out of his rocking 
chair, scattering the dominoes across the 
floor of the porch in his excitement. 

"You sold me more than an idea, young 
man," he shouted shrilly. "You sold me 
something I've wanted ever since I was 
knee-high to a grasshopper. I want that 
boat. I'm getting too old to be tryin' to 
run a farm. An' I don't need the money. 
I'll sell this place and do what I always 
wanted to do." 

Honeywell Harper leaned back against 
the stair railing and smiled broadly. 

"Fine!" he applauded. "Just what I 
thought you would do. That's why I went 
to town this afternoon. I've arranged 
with — " 

"I'll do my own arrangin'," shouted 
Uncle Benajah. "For ten years I've 
listened to Brother Asa talk about arrang- 
ing things. Now I'm goin' to take the 
helm myself. See?" He chuckled happily. 
"Usin' seagoin' words already!" 

" You mean — ?" 

Uncle Benajah met the worried look in 
his visitor's eyes with an abrupt nod. 
"Action," he pronounced tartly. 
Honeywell Harper tried to explain. 



"You don't quite understand," he per- 
sisted. "You see — " 

Uncle Benajah lighted his pipe and 
puffed at it fiercely. "Don't you worry 
about me, young man," he counseled. 
"I—" 

"But, Mr. Carter — " frantically. 

"What is all the excitement about?" 

The question came from the drive beside 
the porch, where a sleek black coupe had 
suddenly drawn up. A slender figure in 
green and white stood smiling at them 
from within the open door of the machine. 

"Avast there!" shouted Uncle Benajah 
gleefully. " Drop your anchor an' come 
aboard." 

Honeywell Harper groaned. 

Cynthia closed the door of the car and 
came slowly to the steps. 

"Having a little nautical evening?" she 
inquired with a smile. 

AS YOUNG Mr. Harper stared gloomily 
**■ ahead, Uncle Benajah hurried down 
the steps. "Listen, Cy," he chortled; "meet 
Captain Benajah Carter of the good ship 
What's-Her-Name. Can't you see him 
with the white clouds —over — overhead 
and the fresh salt air beating ag'in' his 
face? I've gone an' did it, Cy. After all 
these years, too! I've bought a boat." 

"Listen, Mr. Carter," Honeywell Harper 
put in desperately. 

" Everything from a dinghy to those ice 
boxes that don't need no ice. Your father 
monkeyed around for ten years an' didn't 
get anywhere; now I've got somewhere in 
ten minutes almost." 

The girl turned to the young man. 

" You sold him a boat?' ' she asked calmly 
- — too calmly. 

"I — I — " began the obviously unhappy 
salesman. 

"I told you he didn't want to buy any- 
thing," her uncle jeered. "They always 
begin that-a-way. Only women get fooled 
by them." 

The girl nodded to her relative but her 
eyes remained fixed on the young man, 
now standing with his hand on the railing, 
his lips twitching. 

"I don't think Mr. Harper fooled me," 
she commented. 

Honeywell Harper tried to explain. 
"You don't understand," he pleaded. "I 
didn't — " 

"We're goin' to see it tomorrow morning 
early, young man. Understand?" 

Honeywell Harper looked at the girl and 
then nodded forlornly. 

" If you would only let me explain," he 
began wearily. "I — " 

"If Mr. Harper is ready to go," Uncle 
Benajah's niece interrupted frigidly, " I 
will walk down to the road with him." 

Miss Cynthia Carter kept her lips to a 
straight, grim line until they reached the 
gate. Dusk was painting the white fence 
with shadowy purples. With her hand 
on the iron latch she faced him. 

"If I were a man," she said, "I could 
tell you what I think about you . . . 
adequately." 

Honeywell Harper wrung out his bat- 
tered felt hat in obvious despair. 

"For the last half hour — " he tried again. 

" First you interest a man in a farm that 
doesn't exist," the girl went on with wither- 
ing directness, "and then, in order to make 
good, you get an old man all excited about 
a mythical boat, painting the same glowing 
pictures of the sea as you did about the 
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simple life. I think it is contemptible." 

She held the gate open. 

But Honeywell Harper refused to pass 
through it. Instead he reached over and 
closed it against her steady pressure. 

"Please listen," he implored, and de- 
spite her anger Cynthia thought of him as 
a little boy with his nose pressed flat 
against a bakeshop window. "I didn't 
want to sell your Uncle Benajah. that boat. 
1 was merely trying to sell him an idea. 
You said this afternoon that — " 

"I wouldn't mind if you really sold him 
a boat," the girl blazed up suddenly. "1 
think it would be simply great if Uncle 
could enjoy the things he has dreamed 
about all his life. But to sell him what you 
call an idea a mirage -" 

"But it isn't a mirage," the young man 
assured her unhappily. "That's the worst 
part of it. It is a real boat. It is listed for 
sale in a yacht broker's office in New York. 
It did belong to a man who went broke in 
the stock market last year. It does have 
an old salt aboard, even— even if he 
doesn't play dominoes yet." 

Uncle Benajah Carter's niece lost some 
of her grimness. Her eyes grew larger. 

"You you mean a real boat?" she 
asked softly. 

Honeywell Harper nodded. "That's the 
trouble." Bitterly. 

Cynthia wanted to know why. 

"1 — I didn't want to sell him a boat," 
young Mr. Harper stumbled along. "I — 
I wanted to sell him an idea. You see — " 

"You mean you just wanted to exercise 
your wonderful salesmanship?"- 

" Please don't curl your lip at me that 
way," Honeywell Harper implored her. 
"You still don't understand. Don't you 
remember this afternoon when you men- 
tioned that your father was thinking of 
buying a boat and how your uncle sort of 
intimated that this thinking had been 
going on for ten years?" 

" Well?" 

"Don't you see how I reasoned? If I 
could really crystallize your father's mind 

I mean if 1 could only get him set, so to 
speak, then your uncle might be per- 
suaded to sell his farm. So after I saw the 
yacht broker I saw your father." 

The girl stared at him, first in amaze- 
ment, and then, as the full import of his 
words hit her, she began to laugh. 

"You — you mean--?" she gasped finally. 

"1 mean," said Honeywell Harper dis- 
mally, " I sold the boat to your father, 
too!" 

"AND and you think you can explain it 
* to your father?" young Mr. Harper in- 
quired anxiously some ten minutes later. 

Cynthia smiled. "Of course I can. I can 
always explain anything to Father." 

Honeywell Harper fumbled first with his 
light switch and then with the steering 
wheel of his little roadster. 

"I — 1 don't suppose you would care to 
take that little ride I spoke about?" 

Uncle Benajah Carter's niece shook her 
small head, and her smile became a grin. 

" I like you," she explained frankly, "but 
don't you see how it would be? Every 
minute you are unconsciously selling some- 
thing. How could I be sure- how will any 
girl ever be sure with you— that the songs 
the trout sing in the cool depths of some 
shady pool aren't just frogs croaking in 
some mill pond?" 

+ + + + * 
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died this afternoon," Dundy said. "He 
was murdered." 

Mrs. Bliss caught her breath. Bliss's 
arm tightened around his niece with a 
little jerk, but there was not yet any change 
in his face. "Murdered?" he repeated un- 
eomprehendingly. 

"Yes." Dundy put his hands in his 
coat pockets. "You were here this after- 
noon." 

Theodore Bliss paled a little under his 
sunburn, but said, "I was," steadily 
enough. 

" How long? " 

"About an hour. I got here about half 
past two and -" He turned to his wife. 
"It was almost half past three when I 
phoned you, wasn't it?" 

She said, " Yes." 

"Well, 1 left right after that." 

"Did you have a date with him?" 
Dundy asked. 

"No. I phoned his office" — he nodded 
at his wife -"and was told he'd left for 
home, so 1 came on up. I wanted to see 
him before Elise and I left, of course, and I 
wanted him to come to the wedding, but he 
couldn't. He said he was expecting some- 
body. We sat here and talked longer than 
1 had intended, so I had to phone Elise to 
meet me at the Municipal Building." 

After a thoughtful pause, Dundy asked, 
"What time?" 

"That we met there?" Bliss looked in- 
quiringly at his wife, who said, " It was 
just quarter to (bur." She laughed a little. 
" I got there first and I kept looking at my 
watch." 

Bliss said very deliberately, "It was a 
few minutes alter four that we were mar- 
ried. We had to wait forjudge Whitfield — 
about ten minutes, and it was a few more 
before we got started to get through with 
the case he was bearing. You can check it 
up— Superior Court, Part Two, I think." 

CPADE whirled around and pointed at 
^ Tom. "Maybe you'd better check it 
up." 

Tom said, "Oke," and went away from 
the door. 

"If that's so, you're all right, Mr. 
Bliss," Dundy said, "but I have to ask 
these things. Now, did your brother say 
who he was expecting?" 

"No." 

"Did he say anything about having 
been threatened? " 

"No. He never talked much about his 
affairs to anybody, not even to me. Had 
he been threatened?" 

Dundy's lips tightened a little. "Were 
you and he on intimate terms? " 

"Friendly, if that's what you mean." 

"Are you sure?" Dundy asked. "Are 
you sure neither of you held any grudge 
against the other?" 

Theodore Bliss took his arm free from 
around his niece. Increasing pallor made 
his sunburned face yellowish. He said, 
"Everybody here knows about my having 
been in San Quentin. You can speak out, 
if that's what you're getting at." 

"It is," Dundy said, and then, after a 
pause, "Well? " 

Bliss stood up. " Well, what? " lie asked 
impatiently. "Did I hold a grudge against 



him for that? No. Why should I? We 
were both in it. He could get out; I 
couldn't. I was sure of being convicted 
whether he was or not. Having him sent 
over with me wasn't going to make it any 
better for me. We talked it over and de- 
cided I'd go it alone, leaving him outside 
to pull things together. And he did. If 
you look up his bank account you'll see he 
gave me a check for twenty-five thousand 
dollars two days after I was discharged 
from San Quentin, and the registrar of the 
National Steel Corporation can tell you a 
thousand shares of stock have been trans- 
ferred from his name to mine since then." 

He smiled apologetically and sat down 
on the bed again. " I'm sorry. I know you 
have to ask things." 

Dundy ignored the apology. "Do you 
know Daniel Talbot?" he asked. 

Bliss said, " No." 

His wife said, "I do; that is, I've seen 
him. He was in the office yesterday." 

Dundy looked her up and down care- 
fully before asking, "What office?" 

" I am — I was Mr. Bliss's secretary, 
and — " 

"Max Bliss's? " 

"Yes, and a Daniel Talbot came in to 
see him yesterday afternoon, if it's the 
same one." 

"What happened?" 

CHE looked at her husband, who said, 
^ "If you know anything, for heaven's 
sake tell them." 

She said, "But nothing really hap- 
pened. I thought they were angry with 
each other at first, but when they left to- 
gether they were laughing and talking, and 
before they went Mr. Bliss rang for me and 
told me to have Trapper -he's the book- 
keeper — make out a check to Mr. Talbot's 
order." 

"Did he?" 

"Oh, yes. I took it in to him. It was for 
seventy-five hundred and some dollars." 

"What was it for?" 

She shook her head. " I don't know." 

"If you were Bliss's secretary," Dundy 
insisted, "you must have some idea of 
what his business with Talbot was." 

"But I haven't," she said. "I'd never 
even heard of him before." 

Dundy looked at Spade. Spade's face 
was wooden. Dundy glowered at him, 
then put a question to the man on the bed: 
"What kind of necktie was your brother 
wearing when you saw him last?" 

Bliss blinked, then stared distantly past 
Dundy, and finally shut his eyes. When 
he opened them he said, "It was green 
with — I'd know it if I saw it. Why?" 

Mrs. Bliss said, " Narrow diagonal 
stripes of different shades of green. That's 
the one he had on at the office this morn- 
ing." 

"Where does he keep his neckties?" 
Dundy asked the housekeeper. 

She rose, saying, " In a closet in his bed- 
room. I'll show you." 

Dundy and the newly married Blisses 
followed her out. 

Spade put his hat on the dressing table 
and asked Miriam Bliss, "What time did 
you go out? " He sat on the foot of her bed. 

"Today? About one o'clock. I had a 



luncheon engagement for one and I was a 
little late, and then I went shopping, and 
then — " She broke off with a shudder. 

"And then you came home at what 
time?" His voice was friendly, matter-of- 
fact. 

"Some time after four, I guess." 

"And what happened?" 

" I f-found Father lying there and I 
phoned — I don't know whether I phoned 
downstairs or the police, and then I don't 
know what I did. I fainted or had hys- 
terics or something, and the first thing I 
remember is coming to and finding those 
men here and Mrs. Hooper." She looked 
him full in the face now. 

"You didn't phone a doctor?" 

She lowered her eyes again. "No, I 
don't think so." 

"Of course you wouldn't, if you knew 
he was dead," he said casually. 

She was silent. 

"You knew he was dead?" he asked. 

She raised her eyes and looked blankly 
at him. "But he was dead," she said. 

He smiled. "Of course; but what I'm 
getting at is, did you make sure before you 
phoned? " 

She put a hand to her throat. " I don't 
remember what I did," she said earnestly. 
" I think I just knew he was dead." 

He nodded understandingly. "And if 
you phoned the police it was because you 
knew he had been murdered." 

She worked her hands together and 
looked at them and said, "I suppose so. 
It was awful. I don't know what I 
thought or did." 

Spade leaned forward and made his 
voice low and persuasive. " 1 'm not a 
police detective, Miss Bliss. 1 was en- 
gaged by your father — a few minutes too 
late to save him. I am, in a way, working 
for you now, so if there is anything 1 can 
do— maybe something the police wouldn't 
— " He broke off as Dundy, followed by 
the Blisses and the housekeeper, returned 
to the room. "What luck?" 

Dundy said, "The green tie's not there." 
His suspicious gaze darted from Spade to 
the girl. "Mrs. Hooper says the blue tie 
we found is one of hall' a dozen he just got 
from England." 

BLISS asked, "What's the importance 
of the tie?" 
Dundy scowled at him. "He was partly 
undressed when we found him. The tie 
with his clothes had never been worn." 

"Couldn't he have been changing 
clothes when whoever killed him came, and 
was killed before he had finished dressing?" 

Dundy's scowl deepened. "Yes, but 
what did he do with the green tie? Eat 
it?" 

Spade said, " He wasn't changing 
clothes. If you'll look at the shirt collar 
you'll see he must've had it on when he 
was choked." 

Tom came to the door. "Checks all 
right," he told Dundy. "The judge and a 
bailiff named Kittredge say they were 
there from about a quarter to four till live 
or ten minutes after. I told Kittredge to 
come over and take a look at them to make 
sure they're the same ones." 

Dundy said, "Right," without turning 
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YOU SAVE TWO WAYS 
WITH DUTCH HOY 

The mistake the user of "cheap" paint 
makes is in thinking of paint simply as a 
commodity instead of as a service. You can't 
judge a paint's real cost by the amount you 
pay per gallon or per job. It's the service 
it gives... the way it lasts... that counts. 

A Dutch Boy paint job, for example, may 
cost slightly more than "cheap" paint in the 
beginning. It always costs less in the end. For in addition to the 
dollars and cents saving so graphically shown above, Dutch Boy 
effects another important economy. Dutch Boy does not crack or 
scale and therefore does not require burning and scraping, a very 
expensive operation, at repaint time. Dutch Boy grows old gracefully 
through gradual chalking. It actually prepares itself for repainting! 

Next repaint time select an established painter and specify Dutch 
Boy White-Lead. A good painter, you know, is quite as essential as good 
paint. Using Dutch Boy White-Lead, he will mix the paint for the par- 
ticular requirements of your job . . . even for the different exposure 
conditions encountered on the different sides of your house. And, as 
the paint is mixed to order, he can give you the exact colors you want. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY — 111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak Street, Buffalo; 900 West 18tb 
Street, Chicago; 659 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati; 820 West Superior Avenue, Cleveland; 722 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis; 2240 24th Street, Sari Francisco; National -Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany Street, Boston; National Lead 
& Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh ; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widcner Building, Philadelphia 
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"Soon the Lewis Seliools' hook, 'YOUR BIG OPPOR- 
TUNITY,' arrived Here was an industry that 
offered every) hing I wanted. Fascinating work amidst 
rich, luxurious surroundings, daily contact with the 
best people, more pay and unlimited opportunities. 
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his head and took the penciled threat 
signed with the T in a star from his pocket. 
He folded it so only the signature was 
visible. Then he asked, "Anybody know 
what this is?" 

Miriam Bliss left the bed to join the 
others in looking at it. From it they 
looked at one another blankly. 

"Anybody know anything about it?" 
Dundy asked. 

Mrs. Hooper said, "It's like what was 
on poor Mr. Bliss's chest, but — " The 
others said, " No." 

"Anybody ever seen anything like it be' 
fore? " 

They said they had not. 

Dundy said, " All right. Wait here. 
Maybe I'll have something else to ask you 
after a while." 

Spade said, "Just a minute. Mr. Bliss, 
how long have you known Mrs. Bliss?" 

Bliss looked curiously at Spade. "Since 
I got out of prison," he replied somewhat 
cautiously. " Why? " 

"Just since last month," Spade said as 
if to himself. "Meet her through your 
brother? " 

"Of course — in his office. Why?" 

"And at the Municipal Building this 
afternoon, were you together all the time? " 

"Yes, certainly." Bliss spoke sharply. 
"What are you getting at?" 

Spade smiled at him, a friendly smile. 
" I have to ask things," he said. 

Bliss smiled too. "It's all right." His 
smile broadened. "As a matter of fact, 
I'm a liar. We weren't actually together 
all the time. I went out into the corridor 
to smoke a cigarette, but I assure you 
every time I looked through the glass of 
the door I could see her still sitting in the 
courtroom where I had left her." 

Spade's smile was as light as Bliss's. 
Nevertheless, he asked, "And when you 
weren't looking through the glass you were 
in sight of the door? She couldn't've left 
the courtroom without your seeing her?" 

Bliss's smile went away. "Of course she 
couldn't," he said, "and I wasn't out there 
more than five minutes." 

Spade said, "Thanks," and followed 
Dundy into the living-room, shutting the 
door behind him. 

Dundy looked sidewise at Spade. "Any- 
thing to it? " 

Spade shrugged. 

MAX BLISS'S body had been removed. 
Besides the man at the secretaire and 
the gray-faced man, two Filipino boys in 
plum-colored uniforms were in the room. 
They sat close together on the sofa. 

Dundy said, "Mack, I want to find a 
green necktie. I want this house taken 
apart, this block taken apart, and the 
whole neighborhood taken apart till you 
find it. Get what men you need." 

The man at the secretaire rose, said 
"Right," pulled his hat down over his 
eyes, and went out. 

Dundy scowled at the Filipinos. "Which 
of you saw the man in brown." 
The smaller stood up. "Me, sir." 
Dundy opened the bedroom door and 
said, " Bliss." 

Bliss came to the door. 
The Filipino's face lighted up. "Yes, 
sir, him." 

Dundy shut the door in Bliss's face. 
"Sit down." 
The boy sat down hastily. 
Dundy stared gloomily at the boys un- 



til they began to fidget. Then, "Who else 
did you bring up to this apartment this 
afternoon? " 

They shook their heads in unison from 
side to side. "Nobody else, sir," the 
smaller one said. A desperately ingratiat- 
ing smile stretched his mouth wide across 
his face. 

Dundy took a threatening step towards 
them. " Nuts! " he snarled. "You brought 
up Miss Bliss." 

The larger boy's head bobbed up and 
down. "Yes, sir. Yes, sir. I bring them 
up. I think you mean other people." He 
too tried a smile. 

Dundy was glaring at him. " Never 
mind what you think I mean. Tell me 
what I ask. Now, what do you mean by 
'them'?" 

' I 'HE boy's smile died under the glare. 

He looked at the floor between his feet 
and said, "Miss Bliss and the gentleman." 

"What gentleman? The gentleman in 
there?" He jerked his head toward the 
door he had shut on Bliss. 

"No, sir. Another gentleman, not an 
American gentleman." He had raised his 
head again and now brightness came back 
into his face. "I think he is Armenian." 

"Why?" 

"Because he not like us Americans, not 
talk like us." 

Spade laughed, asked, "Ever seen an 
Armenian? " 

"No, sir. That is why I think he—" 
He shut his mouth with a click as Dundy 
made a growling noise in his throat. 

" What'd he look like? " Dundy asked. 

The boy lifted bis shoulders, spread his 
hands. " He tall, like this gentleman." He 
indicated Spade. "Got dark hair, dark 
mustache. Very" — he frowned earnestly 
— "very nice clothes. Very nice-looking 
man. Cane, gloves, spats, even, and — " 

"Young?" Dundy asked. 

The head went up and down again. 
" Young. Yes, sir." 

"When did he leave?" 

"Five minutes," the boy replied. 

Dundy made a chewing motion with his 
jaws, then asked, " What time did they 
come in?" 

The boy spread his hands, lifted his 
shoulders again. "Four o'clock maybe 
ten minutes after." 

" Did you bring anybody else up before 
we got here?" 

The Filipinos shook their heads in 
unison once more. 

Dundy spoke out the side of his mouth 
to Spade: "Get her." 

Spade opened the bedroom door, bowed 
slightly, said, "Will you come out a mo- 
ment, Miss Bliss?" 

"What is it?" she asked warily. 

"Just for a moment," he said, holding 
the door open. Then he suddenly added, 
"And you'd better come along, too, Mr. 
Bliss." 

Miriam Bliss came slowly into the living- 
room followed by her uncle, and Spade 
shut the door behind them. Miss Bliss's 
lower lip twitched a little when she saw 
the elevator boys. She looked apprehen- 
sively at Dundy. 

He asked, " What's this fiddlcdedee 
about the man that came in with you? " 

Her lower lip twitched again. 
"Wh-what?" She tried to put bewilder- 
ment on her face. Theodore Bliss hastily 
crossed the room, stood for a moment be- 
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fore her as if he intended to say some' 
tiling, and then, apparently changing his 
mind, took up a position behind her, his 
arms crossed over the back of a chair. 

"The man who came in with you," 
Dundy said harshly, rapidly. "Who is he? 
Where is he? Why'd he leave? Why 
didn't you say anything about him?" 

The girl put her hands over her face and 
began to cry. "He didn't have anything 
to do with it," she blubbered through her 
hands. "He didn't, and it would just 
make trouble for him." 

"Nice boy," Dundy said. "So, to keep 
his name out of the newspapers, he runs 
off and leaves you alone with your mur- 
dered father." 

She took her hands away from her face. 
"Oh, but he had to," she cried. "His 
wife is so jealous, and if she knew he had 
been with me again she'd certainly divorce 
him, and lie hasn't a cent in the world of 
his own." 

Dundy looked at Spade. Spade looked 
at the goggling Filipinos and jerked a 
thumb at the outer door. "Scram," he 
said. They went out quickly. 

" And who is this gem? " Dundy asked 
the girl. 

" But he didn't have any — " 

"Who is he?" 

Her shoulders drooped a little and she 
lowered her eyes. "His name is Boris 
Smekalov," she said wearily. 

"Spell it." 

She spelled it. 

" Where does he live? '* 

"At the St. Mark Hotel." 

" Does he do anything for a living except 
marry money?" 

Anger came into her face as she raised it, 
but went away as quickly. "He doesn't do 
anything," she said. 

Dundy wheeled to address the gray- 
faced man. "Get him." 

The gray-faced man grunted and went 
out. 

T~\UNDY faced the girl again. "You and 
■Lathis Smekalov in love with each other?" 

Her face became scornful. She looked at 
him with scornful eyes and said nothing. 

He said, "Now your father's dead, will 
you have enough money for him to marry 
if his wife divorces him? " 

She covered her face with her hands. 

He said, "Now your father's dead, 
will—?" 

Spade, leaning far over, caught her as 
she fell. He lifted her easily and carried 
her into the bedroom. When he came 
back he shut the door behind him and 
leaned against it. "Whatever the rest of it 
was," he said, "the faint's a phony." 

"Everything'sa phony," Dundy growled. 

Spade grinned mockingly. "There 
ought to be a law making criminals give 
themselves up." 

Mr. Bliss smiled and sat down at his 
brother's desk by the window. 

Dundy's voice was disagreeable. "You 
got nothing to worry about," he said to 
Spade. "Even your client's dead and 
can't complain. But if I don't come across 
I've got to stand for riding from the cap- 
tain, the chief, the newspapers, and 
heaven knows who all." 

"Stay with it," Spade said soothingly; 
"you'll catch a murderer sooner or later 
yet." His face became serious except for 
the lights in his yellow-gray eyes. " 1 
don't want to run this job up any more 
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alleys than we have to, but don't you 
think we ought to check up on the funeral 
the housekeeper said she went to? There's 
something funny about that woman." 

After looking suspiciously at Spade for a 
moment, Dundy nodded, and said, 
"Tom'll do it." 

Spade turned about and, shaking bis 
finger at Tom, said, "It's a ten-to-one bet 
there wasn't any funeral. Check on it . . . 
don't miss a trick." 

Then he opened the bedroom door and 
called Mrs. Hooper. "Sergeant Polhaus 
wants some information from you," he 
told her. 

While Tom was writing down names and 
addresses that the woman gave him, 
Spade sat on the sofa and made and 
smoked a cigarette, and Dundy walked the 
floor slowly, scowling at the rug. With 
Spade's approval, Theodore Bliss rose and 
rejoined his wife in the bedroom. 

Presently Tom put his note book in his 
pocket, said, "Thank you," to the house- 
keeper, "Be seeing you," to Spade and 
Dundy, and left the apartment. 

' I 'HE housekeeper stood where he had 
* left her, ugly, strong, serene, patient. 

Spade twisted himself around on the 
sofa until he was looking into her deep-set, 
steady eyes. "Don't worry about that," 
he said, flirting a hand toward the door 
Tom had gone through. "Just routine." 
He pursed his lips, asked, "What do you 
honestly think of this thing, Mrs. Hooper? " 

She replied calmly, in her strong, some- 
what harsh voice, "i think it's the judg- 
ment of God." 

Dundy stopped pacing the floor. 

Spade said, "What?" 

There was certainty and no excitement 
in her voice: "The wages of sin is death." 

Dundy began to advance towards Mrs. 
Hooper in the manner of one stalking 
game. Spade waved him back with a hand 
which the sofa hid from the woman. His 
face and voice showed interest, but were 
now as composed as the woman's. "Sin?" 
he asked. 

She said, " 'Whosoever shall offend one of 
these little ones that believe in me, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged 
around his neck, and he were cast into the 
sea.' " She spoke, not as if quoting, but as 
if saying something she believed. 

Dundy barked a question at her: "What 
little one?" 

She turned her grave gray eyes on him, 
then looked past him at the bedroom door. 

"Her," she said; "Miriam." 

Dundy frowned at her. "His daugh- 
ter?" 

The woman said, "Yes, his own adopted 
daughter." 

Angry blood mottled Dundy's square 
face. "What the heck is this?" he de- 
manded. He shook his head as if to free it 
from some clinging thing. "She's not 
really his daughter?" 

The woman's serenity was in no way dis- 
turbed by his anger. "No. His wife was 
an invalid most of her life. They didn't 
have any children." 

Dundy moved his jaws as if chewing for 
a moment and when he spoke again his 
voice was cooler. " What did he do to 
her?" 

"I don't know," she said, "but I truly 
believe that when the truth's found out 
you'll see that the money her father — I 
mean her real father - left her has been—" 



Spade interrupted her, taking pains to 
speak very clearly, moving one hand in 
small circles with his words. "You mean 
you don't actually know he's been gypping 
her? You just suspect it?" 

She put a hand over her heart. " I know 
it here," she replied calmly. 

Dundy looked at Spade, Spade at 
Dundy, and Spade's eyes were shiny with 
not altogether pleasant merriment. Dundy 
cleared his throat and addressed the 
woman again. "And you think this" — he 
waved a hand at the floor where the dead 
man had lain— "was the judgment of 
God, huh? " 

"I do." 

He kept all but the barest trace of 
craftiness out of his eyes. "Then whoever 
did it was just acting as the hand of God? " 

"It's not for me to say," she replied. 

Red began to mottle his face again. 
"That'll be all right now," he said in a 
choking voice, but by the time she had 
reached the bedroom door his eyes became 
alert again and he called, "Wait a min- 
ute." And when they were facing each 
other: "Listen, do you happen to be a 
Rosicrucian? " 

"1 wish to be nothing but a Christian." 

He growled, "All right, all right," and 
turned his back on her. She went into the 
bedroom and shut the door. He wiped his 
forehead with the palm of his right hand 
and complained wearily, "Great Scott, 
what a family!" 

Spade shrugged. "Try investigating 
your own some time." 

Dundy's face whitened. His lips, almost 
colorless, came back tight over his teeth. 
He balled his fists and lunged towards 
Spade. "What do you—?" The pleas- 
antly surprised look on Spade's face 
stopped him. He averted his eyes, wet his 
lips with the tip of his tongue, looked at 
Spade again and away, essayed an em- 
barrassed smile, and mumbled, " You mean 
any family. Uh-huh, I guess so." He 
turned hastily towards the corridor door as 
the doorbell rang. 

The amusement twitching Spade's face 
accentuated his likeness to a blond satan. 

AN AMIABLE, drawling voice came in 
* *■ through the corridor door: "I'm Jim 
Kittredge, Superior Court. I was told to 
come over here." 

Dundy's voice: "Yes, come in." 

Kittredge was a roly-poly ruddy man in 
too-tight clothes with the shine of age on 
them. He nodded at Spade and said, " I 
remember you, Mr. Spade, from the Burke- 
Harris suit." 

Spade said, "Sure," and stood up to 
shake hands with him. 

Dundy had gone to the bedroom door to 
call Theodore Bliss and his wife. Kittredge 
looked at them, smiled at them amiably, 
said, "How do you do?" and turned to 
Dundy. "That's them, all right." He 
looked around as if for a place to spit, 
found none, and said, " It was just about 
ten minutes to four that the gentleman 
there came in the courtroom and asked me 
how long His Honor would be, and I told 
him about ten minutes, and they waited 
there; and right after court adjourned at 
four o'clock we married them." 

Dundy said, "Thanks." He sent Kit- 
tredge away, the Blisses back to the bed- 
room, scowled with dissatisfaction at 
Spade, and said, "So what?" 

Spade, sitting down again, replied, "So 
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you couldn't get from here to the Munici- 
pal Building in less than fifteen minutes on 
a bet, so he couldn't've ducked back here 
while he was waiting for the judge, and he 
couldn't have hustled over here to do it 
after the wedding and before Miriam ar- 
rived." 

The dissatisfaction in Dundy's face in- 
creased. He opened his mouth, but shut it 
in silence when the gray-faced man came 
in with a tall, slender, pale young man who 
fitted | the description the Filipino had 
given of Miriam Bliss's companion. 

The gray-faced man said, "Lieutenant 
Dundy, Mr. Spade, Mr. Boris — uh — 
Smekalov." 

Dundy nodded curtly. 

SMEKALOV began to speak immedi- 
ately. His accent was not heavy enough 
to trouble his hearers much, though his 
r's sounded more like w's. "Lieutenant, I 
must beg of you that you keep this confi- 
dential. If it should get out it will ruin 
me, Lieutenant, ruin me completely and 
most unjustly. I am most innocent, sir, I 
assure you, in heart, spirit, and deed, not 
only innocent, but in no way whatever 
connected with any part of the whole 
horrible matter. There is no — " 

"Wait a minute." Dundy prodded 
Smekalov's chest with a blunt finger. 
"Nobody's said anything about you being 
mixed up in anything — but it'd looked 
better if you'd stuck around." 

The young man spread his arms, his 
palms forward, in an expansive gesture. 
" But what can I do? I have a wife who — " 
He shook his head violently. " It is im- 
possible. I cannot do it." 

The gray-faced man said to Spade in an 
inadequately subdued voice, "Goofy, 
these Russians." 

Dundy screwed up his eyes at Smekalov 
and made his voice judicial. "You've 
probably," he said, "put yourself in a 
pretty tough spot." 

Smekalov seemed about to cry. "But 
only put yourself in my place," he begged, 
"and you — " 

"Wouldn't want to." Dundy seemed, 
in his callous way, sorry for the young 
man. "Murder's nothing to play with in 
this country." 

"Murder! But I tell you, Lieutenant, I 
happen' to enter into this situation by the 
merest mischance only. I am not — " 

"You mean you came in here with Miss 
Bliss by accident?" 

The young man looked as if he would 
like to say "Yes." He said, "No," slowly, 
then went on with increasing rapidity: 
"But that was nothing, sir, nothing at all. 
We had been to lunch. I escorted her home 
and she said, 'Will you come in for a cock- 
tail?' and 1 would. That is all, I give you 
my word." He held out his hands, palms 
up. "Could it not have happened so to 
you?" He moved his hands in Spade's 
direction. " To you? " 

Spade said, "A lot of things happen to 
me. Did Bliss know you were running 
around with his daughter?" 

"He knew we were friends, yes." 
"Did he know you had a wife?" 
Smekalov said cautiously, " I do not 
think so." 

Dundy said, "You know he didn't." 
Smekalov moistened his lips and did not 
contradict the lieutenant. 

Dundy asked, "What do you think 
he'd've done if he found out?" 
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"I do not know, sir." 

Dundy stepped close to the young man 
and spoke through his teeth in a harsh, 
deliberate voice: "What did he do when 
he found out?" 

The young man retreated a step, his 
face white and frightened. 

The bedroom door opened and Miriam 
Bliss came into the room. "Why don't 
you leave him alone?" she asked indig- 
nantly. " I told you he had nothing to do 
with it. I told you he didn't know any- 
thing about it." She was beside Smekalov 
now and had one of his hands in hers. 
" You're simply making trouble for him 
without doing a bit of good. I'm awfully 
sorry, Boris, I tried to keep them from 
bothering you." 

The young man mumbled unintelligibly. 

"You tried, all right," Dundy agreed. 
He addressed Spade: "Could it've been 
like this, Sam? Bliss found out about the 
wife, knew they had the lunch date, came 
home early to meet them when they came 
in, threatened to tell the wife, and was 
choked to stop him." He looked sidewise 
at the girl. "Now, if you want to fake an- 
other faint, hop to it." 

The young man screamed and flung 
himself at Dundy, clawing with both 
hands. Dundy grunted — " Uh ! "■ — and 
struck him in the face with a heavy fist. 
The young man went backwards across the 
room until he collided with a chair. He 
and the chair went down on the floor to- 
gether. Dundy said to the gray-faced 
man, "Take him down to the Hall — ■ 
material witness." 

The gray-faced man said, "Oke," picked 
up Smekalov's hat, and went over to help 
pick him up. 

Theodore Bliss, his wife, and the house- 
keeper had come to the door Miriam Bliss 
had left open. Miriam Bliss was crying, 
stamping her foot, threatening Dundy: 
" I'll report you, you coward. You had no 
right to . . ." and so on. Nobody paid 
much attention to her; they watched the 
gray-faced man help Smekalov to his feet, 
take him away. Smekalov's nose and 
mouth were red smears. 

THEN Dundy said, " Hush," negligently 
to Miriam Bliss and took a slip of 
paper from his pocket. " I got a list of 
the calls from here today. Sing out when 
you recognize them." 

He read a telephone number." 
Mrs. Hooper said, "That is the butcher. 
I phoned him before I left this morning." 
She said the next number Dundy read was 
the grocer's. 

He read another. 

"That's the St. Mark," Miriam Bliss 
said. "I called up Boris." She identified 
two more numbers as those of friends she 
had called. 

The sixth number, Bliss said, was his 
brother's office. " Probably my call to 
Elise to ask her to meet me." 

Spade said, "Mine," to the seventh 
number, and Dundy said, "That last one's 
police emergency." He put the slip back in 
his pocket. 

Spade said cheerfully, "And that gets 
us a lot of places." 

The doorbell rang. 

Dundy went to the door. He and an- 
other man could be heard talking in voices 
too low for their words to be recognized in 
the living-room. 

The telephone rang. Spade answered it. 



"Hello. . . . No, this is Spade. Wait a 
min — AH right." He listened. " Right, I'll 
tell him. . . . I don't know. I'll have him 
call you. . . . Right." 

When he turned from the telephone 
Dundy was standing, hands behind him, 
in the vestibule doorway. Spade said, 
" O'Gar says your Russian went completely 
nuts on the way to the Hall. They had to 
shove him into a strait-jacket." 

"He ought to been there long ago," 
Dundy growled. "Come here." 

Spade followed Dundy into the vesti- 
bule. A uniformed policeman stood in the 
outer doorway. 

Dundy brought his hands from behind 
him. In one was a necktie with narrow 
diagonal stripes in varying shades of green, 
in the other was a platinum scarfpin in 
the shape of a crescent set with small 
diamonds. 

Spade bent over to look at three small, 
irregular spots on the tie. " Blood? " 

"Or dirt," Dundy said. "He found 
them crumpled up in a newspaper in the 
rubbish can on the corner." 

"Yes, sir," the uniformed man said 
proudly; "there I found them, all wadded 
up in — " He stopped because nobody was 
paying any attention to him. 

"Blood's better," Spade was saying. 
" It gives a reason for taking the tie away. 
Let's go in and talk to people." 

Dundy stuffed the tie in one pocket, 
thrust his hand holding the pin into an- 
other. "Right — and we'll call it blood." 

r "PHEY went into the living-room. Dundy 
looked from Bliss to Bliss's wife, to 
Bliss's niece, to the housekeeper, as if he 
did not like any of them. He took his fist 
from his pocket, thrust it straight out in 
front of him, and opened it to show the 
crescent pin lying in his hand. "What's 
that?" he demanded. 

Miriam Bliss was the first to speak. 
"Why, it's Father's pin," she said. 

"So it is?" he said disagreeably. "And 
did he have it on today? " 

"He always wore it." She turned to the 
others for confirmation. 

Mrs. Bliss said, "Yes," while the others 
nodded. 

" Where did you find it? " the girl asked. 

Dundy was surveying them one by one 
again, as if he liked them less than ever. 
His face was red. "He always wore it," 
he said angrily, "but there wasn't one of 
you could say, 'Father always wore a pin. 
Where is it?' No, we got to wait till it 
turns up before we can get a word out of 
you about it." 

Bliss said, " Be fair. How were we to 
know — ? " 

"Never mind what you were to know," 
Dundy said. "It's coming around to the 
point where I'm going to do some talking 
about what I know." He took the green 
necktie from his pocket. "This is his tie?" 

Mrs. Hooper said, " Yes, sir." 

Dundy said, "Well, it's got blood on it, 
and it's not his blood, because he didn't 
have a scratch on him that we could see." 
He looked narrow-eyed from one to an- 
other of them. "Now, suppose you were 
trying to choke a man that wore a scarf- 
pin, and he was wrestling with you, 
and — '* 

He broke off to look at Spade. 

Spade had crossed to where Mrs. Hooper 
was standing. Her big hands were clasped 
in front of her. He took her right hand, 
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turned it over, took the wadded handker- 
chief from her palm, and there was a 
two-inch-long fresh scratch in the flesh. 

She had passively allowed him to ex- 
amine her hand. Her mien lost none of its 
tranquillity now. She said nothing. 

"Well?" he asked. 

" I scratched it on Miss Miriam's pin 
fixing her on the bed when she fainted," 
the housekeeper said calmly. 

Dundy's laugh was brief, bitter. "It'll 
hang you just the same," he said. 

There was no change in the woman's 
face. "The Lord's will be done," she re- 
plied. 

Spade made a peculiar noise in his throat 
as he dropped her hand. "Well, let's see 
how we stand." He grinned at Dundy. 
"You don't like that star-T, do you?" 

Dundy said, "Not by a long shot." 

"Neither do I," Spade said. "The Tal- 
bot threat was probably on the level, but 
that debt seems to have been squared. 
Now— Wait a minute." He went to the 
telephone and called his office. "The tie 
thing looked pretty funny, too, for a 
while," he said while he waited, "but I 
guess the blood takes care of that." 

SPOKE into the telephone: "Hello, 
*■ Effie. Listen: Within half an hour or 
so of the time Bliss called me, did you 
get any call that maybe wasn't on the 
level? Anything that could have been a 
stall? . . . Yes, before . . . Think now." 

He put his hand over the mouthpiece 
and said to Dundy, "There's a lot of 
deviltry going on in this world." 

He spoke into the telephone again : 
"Yes? . . . Yes . . . Kruger? . . . Yes. 
Man or woman? . . . Thanks. . . . No, 
I'll be through in half an hour. Wait for 
me and I'll buy your dinner. "By." 

He turned away from the telephone. 
"About half an hour before Bliss phoned, a 
man called my office and asked for Mr. 
Kruger." 

Dundy frowned. "Sowhat?" 

"Kruger wasn't there." 

Dundy's frown deepened. "Who's 
Kruger? " 

" I don't know," Spade said blandly. " I 
never heard of him." He took tobacco and 
cigarette papers from his pockets. "All 
right. Bliss, where's your scratch?" 

Theodore Bliss said, "What?" while the 
others stared blankly at Spade. 

"Your scratch," Spade repeated in a 
consciously patient tone. His attention 
was on the cigarette he was making. 
"The place where your brother's pin 
gouged you when you were choking him." 

"Are you crazy?" Bliss demanded. "I 
was — " 

"Uh-huh, you were being married when 
he was killed. You were not." Spade 
moistened the edge of his cigarette paper 
and smoothed it with his forefingers. 

Mrs. Bliss spoke now, stammering a 
little: "But he— but Max Bliss called — " 

" Who says Max Bliss called me? " Spade 
asked. "I don't know that. I wouldn't 
know his voice. All I know is a man called 
me and said he was Max Bliss. Anybody 
could say that." 

" But the telephone records here show 
the call came from here," she protested. 

He shook his head and smiled. "They 
show I had a call from here, and I did, 
but not that one. I told you somebody 
called up half an hour or so before the sup- 
posed Max Bliss call and asked for Mr. 
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Kruger." He nodded at Theodore Bliss. 
" He was smart enough to get a call from 
this apartment to my office on the record 
before he left to meet you." 

She stared from Spade to her husband 
with dumfounded blue eyes. 

Her husband said lightly, "It's non- 
sense, my dear. You know — " 

Spade did not let him finish that 
sentence. "You know he went out to 
smoke a cigarette in the corridor while 
waiting for the judge, and he knew there 
were telephone booths in the corridor. A 
minute would be all he needed." He lit his 
cigarette and returned his lighter to his 
pocket. 

Bliss said, "Nonsense!" more sharply. 
"Why should I want to kill Max?" He 
smiled reassuringly into his wife's horrified 
eyes. "Don't let this disturb you, dear. 
Police methods are sometimes — " 

"AH right," Spade said, "let's look you 
over for scratches." 

Bliss wheeled to face him more directly. 
" Damned if you will ! " He put a hand be- 
hind him. 

Spade, wooden-faced and dreamy-eyed, 
came forward. 

SPADE and Effie Perine sat at a small 
table in Julius's Castle on Telegraph 
Hill. Through the window beside them 
ferryboats could be seen carrying lights to 
and from the cities' lights on the other side 
of the bay. 

"... hadn't gone there to kill him, 
chances are," Spade was saying; "just to 
shake him down for some more money; but 
when the fight started, once he got his 
hands on his throat, I guess, his grudge was 
too hot in him for him to let go till Max 
was dead. Understand, I'm just putting 
together what the evidence says, and what 
we got out of his wife, and the not much 
that we got out of him. " 

Effie nodded. " She's a nice, loyal wife." 
Spade drank coffee, shrugged. "What 
for? She knows now that he made his 
play for her only because she was Max's 
secretary. She knows that when he took 
out the marriage license a couple of weeks 
ago it was only to string her along so she'd 
get him the photostatic copies of the 
records that tied Max up with the Gray- 
stone Loan swindle. She knows — Well, 
she knows she wasn't just helping an in- 
jured innocent to clear his good name." 

He took another sip of coffee. "So he 
calls on his brother this afternoon to hold 
San Quentin over his head for a price 
again, and there's a fight, and he kills 
him, and gets his wrist scratched by the 
pin while he's choking him. Blood on the 
tie, a scratch on his wrist— that won't do. 
He takes the tie off the corpse and hunts 
up another, because the absence of a tie 
will set the police to thinking. He gets a 
bad break there: Max's new ties are on 
the front of the rack, and he grabs the first 
one he comes to. All right. Now he's got 
to put it around the dead man's neck — or 
wait— he gets a better idea. Pull off some 
more clothes and puzzle the police. The 
tie'll be just as inconspicuous off as on, if 
the shirt's off too. Undressing him, he 
gets another idea. He'll give the police 
something else to worry about, so he draws 
a mystic sign he has seen somewhere on 
the dead man's chest." 

Spade emptied his cup, set it down, and 
went on: "By now he's getting to be a 
+ + + 



regular master-mind at bewildering the 
police. A threatening letter signed with 
the thing on Max's chest. The afternoon 
mail is on the desk. One envelope's as 
good as another so long as it's typewritten 
and has no return address, but the one 
from France adds a touch of the foreign, so 
out comes the original letter and in goes 
the threat. He's overdoing it now; see? 
He's giving us so much that's wrong that 
we can't help suspecting things that seem 
all right— the phone call, for instance. 

" Well, he's ready for the phone calls 
now —his alibi. He picks my name out of 
the private detectives in the phone book 
and does the Mr. Kruger trick; but that's 
after he calls the blond Elise and tells her 
that not only have the obstacles to their 
marriage been removed, but he's had an 
offer to go in business in New York and has 
to leave right away, and will she meet him 
in fifteen minutes and get married? There's 
more than just an alibi to that. He wants 
to make sure she is dead sure he didn't kill 
Max, because she knows he doesn't like 
Max, and he doesn't want her to think he 
was just stringing her along to get the dope 
on Max, because she might be able to put 
two and two together and get something 
like the right answer. 

"With that taken care of, he's ready to 
leave. He goes out quite openly, with only 
one thing to worry about now— the tie and 
pin in his pocket. He takes the pin along 
because he's not sure the police mightn't 
find traces of blood around the setting of 
the stones, no matter how carefully he 
wipes it. On his way out he picks up a 
newspaper — buys one from the newsboy 
he meets at the street door — wads tie and 
pin up in a piece of it, and drops it in the 
rubbish can at the corner. That seems all 
right. No reason for the police to look for 
the tie. No reason for the street cleaner 
who empties the can to investigate a 
crumpled piece of newspaper, and if 
something does go wrong —what the 
deuce! -the murderer dropped it there, 
but he, Theodore, can't be the murderer, 
because he's going to have an alibi. 

"Then he jumps in his car and drives to 
the Municipal Building. He knows there 
are plenty of phones there and he can al- 
ways say he's got to wash his hands, but it 
turns out he doesn't have to. While 
they're waiting for the judge to get 
through with a case he goes out to smoke a 
cigarette, and there you are — 'Mr. Spade, 
this is Max Bliss and I've been threat- 
ened.' " 

"PFFIE PERINE nodded, then asked, 

' " Why do you suppose he picked on a 
private detective instead of the police? " 

"Playing safe. If the body had been 
found, meanwhile, the police might' ve 
heard of it and trace the call. A private 
detective wouldn't be likely to hear about 
it till he read it in the papers." 

She laughed, then said, "And that was 
your luck." 

"Luck? I don't know." He looked 
gloomily at the back of his left hand. " I 
hurt a knuckle stopping him and the job 
only lasted an afternoon. Chances are 
whoever's handling the estate'll raise hobs 
if I send them a bill for any decent amount 
of money."- He raised a hand to attract the 
waiter's attention. "Oh, well, better luck 
next time. Want to catch a movie or have 
you got something else to do?" 

+ + 
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If We Split Up All the 
Money in the Country — 

{Continued from page 22) 

them, visionary future project? I think it 
is very doubtful. Would the people in 
1900, for example, have allowed the gov- 
ernment to invest their money in the auto- 
mobile industry? Certainly not. They 
thought the gasoline buggy was half a 
nuisance, half a joke. The railroads were 
bitterly resented for many years. Most 
industries are so considered when they are 
making their first halting steps. 

The chief wealth of the United States 
lies in its value as a going concern. If the 
huge, delicate machine of business fails to 
function fairly smoothly its value evapo- 
rates. It becomes a pile of useless junk. 
Profits, interest, credit, surplus, cash — all 
these become meaningless words. Yet this 
concept is very difficult for our soap-box 
bankers and smoking-room economists to 
grasp. 

TEN years ago, during the troubles in 
Italy, the workers in the Fiat automo- 
bile plant rioted, rebelled, and seized the 
factory. Their leaders, entering the offices 
and taking over the books, scanned the 
balance sheets and announced triumphantly 
that the company had a large surplus. The 
next step, they decided, was to seize the 
surplus and divide it up. But where was 
the surplus? In the company safe, un- 
doubtedly. So they called in their helpers 
and, with ax and acetylene torch, smashed 
open the safe. Here they found masses of 
meaningless papers, most of which they 
angrily destroyed, and a few hundred dol- 
lars in petty cash. But no surplus. That 
was strange. Where could that mysterious 
surplus be hiding? 

Next the workmen sought out the de- 
posed officers of the company and demanded 
that they divulge the hiding place of the 
surplus. 

"Only a small fraction of the surplus," 
the president explained, "is in cash. The 
rest is land, buildings, accounts due, stock 
on hand — the value of all these things over 
and above debts which we owe. When the 
company ceases to function as an effi- 
ciently managed, smoothly running con- 
cern, the surplus, of course, vanishes." 

The sequel you probably know. The 
workmen, very soon, were compelled to go 
to the managers and ask them to take 
charge again. The company resumed busi- 
ness and, except for the losses incurred 
during the interlude, went on as before. 

If we divided up all capital and equalized 
income there would be little incentive to 
the individual to do the hard work and 
hard thinking necessary to keep the ma- 
chine running. There would be, of course, 
the knowledge that hard work helped the 
general welfare, but the general welfare is 
too abstract to stir the average man's en- 
thusiasm. He is more impressed by a small 
addition to the individual weekly pay en- 
velope. 

There remains the possibility of forcing 
every man to do his part by the powers and 
punishments of a dictatorship. That is, in 
effect, what they have in Russia today. 
There the iron rule of a few strong men, 
aided by propaganda which has stirred the 
people to an almost religious fervor, is 
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functioning after a fashion — just how suc- 
cessfully we shall not know for a good 
many years. But Russians are not Ameri- 
cans. The people whom Stalin rules have 
never tasted liberty. They have become 
accustomed through centuries to hardship 
and oppression. They are willing to under- 
go any ordeal to raise their standard of 
living, nor is their struggle without a 
heroism of its own. But their way is not 
our way. Americans would never consent 
to such a surrender of liberty. 

Most of those who advocate dividing 
everything up agree with me in this. "Oh, 
no. Not Communism," they exclaim in 
alarm. " I didn't mean that. I meant that 
we should divide everything up and start 
all over again. Start even, and then let the 
best man win." 

ALL right, let's try to picture what 
• would happen then. No exact predic- 
tion is possible, but certain analogies will 
give us a clue. 

If you were ever in the army you have 
an example of your own. Our wartime 
soldiers were a pretty fair cross section of 
our population. Once a month every man 
in the company received his $30, minus 
deductions. Each man had his own way of 
disposing of this money. Some gambled or 
splurged it away in a few days, and then 
borrowed or went without until the next 
pay day. A few spent it methodically, so 
much a day. Two or three extreme con- 
servatives actually saved a few dollars 
every month and became lenders to the 
others. Thus money distributed evenly 
becomes uneven again with astonishing 
speed. 

Inequalities in wealth and income are 
due largely to inequalities in (1) inherit- 
ance, (2) mental capacity, (3) willingness 
to work, (4) foresight, (5) health, (6) luck, 
(7) education. 

We can equalize inheritance tempo- 
rarily by legislation. We have already 
equalized education for those with the 
brains and energy to absorb it. But we can 
never equalize the other five items on the 
list. They would operate quickly to re- 
establish inequality. The thrifty would lie 
low and save, while the others squandered. 
Soon the thrifty would be making small 
loans at stiff interest to the improvident. 
Charles Lamb's division of mankind into 
two classes, the lenders and the borrowers, 
would reappear. You would hear conver- 
sations like this: 

" I'm awful hard up this month, Henry. 
I wish you would lend me just one more 
twenty to get through." 

"Well, John, I'd like to do it. But you 
owe me two hundred now. You'll have to 
give me some security. How about that 
share of United States, Incorporated, 
which you have?" 

"O. K., Henry." (Good-by that share 
of U. S., Inc.) 

When the division was first made, credit 
as we now know it would disappear. But 
the credit of the able, the energetic, and 
the thrifty would quickly begin to rise as 
they began to accumulate money, and this 
would enable them to accumulate more 
money, and thus more credit. In this way 
inequalities would begin to roll up again 
like snowballs. 

If we divided up and started even, my 
estimate is that three quarters of those who 
are broke now would be broke again within 
a year. The great majority of men who are 



rich now through their own efforts would be 
starting on the road to another fortune. 
Men now rich through inheritance would 
be about average, some up, some down. 
Few large fortunes would reestablish them- 
selves in less than a generation. 

For the first few years, in fact, there 
would be no rich men at all. "That's 
fine," some may say. "Good riddance." 
But consider the effect on that smoothly 
running industrial machine which is so im- 
portant to our survival. First of all, the 
several millions of persons who make up 
the servant class in America would be auto- 
matically thrown out of work. No one 
would be rich enough to hire a servant. 

Next, all the industries which cater to 
the luxury trade would wither, turning 
more people out on the streets. The fac- 
tories which make expensive cars, the fur 
trade, the jewelry business, the antique 
shops, the art stores, the yacht and speed- 
boat companies — all these would be para- 
lyzed, because no one could afford their 
products. 

And then there is the question of taxa- 
tion. At present this burden falls propor- 
tionately far more heavily on the rich than 
on the poor. Under equal division, taxes 
would be somewhat reduced by lower 
wages paid to public employees, but 
probably increased again to the original 
level by the additional bureaucracy neces- 
sary to manage the details of equal divi- 
sion. And the burden would fall equally on 
us all. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board recently estimated governmental 
expenditures for 1932 as follows: local, 
$8,292,000,000; state, $2,364,000,000; fed- 
eral, $4,434,000,000. The total, $15,090,- 
000,000, amounts to nearly a quarter of our 
total national income. In more compre- 
hensible figures, it amounts to $119.07 per 
capita. Under equal division, therefore, 
the man with an income of $500 a year 
would be astonished and enraged to find 
this reduced by taxation to $380.93. 

' I 'HE strongest and most direct objection 
to dividing everything up is that it 
would discourage saving. All wealth in the 
world today exists because some time 
someone spent less than his income. I f the 
wealth of the world is to increase, a system 
of distribution must be adopted which 
will (1) encourage savings and (2) assist in 
their wise investment. 

Our present system has encouraged sav- 
ings. Most of our present troubles flow 
from the fact that these savings, during 
recent years, have been unscientifically in- 
vested in already overdeveloped industries, 
thus upsetting the balance of our national 
industrial machine, and causing overpro- 
duction, unemployment, underconsump- 
tion, deflation, loss of confidence, and the 
rest of the vicious circle. 

Inducements to save, however, must 
continue to operate, and men must be 
assured that they and their beneficiaries 
may enjoy a reasonable proportion of their 
savings. Inequalities of wealth, therefore, 
must be permitted. Whether these in- 
equalities should be as great as they are at 
present I do not pretend to say. 

What I have attempted to show is the 
folly of the idea that anyone could be bene- 
fited by "dividing it all up." I am not 
discussing the possible merits of Socialism 
or Communism. It would be unfair to the 
more intelligent members of cither of these 
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groups to class them with the simple- 
minded "divisionist." The Socialist and 
Communist leaders at least have plans to 
offer which might work (though 1 don't be- 
lieve they would). The divisionists have a 
plan which would lead inevitably to chaos 
and a lower standard of living for all. 

I tried to explain this view to my young 
friend, Harold K. Divvy. As I went over, 
one by one, all the difficulties in the way of 
complete division, he retreated to safer 
ground. 

"I'll admit there's a good deal in what 
you say," he conceded. "But suppose we 
do it this way: Let's take all the men who 
have incomes over $10,000 a year, and cut 
them down to that figure. All that any man 
makes above $10,000 would be divided 
up among the rest of us. Doesn't that 
avoid all the difficulties you mention?" 

"Not entirely," I said. " It would mean 
a considerable slackening of effort on the 
part of men who make over $10,000. But, 
as you say, it would yield a great income 
for division. It would give us about Jour 
and a half billion dollars." 

"That would be great," exclaimed Mr. 
Divvy, his eyes shining. 

"Four and a half billion dollars," I con- 
tinued, "or enough to pay about a third of 
the total tax bill of the country, or enough 
to give everyone the munificent income of 
ten cents a day." 

Mr. Divvy seemed disappointed. 

\ yTANY who admit the impracticability 
of any such division as I have dis- 
cussed contend, nevertheless, that the 
salaries paid to the executives of our large 
corporations are far too high. It is grossly 
unfair, they say, that a few men should 
receive salaries of $25,000, $50,000, or 
$100,000 a year, while their workers re- 
ceive only a few dollars a day. Why not 
lower the high salaries and thus greatly 
increase the low salaries? 

The fact is, however, that if this were 
done, the increase in the thousands of low 
salaries would be surprisingly small. Not 
long ago some verv interesting studies were 
made of this very subject. The United 
States Steel Corporation pays very high 
salaries to its executives, its various 
managers, and its selling force. Exclusive 
of all these high salaries, the average pay 
to all the other employees at the time the 
study was made was $5.33 a day. If you 
lumped together all the salaries and 
wages, from the president down to that 
of the lowest-paid worker, the average 
would be $5.38 a day. In other words, if 
everybody were paid alike the wages 
would be just five cents a day more than 
the present average. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company once made a similar calculation, 
[fall salaries over $5,000 a year in the Bell 
Telephone system were cut to that amount, 
and the money thus saved were dis- 
tributed among the workers who had been 
receiving less than $5,000 a year, the aver- 
age pay of those workers would be raised 
only 17 cents a week. If you cut all salaries 
to $3,000, the pay of the rest would be in- 
creased 28 cents a week. 

The rewards which we pay for expert 
management are far smaller than most per- 
sons realize and are insignificant in relation 
either to the total income of the country or 
to the value we receive for their ingenuity, 
courage, vision, and resourcefulness. 
•{* 4. $ $ $ 
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r \ LL right. I agree I'm no Beau Brum- 
mel. And do you know why? It's 
these shirts you buy me. How can I look 
well-dressed when the collar points curl up 
around my ears — or the neckband's as loose 
as a horse collar? . . . Yes, I know you have 
to allow for shrinkage. But what happens 
then? After a couple of launderings, the 
cuffs come halfway to my elbows and I 
can't fasten the collar without a button 
hook. If you want me to look well-dressed, 
(hen find me some shirts that really /;/." 

=f= * 

You'll Find those shirts, madam, at the 
store that carries Arrow Shirts. For 



Sanforizing Process — the only process of its 
kind — a process that guarantees permanent 
fit, no matter how often the shirt is laun- 
dered. A size 15 Arrow Shirt stays size 15 
throughout its long and honorable career. 

And you'll find too, madam, that Arrow 
Shirts are the best-fitting, best-looking shirts 
your husband ever wore. Take the collar — 
the part of a shirt that makes or mars its 
appearance. The experience gained in mak- 
ing four billion collars gives Arrow Shirts 
that trim, smart fit about the collar that is 
the despair of other makers. The next time 
you're tempted by a bargain" shirt, buy a 
real bargain— the Arrow Trump in special- 
ly-woven broadcloth, at $1.95. If it hasn't 
the Arrow label, it isn't an Arrow Shirt. 
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How do you KNOW 
you can't WRITE? 

Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit 
of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting hack, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time when you will awaken, all of a sudden, to 
the discovery, "I am a writer"? 

If the latter course is the one of your choos- 
ing, you probably never will write. Lawyers 
must he law clerks. Doctors must be internes. 
Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know 
that, in our times, the egg does come before 
the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until be (or she) has been writing for some time. 
That is why so many authors and writers spring 
up out of the newspaper business. The day- 
to-day necessity of writing — of gathering 
material about which to write— develops their 
talent, their insight, their background and 
their confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism — continuous writing — the training 
that has produced so many successful authors. 

Learn to write by writing 

NEWSPAPER Institute training is based on the 
New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your own 
time. Week by week you receive actual assignments, 
just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. Your writing is individually corrected 
and constructively criticized. A group of men with 
1S2 years of newspaper experience behind them are 
responsible for this instruction. Under such sym- 
pathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy some one else's writing tricks) 
you arc rapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style — undergoing an experience that has 
a thrill to it and which at the same time develops in 
you the power lo make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe- 
struck by fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
and therefore give little thought to the £25, $50 and 
£100 or more that can often be earned for material 
tiiat takes little time to write— stories, articles on 
business, fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc. — things 
that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and 
often on the impulse of the moment. 

How you start 

We have prepared a unique Writing A p tit ude Test. 
This tells you whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing — acute 
observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, 
etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will 
bring it, without obligation. Newspaper Institute 
of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 



Newspaper Institute of America ; 

1776 Broadway, New York \ 

Send me without cost or obligation, your Writing I 

Aptitude Test and further information about writing ! 

for profit as promised in The American Magazine — I 
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you were a fool to come." She said that 
slowly and coolly, looking her visitor full 
in the eyes. 

He pulled forward a chair and suggested 
that she be comfortable. She sat down . . . 
what else was there for her to do? . . . and 
allowed him the advantage of a standing 
posture. He looked well on his feet, racy, 
clever, loose-jointed, "lawyer for the de- 
fense," And sure of his case. 

"Did you really think, my dear, that 
you had altogether rid yourself of me? 
Did you think I was as easy to throw over 
as all that comes to?" 

Ah, he is angry. He has been angry; 
he's been consumed with fury for three 
months. He intends to be calm and rea- 
sonable and patient, but he has seen 
Jasper and he's mad with rage. He hates 
me. . . . But he was still speaking, his 
head a trifle on one side, his right shoulder 
lifted, the hand in his pocket, that bright, 
outward look on his most hidden, his most 
secret face. 

"It was a shock to me, Julia, to find 
Jasper here. I knew that he was out of 
jail, had served his term. I offered him a 
job. But I had no reply." 

TUTOW her pulses throbbed! Was there 
any way of controlling them? She 
tried deep, regular breathing, clutching at 
the arms of her chair. She must not allow 
this perpetual stream of comment to obsess 
her brain. Just listen and keep cool and 
steady. 

" I think I have the right, perhaps, be- 
fore I put down my hand ... if I may be 
allowed a bridge player's figure ... to 
ask what exactly is the situation here? 
You are not, by any chance, remarried to 
this . . . to Jasper Clere?" 

"I am not remarried.* I have no inten- 
tion of ever marrying ... or remarry- 
ing . . . anyone." 

"Good! I applaud the resolution. That 
gives us all time to look about us, doesn 't 
it? And you are not worrying, I suppose, 
as to what New York will say about 
Jasper's presence on the ranch of Mrs. 
Julia Oliphant? The Flying O has had 
considerable publicity." 

"You haven't been here very long, of 
course, but you have covered a good many 
leagues of country. Doesn 't New York be- 
gin to look a trifle small to you, Locksley? " 

"No distance could make New York 
look small to me. And I think I under- 
stood that you are planning an Eastern- 
Western business. Won 't New York . . . 
won 't the East . . . your East . . . loom 
rather large, if only as a market, Julia?" 

" I'm not running for office. If I can sell 
the hunting and the riding and the polo 
men the sort of ponies they need I don 't 
suppose they'll care that Jasper had the 
choosing and the training of them. In 
fact, as a horseman he has almost as sensa- 
tional a record as he had ... as my hus- 
band, only a far happier and more enviable 
one. If we had left him with his own 
chosen hobby . . ." 

"So that's to be his job, is it? He came 
in with the other farm hands but I imag- 
ined . . ." 

" He sleeps in the bunk-house and works 
under my foreman . . . if that's what you 



want to know. I never see him except at 
meals." 

Locksley whistled softly. "The young 
man's spirit must be badly broken." 

"It's not the spirit or the strength that 
you and I were trained to understand . . . 
it's just, perhaps, a little too fine for us to 
value. And then . . . he's had five years 
of state's prison ... I wonder if you and 
I would have come through that with as 
high a courage." 

Locksley smiled brilliantly and coax- 
ingly, as though to say, " You and I ... of 
course, yes. You see that we belong to- 
gether," and turned her cold. 

"Jasper is one of those 'poor in spirit' 
perhaps, to whom belongs the kingdom of 
heaven." 

"Leave me the earth," he said, "and . . . 
you! That's what I've come for." 

As she sat straighter, he began to walk 
and to look over her at sickening intervals. 

"Did you really believe that I'd take 
it . . . lying down? Your throwing me 
over at the last minute that way? I am 
not poor in spirit. I am not used to insult, 
to ruin . . . but to success. I may not 
have a chance for the kingdom of heaven, 
but I'll take what I can get right here. 
And I can get you, believe me!" There 
was a silence which she did not attempt to 
break. She had learned the force of silence. 
" I have always understood you, my dear, 
better than you understand yourself. You 
can 't hope to surprise me. You are your 
father's daughter, and your father was to 
me, not only a guardian and a business 
partner, but a lifelong friend." 

Ah, she was thinking icily, that was the 
tune you used to play . . . but I am not 
following now, pipe you "never so sweetly." 
And he ivas piping sweetly. 

"I've discussed his 'Judy' with him a 
thousand times. And don 't you think he 
understood that Judy?" 

" Do you think he understood that Locks- 
ley?" 

He brushed this aside. 

"Of course, you've hurt me horribly. 
I'm not going to brave that out. But don 't 
believe, don 't cheat yourself into believ- 
ing, that I've given you up. Astor Ledley 
knows I haven't." 

T_TE DREW a big breath and stopped in 
*■ front of her. Then, to her temporary 
relief, he pulled up a chair and sat down 
with his brownish tweed knee almost 
touching her blue denim one. 

" You thought you made a discovery, 
you silly child, with your half-baked girl's 
understanding of business matters. If 
you had had one quarter of your usual 
nerve, you'd have stayed to fight out with 

me that d d reptile of a discharged 

stenographer's . . . insinuations. You could 
hardly call her precious evidence anything 
more definite than that. We'd be together 
now." His voice dropped and she gave a 
quite involuntary shiver, so that he 
flushed. "Oh, yes, we would. Even 
though I quite understand that it wasn't 
only the precious discovery that made you 
run away. You have," he achieved a 
smile, "a good deal of the dryad in your 
make-up, Julia. Now let me put it to 
you . . ." 
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" I'm very tired," said Julia. " I've been 
in the saddle all day . . . since eight 
o'clock this morning and this . . . this 
finding you here . . . and Jasper . . . 
and everything has been a shock to me, 
too. Couldn't we wait until tomorrow, 
Locksley? I promise that 1 '11 listen to you 
carefully tomorrow. 1 11 try to be just. 1 
know I behaved badly. But I ... I 
can 't do you much justice tonight. I can 't. 
I m blind . . . sick." 

"Poor girl! I won't keep you. Only for 
another five minutes. Just answer me 
this . . . before I let you go to bed. Was 
your father ever astray in his judgment of 
men? " 

JULIA, her small black head between her 
J long, tanned hands, murmured, " I used 
to think not. I've lost a good deal of my 
faith." 

" You must not let life shake that beauti- 
ful child-faith of yours, Julia. It made 
you what you are." 

And "What am I? Oh, what am I?" 
her mind cried out to its own exacting 
silence. 

"Your father believed that Jasper Clere 
was incapable of conducting his clever 
father's business." 

"He's thought all this out to say to 
me . . . he's got to say it . . . he's been 
lying awake all night, night alter dreadful 
night, going over it," thought Julia, look- 
ing up at him faithfully with eyes star- 
tlingly light in her bronzed face. 

"/ got out of that mining corporation, 
and -in time. Jasper, with a blind, moon- 
calf ignorance . . . trying to show off to 
you, Julia, trying to make millions in a 
hurry to impress you, to pay off your risk 
in marrying him against your father's 
will . . . pulled it all down on top of his 
head. Should I have saved him? Why? 
He had information; might, ought to have 
had all the information at his fingertips. 
Was I to blame that he knew nothing, 
refused to know anything, and went about 
selling valueless stock, stock that simply 
did not exist?" 

"By your advice, Locksley, by your ad- 
vice . . . remember the letters!" 

"He, of all men," Locksley stormed on, 
lifting his voice, not listening, "should 
have known the facts of the value of the 
assets of that mining corporation. Lis- 
ten ... if you will forgive some de- 
tails . . . Jasper bought back my equity 
as pledgor of the preferred stock for 
$1,500,000, to be raised by the sale of 
common stock at $100 per share, this 
$1,500,000 to be paid as follows: $900,000 
to the bank, which payment bought in full 
my debt to the bank; remaining $600,000 
in cash to me for control of company. 
Jasper to pull out a million or so for him- 
self. Was it my business to know that the 
securities he offered for sale were valueless? 
The preferred stock was all right. My 
advice is usually sound, Julia. It would 
have been sound ... if I had ever mailed 
those letters." 

"Please. Please," she heard herself be- 
seeching him, but he brushed aside the 
prayer. He could not stop himself. He 
had indeed rehearsed his argument a 
thousand times: 

"Before I mailed those letters, I meant 
to look into the situation further for my- 
self. I was holding them. Before I could 
investigate, Jasper had gone on blindly to 
his ruin. Was it my fault that he was 
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guilty of misrepresentation? Was I his 
guardian? His keeper? That transaction 
was only one of the irons I had in the fire. 
You turned on Jasper ... I remember 
you! ... for his folly, his weak incapa- 
city, his criminal ignorance. You were 
ashamed that he had justified your father's 
condemnation, crucified your own defiant 
trust. Because you think you've dis- 
covered now that 1 pulled out safe with 
half a fortune from a situation from which 
he hoped to gain, not quite so safely, a 
treble fortune, you're ready to turn against 
me, throw me out of your life, as you once 
threw him. You are trying to ruin my 
happiness. But / won't let you. I'm no 
weakling. Play your Western game out, 
lose as many thousand as you like in horse 
raising, but keep it in your mind that I am 
coming out here again one of these days to 
take you back to your own place and with 
the man to whom you naturally belong." 

Juiia, in contrast to his eloquence . . . 
and he had been eloquent . . . spoke 
wearily: "You forget that I know you sent 
at least one of those letters. Jasper tried to 
tell me the contents of one of them." 

"Tried to tell! Why, by your own ad- 
mission, you never saw it, never read it. 
Jasper didn't have it to show you!" He 
was visibly elated . . . and relieved. 

"Jasper very probably did destroy or 
lose it. That would have been like him, 
Locksley." 

"Try to prove that I mailed that letter. 
Try to prove it in a court of law." 

" I am not going to try to prove any- 
thing ... to you or to any authority. To 
me the case is closed. And proven. For- 
ever. Good night. I must go to bed." 

He bent over her, as Jefferson had bent, 
keeping her in her place . . . but how 
differently. 

"Let me kiss you," he whispered; " I'm 
starved. You took yourself away." 

He kissed a white, still face, in which the 
eyes were open, brilliant, and dazed. 

"You are not so proud ... to kiss me 
when I think . . . still think . . . that 
you are guilty, Locksley." 

He murmured, with his lips against her 
hair, "Once, when you were a little bit of a 
girl, I took one of your little naked feet in 
my hands and brushed the sand off it . . . 
we were on the beach . . . and put your 
sandal on, Judy. Ever since then I've 
been longing ... I was a schoolboy, a 
big schoolboy . . . I've been longing to 
hold that little smooth foot of yours be- 
tween my hands." 

SHE stood up then, drew herself from him, 
and went over to her bedroom door. 
On its threshold she said mechanically, re- 
membering that she was, after all, a 
hostess, " Have you everything you want? " 
She knew perfectly that in no sense had he 
anything he wanted, but it was mechani- 
cal and so was his low "Yes, thanks." 
She did not look at him. That speech 
about her bare foot and the sand was pro- 
moting a horrible sensation. She must not 
laugh. That would be cruel. 

She went into her bedroom and closed 
the door. He did not look like sleep. He 
looked like smoking and walking up and 
down and talking to himself about stocks, 
common and preferred, and little bare feet 
and sandals. But he did leave the room 
and go out towards his sleeping quarters. 
She wouldn't be kept awake by his restless 
nearness, anyway. Perhaps, after all, he'd 



be tired enough to sleep. He had said 
everything, surely, that he'd planned to 
say, traveled three thousand miles to say. 

Would Jasper Clere go in and kill him 
during the night? 

She went to sleep instantly. Not 
twenty cups of black coffee, not fifty ex- 
husbands or husbands just escaped, not a 
hundred Western outlaws pursuing stolen 
horses in the night could keep her wakeful! 

But she was startled from that deep 
sleep at last by a trembling of the earth, a 
rat-tat-tat-too of horses' hoofs, by the 
"Yip-yip-yip" of a herder, by shouts of 
inquiry, and the loud barking of Mush. 
After the first nightmare second when, like 
all startled sleepers, she thought the sky 
had fallen on her head, she understood that 
Jefferson had brought the stolen horses 
home. She sat up straight, then smiled 
and crept down again deep into her 
blankets. He had proved his loyalty. He 
was her man rather than the creature of 
that fellow in the hills. She was glad that 
Jefferson was safe. She decided to rest on 
that conclusion and, before she could re- 
mind herself of Locksley 's lamentable 
presence, went again to sleep. 

TOCKSLEY GREENE woke to see a 
*-* man standing at the foot of his make- 
shift bed. At first the figure was a dark, 
slim shape against the oblong of an open 
door towards dawn; then, slowly, the face 
and features grew into visibility, and for 
Locksley this face, though ruddy with 
keen mountain air and curiously vital as 
with an intense inner life, was the face of 
a ghost that had often enough disturbed 
his dreams. He pulled himself up sharply 
from his pillow. 

"You . . . Jasper?" 

"Yes. You've got to get up and pack 
your stuff and . . . go," 

Locksley's voice and features sharpened. 
His mouth thinned. 

"Is this a message from . . . your 
boss?" 

"No. It's orders from me. She doesn't 
want you here, and it's my business to see 
that she gets only what she does want. 
Besides ... I don't want you here." 

He had dropped his chin, thrust his 
right hand into the pocket of his Macki- 
naw coat, and smiled. It was an indolent 
smile, half mockery, half sweetness, that 
had always flicked Greene's temper. 

"You weren't invited to Flying O, as I 
was, you know," said Jasper reasonably. 

"What makes you think I wasn't?" 

"Arizona told me that his announce- 
ment of your arrival last night to Mrs. 
Oliphant was . . . bad news." 

"Get out of here!" 

Jasper removed his right hand from the 
Mackinaw pocket. 

"My God!" hissed Locksley, plunging 
backwards. "You wouldn't shoot me, 
man! Is this a bit of Western melodrama 
they've taught you?" 

"I've been to a school, Greene, where 
my masters carried these things and other 
instruments of discipline and where my 
fellow students gave me some shrewd ad- 
vice. I'm better equipped for living than I 
was when you had me sent up." 

" / had you . . . ? " 

"Well, I'll waive that. Maybe it's 
stretching a point. At any rate, you 
helped me on my way. But we've no time 
to discuss ancient history now. I want to 
help you on your way. I want you, this 
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time, to take my advice. You are to get 
out of here before she is up. I don't want 
her to be bothered with you." 

"Send for my chauffeur," said Locksley. 

"He's had his orders. He's taken your 
car down to the outer gate and is waiting 
for you. He's scared of this outfit, he tells 
me. Slim is outside here with his pony 
ready to take your valise." 

"Do you suppose I'm afraid of that gun, 
Jasper?" 

"There's not a man here that would 
seriously object to see you taken out to 
Copper City hospital with a bullet in your 
shoulder or your leg. I'm a fair shot. 
They'd hold you there for a month or two, 
and by that time we might have snow on 
Castle Mountain Pass." 

IOCKSLEY sullenly threw off his covers 
J and began to dress. There was that in 
the young man's face which was implaca- 
ble. He dressed, biting his lip, and packed 
his bag. This, Jasper, not letting his 
prisoner out of sight, handed to Slim 
through the open door. 

"You can stop at the road house on the 
Pass for your coffee," said Jasper. "Come 
on." 

"How do I get to the car?" 
"You walk." 

"By heaven, Clere, I 11 be damned if I 
take this. Where's Julia?" 

"Asleep. Yell if you dare. If you wake 
her, there are some other boys ready to 
lend me a hand in running you off the 
ranch before she can get out to stop us . . . 
and I'm not sure she'd be in any hurry." 

Jasper went out then carelessly and 
swung himself up to the back of a waiting 
pinto, restless in the frosty air. He looked 
down at Greene, whose face was pinched 
with anger, uncertainty, and cold, and. 
limbered a coil of rope between his hands. 
He had let go of his gun and, seeing this, 
Locksley turned with a fierce ejaculation 
and ran. He was making for the main 
cabin two hundred yards away. 

Jasper rose in his stirrups and swung his 
rope, his face working carefully, like that 
of a boy trying out anxiously a new trick. 
Locksley gave a great shout when the rope 
tightened around his shoulders and pinned 
down his arms. 

"March!" said Jasper. The pinto 
danced. "This is a trick I learned from 
Western melo-dramatists, if you like. 
Walk, if you don't want to run." 

Locksley raised his voic e. "J ulia ! 
Help! Help! Julia!" 

And at that the pinto struck the earth 
with his hoofs, dust flew, and the man at 
the end of the rope was torn, stumbling, 
leaping, shouting in another key, at top 
speed down the rutted road. 

TWO hours later, the sun warm on the 
pines and the lake as blue as heaven, 
Ma Orme knocked at Julia's door. 

" I am fetchin' you your breakfast, 
Mistress Oliphant," she said, "seein' as 
Maisie has got other things to do." 

Julia sat up sleepily. Her heart was 
heavier than her eyes. She had remem- 
bered Locksley, and the thought of the day 
ahead was a weight upon her spirit. 

"Good mornin'!" said Ma. "Sleep 
good?" 

"Yes. For a wonder. But I was sure 
tired out." 

"Nothin' disturb you any?" 

"I heard Wager bring in the horses. It 
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must have been three or four o'clock. Is 
he all right?" 

"I haven't sot eyes on him yet but, 
knowin' Mister Wager, I should feel safe 
to say that he ain 't been injured any by a 
few extry hours in a cow saddle." 

"But that's an awful trail, Ma." 

"U-hum. The feller has got cat's 
eyes." 

" He must have." 

"You ain't heard nothin' else? No hol- 
lerin' nor nothin'? About two hours ago? " 

"No. Who was hollerin'?" 

"The Noo York feller was a-tellin' you 
good- by." 

Julia set down her granite-ware cup. 
"Mr. Greene? Good-by?" 

SHE slid the tray from her knees and 
swung her slim pajamaed legs out from 
the covers. 

"Ain't no use tryin' to overtake him, 
Mistress Oliphant. The Jasper kid run 
him out on a rope's end afore dawn. And 
his automobile was a-waitin' for him at the 
fust gate. Clere has been back some time. 
Likely Mr. Greene is half acrost the Pass 
by now." 

Julia had drawn up her feet and knees. 
Her face was all rosy and aghast, and her 
eyes tried to conceal their rapture under 
their concern. "At the end of a rope? 
Jasper?" 

"I happened to be watchin* from my 
window. That kid" — everyone at Flying 
O insisted upon Jasper's youthfulness — 
"has sure learned how to handle a rope in 
record time. Likely he ain't forgot the 
fust lesson he had in ropin' from Jeff 
Wager." 

"When was that?" asked Julia idly, her 
attention fully set upon the piece of aston- 
ishing good news. 

"Fust day he come in. After he'd told 
the boys they was the sort of a bunch that 
would be workin' for a woman. Jeff he 
rode out to fetch him in by your orders 
and, seein' he wasn 't wiltin' to come, he 
drug him in at the end of his rope." 

Julia digested this information in si- 
lence, gulping down her coffee absent- 
mindedly, although its heat brought water 
to her eyes. 

"Did . . . did Wager hurt him any?" 

"No. It ain 't hardly a comfortable way 
of gettin' over the ground, but it ain't, 
'less the ropin' feller chooses, what you'd 
call real hurtin'." 

Julia remembered Clere's mysterious 
gasp of laughter at her suggestion that he 
learn "to know the ropes." She flushed 
and paled. 

" But . . . Locksley Greene . . . tell me, 
Ma, they didn't hurt him? How did he 
take it? " 

"Oh, he kind of loped and hopped and 
lep' along on out real sprightly for a man 
of his age. A little run in the early mornin' 
'11 do him a world of good. Circulation. 
Ox-eye-gin. . . . You eatin* hearty this 
mornin', ain't you?" 

For very shame Julia curbed her ap- 
petite and paused in the middle of a hearty 
bite. But, "Ma," she said slowly, her 
dimple deep and bright, "Lordy, but I'm 
glad he's gone." 

"He hollered out twice't to you for 
help. 'Jool-ya! Help! Jool-ya!'" 

And, to Mistress Oliphant's amazement, 
Mistress Orme began to rock and crow with 
mirth in which, after an instant of struggle 
Julia, aching with shame at her guest's 



betrayal, angry that her own deep anger 
with him could be so easily, so brutally 
relieved, joined her. 

Undignified, primitive, and cruel, Julia 
told herself soberly, when she was alone. 
Better if Jasper had left Greene's dismissal 
to her. He might have trusted her to get 
rid of the man. But could she, after all, 
have managed that so easily? Perhaps 
this rope method, though brutal, was 
beautifully efficient. Civilization had 
lost much of its efficiency when it had lost 
some of its brutality. 

Should she say anything to Jasper? 
Would he come to her for self-justifica- 
tion? Or apology? Probably not. Jasper 
could be secret. It was his own score he 
had settled. He could not stay at Flying 

with this visitor. He would either walk 
off himself or send Greene packing. She 
was glad ... on her way to the recently 
vacated office, she stopped to draw one 
deep, glad breath . . . how glad she was 
that Jasper had acted on his own account, 
and ruthlessly. He had begun to climb 
up his ladder, then, up from disaster and 
despair, from shame and from a slave's 
bitter obedience, to a man's free will and 
angry pride, to an injured man's most just 
and eager vengeance. 

The visitor waiting for her beside her 
office desk was not Jasper Clere, but Jeffer- 
son Wager. 

The first thing Julia said to her outlawed 
foreman was, "Can this be Sunday morn- 
ing already?" 

For Jefferson's appearance suggested 
Sabbath ease and calm. He was freshly 
shaved, his hair, obviously modeled upon 
Jasper's at suppertime, was sleek as a 
crow's wing; he wore a clean white shirt 
and a well-tied orange scarf. His overalls 
were newly laundered and his boots were 
bright. He looked, in fact, to be groomed 
outside and in, for there shone from his 
eyes a settled and grave clarity of spirit. 

"No, ma'am. It ain't a Sunday." 

" Oh. Did you have anything to do with 
speeding my guest? " 

"No, ma'am. But I been told about it." 

"I heard you come in with the horses." 

She did not want to sit down. Some de- 
fensive instinct kept her on her feet. 

"Where's your gun?" she asked next, 
abruptly. 

" I reckoned you had told one of the 
boys to take it. I left it by my bunk when 

1 turned in afore sunup and 'twas gone 
this morning." 

" 1 did not have one of the boys take it! 
If I want anything, Jefferson, I usually 
take it myself." 

TLTE STOOD more easily, slipping down 
* ■*■ his hands into his belt. 

"Someone's got it . . . for a joke or be- 
cause he needed it. Perhaps Clere used it 
for . . . speedin' your guest." 

They were making conversation and 
Julia suddenly surrendered. She sat down 
by her desk, looked up at him, and smiled. 

"Well?" 

"The horses are in your corral, Mrs. 
Oliphant. After you've looked them over, 
I '11 run them that don 't belong to Flying 
O out on the open range. They'll nosey 
along back where they come from." 

"Did you have trouble with them?" 

" 'Twas mighty rough goin' but Tim- 
ber's sure a good herd horse." 

"Jefferson," her smile was at its sweet- 
est, the irresistible sweetness she could use 
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at will, softening all the clear, willful out' 
lines of her young face and even melting to 
warm mist the ice-gray eyes, "I want to 
ask you to forgive me. I might have known 
that you would not steal any of my horses. 
It was your friend's act, of course. And 
now you will have trouble with him." 

"He can't make me much trouble, 
fixed as he is. Me bein' his food supply. 
And you was in your rights to suspect me." 

He moved to the desk and rested his 
dark right hand upon it. The grave bril- 
liance of his eyes fell upon her and their 
gravity dispersed her smile. 

" I have done a head of thinkin' since I 
left you up yonder, angry, above the 
ranch. I am a proud fool. And I had 
ought to be a humble one. Hadn 't it been 
for you . . ." He drew his breath in 
sharply and let it slowly out. "Well, you 
have done your best to trust me." 

"You have worked hard, Wager, for 
three months." 

"Yes, ma'am." He took a slender roll 
of slips from his shirt pocket and put them 
on her desk. 

"Those are the checks you have paid 
me, Mrs. Oliphant. I was savin' them to 
hand back to you in part payment for the 
car I drowned in Hidin' River." 

JULIA looked down dumblyat thechecks. 
Three times sixty . . . not a penny of it 
spent. One hundred and eighty dollars. 
And the car? Ten years of this man's 
hard labor would not pay half the price of 
her pleasure machine. For the first time 
some of the terrible inevitable discrepancy 
between the wages of labor and the profits 
of capital was brought home to her. 

She touched the greenish papers with 
her fingertips. 

"And now?" she said . . . and knew 
that she was afraid of what he was going to 
say next. 

"I reckon," he answered, "that my 
place is up with that feller in the rocks." 

"No." She was on her feet now, John 
Oliphant's daughter and queen of Flying 
O. "You are my foreman and you must 
stay. I can 't run this place without you, 
Wager. And you know it." 

"Make Clere your foreman, ma'am." 
He suggested this without malice, ear- 
nestly. "He's a wizard with horses. You 
was right about that. They follow him 
about like dogs. And he can gentle a 
reg'lar outlaw by jest a-layin' a hand 
along his back. I've only seed two or three 
men in my whole days like that. It's a 
gift of natur', like his singin' voice. And 
when a beast is sick or ailin' or in pain, say, 
it will jest lay over on its back when it sees 
him and stick its four legs up in the air, 
sort of whinin', 'Say, mister, come and 
tech me where it hurts, please, sir.' " 

Julia was moved to laughter by this 
picture. She had seen Jasper at home with 
his cats and horses and hounds. 

"It's like a magic," Jefferson went on. 
" I knowed when I first looked at him in 
the eyes that he was a sort of . . . master. 
He has strength that has stood the fire. 
Yes, ma'am, make Clere your foreman. 
The boys will follow him to Jericho. He's 
that kind of a man. I could foller him my- 
self. He's like one of these here careless, 
whistlin', desp'rit, don't-care-where- 
they're-goin' little boys that needs a dad 
and don 't so much as know it. I reckon 
that's something most folks hasn't a no- 
tion of . . . how men will foller a kid 
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that needs 'em and that don 't care whether 
he's follered or helped or not. It's a kind 
of magic, Mrs. Oliphant, he puts upon 
you. Scares me sometimes. Make him 
your foreman. The boys'll do as much for 
his grin as they will ever do for my cussin'." 

"Jefferson, you stay with me." 

"No, ma'am. I'm on my way." 

He took his hand from the desk and 
straightened. She crossed the room and 
stood against her door. 

" If you go up into the hills, I '11 send the 
sheriff after you." 

"Well, ma'am, I figger that him up 
there and me can lose the sheriff mighty 
easy in and out them rocks. And there's 
a plenty of timber." 

"If you think you owe me some- 
thing . . ." 

"Look here." He was harsh suddenly, 
his calmness seemed to roughen. "You 
don't know what you are askin'. You are 
askin' me to live easy and work honest. 
You are askin' me to build up a great 
ranch and a great business in a country 
that's always been . . . mine. In my 
imagination, savvy? My mother, she used 
to tell me of it. The country I'd choose to 
be a man for. You are askin' me to take 
from you just what I want most in all the 
world . . . or . . . next to most." 

"What . . . most? " she asked him, and 
then bit her lip, knowing by the fire in his 
face what the "most" must be. "I'm the 
fool." She spoke rapidly, trying to fore- 
stall his answer. "I should know better 
how to trust. From the first instant I saw 
you my instinct trusted you. Believe me, 
Wager, if you will stay, from now on I will 
neither question you nor watch you. If you 
turn bad man or traitor on my hands . . . 
that is my risk." 

"But if I turn ... to be . . . your 
lover, lady?" And he looked down and 
aside from her and moved his right foot to 
and fro uneasily. 

She was silent for a while and shook her 
head. 

"What can I say to that? You know 
that isn't fair. I'm a woman. I'm alone. 
I have to trust you to forget these facts. 
Try to forget them. You know" — she 
came to him and touched his arm, coaxing 
him to look at her — "it's all nonsense. 
You've just lost your head a little." 

He dropped his gaze upon her again and 
she drew back. 

AND then he set his hand on the door 
* * latch to go out. She put her own hand 
angrily upon his to pull it back, and in an 
instant he had her in his arms. He held her 
close. He was as hard as iron and as 
supple as a young oak. She could hear his 
great heart hammer under her ear. She 
could not catch her breath. And she knew 
that he was indeed dangerous to her. But 
not because of any wildness of his own, 
only because her blood leaped to him, her 
heart hammered to his tune. In some deep 
and simple sense she was his woman. Only, 
the mind of her stood terribly apart, cold, 
distant, like some withdrawn, indifferent 
light. The mind of John Oliphant's daugh- 
ter, the character and will of Julia Oli- 
phant. A bitter and agonizing quality that 
wrenched her as though in a pulling rack. 

"You . . . savvy . . . now?" he said. 
He spoke with a catching breath. " You're 
so . . . little, so sort of tender ... so 
soft. I knowed you'd feel like that, for all 
the way you walk and stand and speak and 



look. I knowed it. I've dreamed it. I 
could make you my girl. You and me . . . 
there's something that draws us. But . . . 
all the while ... I can feel you movin' 
back from me, goin* away off in your mind. 
And that's like hittin' me on the heart with 
a wire whip. I couldn't stand for to hold 
you in my arms and have your lips, while 
the mind and heart of you looked on . . . 
a-sneerin' at me." 

"No, Jefferson. No. I couldn't sneer. 
That's not true. Please let me go." 

"'Please let me go!'" His perfect imita- 
tion of her tone betrayed to her own ears 
all the withdrawal of her mind, the sur- 
render of her body. "I can't," he said. 
"It's askin' a world too much. I got to 
kiss you now." 

AND he kissed her deeply, slowly, ten- 
■* *■ derly, while her eyes closed them- 
selves and grew wet. 

" We could love each other," he told her, 
whispering and shaking, "and hurt each 
other to death. You and me. We come 
from the same smithy, I reckon; we're 
made out of the same hot, hard, iron stuff. 
Your will and mine. It would be a terrible, 
long, cruel fight. And in the end, heaven 
knows who would win out. If 'twas me . . . 
you'd be a dead woman. And if 'twas 
you ... I'd be a ghost. You know a 
heap, Julia Oliphant, that I will never get 
to know, but I have knowledge that you 
lack, beirV a woman and rich and brought 
up in a garden back of walls. I know what 
a man of my sort and a woman of your 
sort can do to each other. My mother was 
an ignorant girl, an ignorant mountain 
girl. She run away with a play-actin' 
educated son of a gun— my father. He 
could say things to her, that gentleman, 
that drawed the blood out of her heart. 
And she could not keep on lovin' him, 
though she was hungry for his arms . . . 
like I am for yours. She could not help 
but hate the cruel and skillful mind of him. 
The tongue with its little sharp, nimble 
words . . . like I've heard you talkin' . . . 
to hurt. When I want to hurt anything, I 
use my fists or my gun. But your kind, 
they use their tongues ... or the law. 
You could turn me over to the sheriff . . . 
and you could flay the skin from my soul, 
Mrs. Julia Oliphant. Times, when you 
look a man over, bein' angry with him, it's 
the way the Injuns'd strip a man for tor- 
ture." 

"No. No. No!" 

"Yes, ma'am. You have done it afore 
now and to other men. I'd kill you. I'd 
take you in my two hands and break you. 
And then go out and drown myself. 
Times, now, I wish I'd gone on down into 
Hidin' River. You make a man talk out 
his heart, this way. And that's a shame to 
him. You make a man cry in the night and 
laugh and strike at the dark. You make a 
man dream of your softness and wake to 
your hardness. The man for you must be 
some sort of a child that you're afraid to 
strike. For you are a generous woman, 
Mrs. Oliphant. You have a deep, unfailin' 
sort of gentleness for such folks as little 
Maisie or ... or Jasper Clere. What- 
ever you was to him once . . ." 

" I was his wife," said Julia. 

And then, after standing as still as a 
dead man, he put her away from him . . . 
she was ashamed to remember that she 
clung with half her strength . . . and 
went out and closed the door. 
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She was left whispering, " Don 't . . . 
don't . . . don't leave me!" and holding 
her hand across her lips to keep the whisper 
her own secret, and she went unsteadily 
across the room to her window to see him 
go. He, too, walked unevenly, as though 
the ground were invisible and rough. But 
he walked fast and did not look back. 
His hands were thrust down into his belt, 
his head bent. 

Julia saw Ma Orme come out of her 
kitchen door and follow him at a distance, 
with her right hand wrapped in her skirt. 
The fact did not suggest anything to 
Julia. She merely observed it without 
curiosity: Ma Orme following Wager at a 
distance, steadily, across the open place 
and down the trail towards the bunk- 
house under the shadows of the tremulous 
aspen trees, walking at an even distance, 
with her eyes undcviatingly upon him and 
her right hand wrapped in her skirt. 

JULIA was still standing precisely on the 
J same spot and in the same pose, with 
her hand across her mouth, when ... it 
must have been a half-hour later . . . Ma 
Orme walked in. 

Ma had not knocked. She was apt to 
dispense with ceremony. She just opened 
the door, marched in, and shut the door. 
She had a satisfied look, as though she had 
lapped up some heavy cream. 

"Hev you seen Maisie anywheres about 
lately. Mistress Oliphant?" 

Julia's hand dropped and she turned. 
She felt tired and stiff. 

"Maisie? No. I haven't been looking 
for her." 

"She had ought to be back by now." 



"Where did she go?" 

" I sent her down-country this morning 
early to get off a telegram." 

"All the way to Coyote?" 

"Yes, ma'am. She rode off about sun- 
up." 

"Perhaps"— Julia could not help it — ■ 
"she has lingered to look for drowned 
men's clothing along Hiding River." 

"No, ma'am. She don't need to do any 
more willow-scoutin', ma'am. There will 
be others to do her scoutin' for her. That 
message I sent out, Mistress Oliphant, that 
was to the sheriff. Happens he starts at 
once't and rides hard, he'll likely be here 
afore sundown . . . him and his men." 

Julia had moved three steps closer to the 
woman. 

"You sent for the sheriff?" 

" Yes, ma'am. I telled him that I knowed 
where was the man that killed Leigh 
Price first and Joe Carr afterwards." 

"Listen to me, Ma Orme," said Julia 
sternly, "and you will know what a fool 
you have been. This man whom I call 
Jefferson Wager could not possibly have 
killed Joe Carr. He happens to be Joe 
Carr, himself." 

At which Ma Orme first stared and then 
laughed briefly. 

"You don't tell me. Well, lady, I hate 
to disabuse your mind of its pre-judices 
but the man you call Jefferson Wager ain 't 
and never was Joe Carr." 

"How can you know?" 

" I had ought to can know, seein' as I 
had the raisin' and the lickin' of Joe Carr 
till he was sixteen years of age. I am his 
mother." 

(To be continued) 
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what Sam Blank means in Los Angeles. 
You'll pay for this impertinence." 

1 knew without asking that Sam Blank 
was a big shot in the political machine 
there. I didn't think he could pull my seat 
out from under me, but I knew he was no- 
body to pick a fight with. Just then an- 
other fellow from Los Angeles stepped up 
to me. 

" Don't let him kid you, buddy," he said. 
" That fellow's a four-flusher. He's a 
cousin of Sam Blank's, and Sam has no use 
for him. He's always going around brag- 
ging about his name." 

I wasn't surprised. I've noticed that 
people who make the most fuss about them- 
selves generally prove to be not so much. 
The real folks are usually modest-spoken. 

Folks seem to behave quite a lot dif- 
ferent in different parts of the country. I 
think the friendliest section— from a bus 
driver's point of view, anyhow — is the 
Middle West. You can work all the year 
round in any direction out of Chicago and 
never listen to a complaint. Middle- 
Westerners are generally chatty and good- 
natured. In the East, from New York on 
through New England, folks seem to be 
more suspicious by nature. They're afraid 
of getting done, and they're a lot quicker 
than they need to be, it seems to me, to 
stand up for what they think are their 
rights. An Easterner will tell me to stop at 
a particular spot and let him off, and if I 
say I can't, that it's against parking re- 



strictions or traffic regulations, he'll get 
sore in a minute. If I explain to him that 
it would cost a heavy fine, he'll say, like as 
not, "What's that to me? You're sup- 
posed to give service." And in the East, 
if I get into any argument with a passen- 
ger, he wants to call a cop right away. But 
in the West if a man gets sore and says 
he'll lick me, he'll try to do it. And he 
won't call in any cop to help him, either. 

Southerners are polite and pleasant as a 
rule. You don't need to tell them a thing 
more than once, either. Tell them once and 
talk low. You can offend them by speaking 
sharp. 

The loveliest-looking women, if you ask 
me, are in the South. An Atlanta girl can 
put on a calico dress and look like a million 
dollars. In New York they're all paint and 
powder and lipstick, put on just so — like 
dolls. Women get more natural-looking 
and, in my opinion, more attractive as you 
get farther West. 

"V/TJU'D be surprised at the amount of fan 
mail that bus drivers get from girls all 
over the country. Telegrams, air mail, 
special deliveries, and plain post - and lit- 
tle presents of homemade fudge and neck- 
ties. One of the sheiks of the line has a big 
leather pouch full of letters and presents 
most of the time. Maybe it's the uniform 
that attracts them, for often the ugliest- 
looking fellow gets the most fan mail. 
If a bus driver has a short, frequent local 
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Become an 
Expert Accountant 

The Profession That Pays 

The demand for skilled accountants — men who 
really know their business — is unceasing. Big 
corporations are in constant need of expert counsel 
in matters relating to Auditing, Cost Accounting, 
Business Law, Organization, Management, Finance. 
Men who prove their qualifications in this important 
branch of business are rapidly promoted to respon- 
sible executive positions — given an opportunity to 
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Send for Free Book — 
"Accountancy, the Profession that Pays" 
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run, that's where he makes real friends. 
Where his average fare is fifteen or twenty 
cents he's in clover— or anyhow in carrots 
and peas! I remember driving for a few 
months through southern Ohio. I got to 
know practically everybody who used the 
bus, and the number of vegetables, gladio- 
luses, eggs, and pumpkins that I took home 
to the wife and kids in the course of the 
summer pretty near kept us. Folks on the 
short runs ask the bus driver to do little 
errands for them and to look after their 
children when he lets them out at the cross- 
ings. Often they'll put a very young child 
in the driver's care for a visit to Grandma. 

Just a few weeks ago I had a pair of 
youngsters aboard, aged three and five, 
who were traveling from Cleveland to a 
little town in Missouri. Tags on their little 
blue reefers identified the shipment as two 
suitcases and two children, Freddie and 
Bernice Brown, and told their destination. 
Freddie carried an envelope containing 
money for their meals en route and a list of 
the things they ought to have to eat. At 
each lunch stop 1 had no trouble finding a 
mother or a grandmother to look after the 
children, wash them up a little, and see to 
their meal. Everybody responds to the 
appeal of helpless young children and of 
the aged as well. 

And people are usually glad to stop and 
help if we see a bad accident along the road. 
There are exceptions. 1 think the meanest 
man [ ever carried was one who objected 
to my stopping the bus long enough to pull 
some people out of a damaged car. The 
car had overturned in the ditch in about 
four feet of water. I waded in and brought 
out a man and a girl. Other cars came 
along right away and took them to the 
hospital. But that man sat with his watch 
in his hand and grumbled all the rest of the 
trip. 

"DAGGAGE raises some amusing prob- 
lems in a bus driver's life. Folks are 
always trying to get aboard with live ani- 
mals—dogs particularly. They get a porter 
to hand the animal in through the window 
to them when my back is turned, or they 
bring him in under their coats. I remem- 
ber one dog lover who carried a large hat 
box which she put on the seat beside her. 
As the bus was filling up, I went back to 
put the hat box in the baggage rack above. 
It was so light when I lifted it that I knew 
there wasn't a thing in it, and when I got 
it up over my head I saw it had a big hole 
in the bottom. And on the seat where the 
box had been sat a pert little Scottie. I 
grinned and pretended not to see him. 

But once I let a woman off the bus 
pronto when I discovered what she was 
carrying in her suitcase. She was a snake 
charmer, and I happened to look up in my 
mirror and saw her lifting the lid of the 
suitcase to have a little gab-fest with the 
wriggling pet inside. Three women 
screamed, and I stopped the bus and let 
the lady off. I remember once in Vermont 
a farmer wanted to board the bus with a 
skunk he'd just shot. But neither he nor 
his baggage got past my nose. 

Sometimes folks bring aboard odd- 
shaped baggage that makes trouble, but 
we always like to accommodate when we 
can. I recall a little old lady who traveled 
all the way from Seattle to Buffalo with 
the rocking chair she had sat in all her life. 
Every bus driver en route lent a hand. 



Most folks are fussy about their baggage. 
But they're three times as touchy about 
their seats. Once having sat down in a 
seat, it's got to be theirs for the trip. 

I suppose I do more mileage in two weeks 
than a lot of car owners do in a year, so 
maybe some things I've learned on the 
road won't come amiss to you. The aver- 
age driver nowadays is a pretty considerate, 
predictable fellow. And there are fewer 
road hogs than there were even five years 
ago, though there are still drivers who 
don't think a thing of cutting in ahead of 
you, wet or dry, when you're going forty 
miles an hour. There'll always be the man 
who struggles for miles to pass you and 
finally cuts in sharply ahead of you and 
comes to a brisk stop. Lots of young fel- 
lows like to show off before their girls, and 
you'll see them let out the little new car 
and pass a bus or other cars in a bad place. 

r pHE worst mistake folks make is to pass 
J- a standing bus at a railroad crossing at 
fifty miles an hour. How do I know? I've 
seen a lot of them do it, and come up with 
splintered cars, or worse. I suppose, in 
spite of his necessity to keep his schedule, 
the average bus driver is inclined to be 
pretty careful. We see so many wrecks on 
the road due to foolhardiness that we don't 
feel inclined to join them. 

The biggest handicaps to safe and speedy 
driving, especially in the Middle West, are 
still, I suppose, the ancient cars which 
struggle along at a snail's pace, creeping up 
hills, proceeding lightless at night or with 
a lantern swinging dimly from the rear 
axle. Heavy lovers dreaming along at 
fifteen miles an hour are a menace we'll al- 
ways have with us; and the go-as-you- 
please driver who trundles along at an 
irregular gait, speeding now and slowing 
up without warning to make an unexpected 
turn or park in a shady spot, is another 
fellow who's flirting with trouble. 

One of those fellows got me into a funny 
run-in with a cop not long ago. I was 
driving from Scranton, Pa., to Cleveland, 
Ohio, when a show-off in a new green 
roadster made me a lot of trouble by pass- 
ing and slowing up, letting me pass again, 
and then overtaking once more. I couldn't 
seem to shake him. After I'd lost a lot of 
time by his monkeyshines, I decided to 
pass him once more, and show him at the 
same time what I thought of him. So just 
after I pulled past him I back-fired. 
There's a little trick of racing the engine, 
turning the ignition off and on that's sure 
to produce a back-fire, and if there's a 
good deal of carbon in the engine, the 
exhaust will throw off a black cloud of 
smoke. It's strictly against company regu- 
lations, of course, but the fellow deserved 
it, and so I took a chance with the rules. 

The first back-fire didn't seem to me to 
be sufficient, so I tried it again. Then I 
looked up in my mirror to see how the 
show-off liked the bus driver's salute— 
and what did I see but a motorcycle cop's 
face looking out at me from the midst of 
that black cloud! In the unhappy five 
minutes that followed I managed to per- 
suade him that I'd been having a little 
engine trouble. 

Fancy tricks of the road are for the other 
fellow. For the bus driver it's speed with 
safety and take no chances — which is the 
same rule, I suppose, that holds for a man 
who is doing good work in any other job. 
+ + + 
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Forlorn Island 

(Continued from page 63) 

can hold 'em at bay. Can I stand here 
and let that plucky little cuss be washed 
away without raising my hand?" 

Roy cursed him to his face, then wheeled 
to Nan. "Speak to that fool," he implored. 
"Tell him he can't throw away his life on a 
chance like this — that you need him, that 
we all need him. He's insane — or else he's 
playing a part for your benefit — " 

A bitter smile touched the girl's lips as 
she gazed over the foam. "Do you think 
/ can hold him back? He'll go out there — 
and be drowned — and not give a hang. 
But it isn't play-acting. It's life — that's 
all." 

Roy's lip curled in contempt. "Won't 
you try? Appeal to his crazy chivalry." 

Nan slowly shook her head. "I can't do 
it. I'm not even sure that I want him to 
stay. You see — he may be right—and you 
may be wrong." 

ERIC had now turned to the outlaw crew 
massed around Sandomar. Their faces 
were drawn, their eyes wolfish — it seemed 
hopeless to appeal to them. Yet Eric knew 
men— their evils, their follies, their innate 
greatness — and he spoke boldly: 

"I want two men. Who will come?" 
There was a brief pause. Sandomar's 
somber gaze fell to Garge's fluttering hand, 
then he threw up his simian head. 

"I will be one," he answered in his dull 
monotone. Under the windbreak, the low 
sound carried straight to Eric's ear. 

"And if Sandy goes, I wants to go too," 
Garge said. "Anyhow, I don't like to 
think of that little papoose out there all by 
'erself, waiting to be drowned." 

To be sure, it was only a brief truce. An 
hour ago Sandomar would have butchered 
him without mercy; an hour from now, if 
both survived, he would again be plotting 
his overthrow. 

He was at the point of accepting the help 
of his two foes, when he remembered 
Sandomar's deafness. Amid the falling 
mountains of water, Garge would have no 
time to raise his hand from his blade and 
interpret the captain's shouts. 

"Garge, I can't take your pal," Eric 
said. "I've got to have someone who can 
hear. Will you go without him?" 

The little cockney looked at the ground. 
"I wouldn't be no good without Sandy. 
Anyhow, I can't leave him." 

Eric nodded, and turned to his lesser 
enemies. "Who else will try it?" 

Sydney Bill, hard-handed Australian, 
was the first to move forward, and mur- 
derous Big Smith second. Eric accepted 
them, and commandeered from the squaws 
three kamleikas (waterproof outer gar- 
ments) for them and himself. The hunters 
had started across the headland with the 
boat; final preparations for what might be 
a one-way journey must now be made. 

Eric called Roy aside, ran with him fifty 
yards down wind until the murk grew 
thick between, and passed him his re- 
volver. "To protect our party — in case I 
don't come back," he said quietly in his 
rival's ear. 

Roy's hand gripped the weapon strongly, 
and a look of steel came into his face. His 
first thought was to thrust the barrel into 
Eric's side and order him not to go. The 
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How Many Years 

Must Your Children 
Depend on You? 

Ten years . . . fifteen 
years . . . twenty years, — before they 
have finished their education and are 
making their own way in life? 

No matter how many years it may 
be, you can be sure that the growing 
family will have your protection as 
long as they need it, if you add the 
new Family Income Provision to a 
John Hancock life insurance policy of 
$5,000 or more. 

This Provision guarantees your fam- 
ily, if you are not here to see them 
through, an income of $50 a month or 
more until your youngest is equipped 
to be self-supporting. 

Then their mother will receive the 
full face value of the policy — intact. 

Let us tell you how you can add this 
Provision to old or new John Hancock 
policies, at a surprisingly moderate 
cost, which you can well afford. Send 
for our booklet, "Income for the 
Family." 
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stubborn fool would not listen to reason, 
but he might heed the cold steel in his ribs! 
But when he gazed into the narrowed pupils, 
he knew the bluff would not work. Any- 
way, the whole situation had changed now 
that Eric had yielded up his scepter of 
authority. He had made this bed, so let 
him lie in it! A new power could rise in 
Forlorn Island! 

Eric looked keenly into the cold, bright 
eyes. "By the way, Roy — in case I don't 
come back, be careful with that revolver. 
Be sure you know all about it before you 
try to fire." 

Now the hunters were hurrying near, 
and talk was done. Eric lunged back 
against the wind, just in time to help ship 
the boat. All the able-bodied men on hand 
waded into the boiling foam, and although 
the waves smote them like sandbags and 
made them reel, they held the kayak steady 
while the three voyagers boarded and drew 
the hatches tight. 

Could they get through the surf into 
deep water? The answer lay with one man 
alone — Sandomar. With a grunt, he 
seized the gunwale and lumbered into the 
tide. On and on he stumbled, his gorilla 
strength and animal courage matched 
against the fury of the breakers. Blow 
after blow they dealt him, first against his 
thighs, then his barrel chest, finally break- 
ing over him, bludgeoning his head, blind- 
ing his fireball eyes. 

When he could go no farther, he passed 
the boat along until his big hands were on 
the stern. Watching his chance, as a 
billow rushed seaward, he gave a mighty 
thrust. The kayak shot forward, then up 
to the crest of the next wave. Through the 
murk, Nan saw it cling there like an im- 
mense water spider, its six legs threshing. 

The next billow met it well beyond the 
breakers. Sandomar came fighting back — 
reeling, falling, rising, hurled forward with 
back-breaking violence, at last lumbering 
through the foam with immense arms 
hanging limp, his eyes like a dead seal's. 

With a suffocating heart, Nan watched 
the little craft beat out to sea. Now it was 
lost in the hollows between the waves — 
now it rose on a water-volcano, to hang in 
silhouette against the sky. 

Her hands clasped over her breast. She 
strained into the murk, to follow the dim- 
ming living shape, so small, so brave, in 
the heaving desert of death. Not once did 
it soar out of the roaring valleys but that 
her heart soared too. Not one billow 
grappled it, only to drop behind in writh- 
ing fury, but that her lips breathed thanks. 

"Fight on, Eric," she whispered. "Go 
and come back safe, my own. . . . Bring 
him back to me, little ship. Oh, don't fail 
him now!" 

Beside her, Sandomar and his gang 
cursed and breathed hard. 

"WEANWHILE Eric was fulfilling his 
■*VJ- destiny. All his long journeyings had 
been toward this one goal— a grain of sand 
in a lonely sea and an Indian child calling 
him with outstretched arms. The compass 
of his fate had always pointed here. This 
was the great battle of his life. Nan — 
Roy — Sandomar had no part in this. It 
was all between him and his fierce old 
dam, the sea. 

Only the Alaskan kayak, developed in 
centuries of rough sailing after walrus and 
whale, could shake free and leap to the 
crest in such a sea. It was no more than a 



whalebone form covered with walrus hide, 
yet Eric blessed it in the name of his Norse 
gods. The hatch he occupied came nearly 
to his armpits and was scarcely large 
enough to admit his body. The folds of his 
kamleika made it watertight, and though 
one wave after another broke over him, 
blinding him, bludgeoning his head and 
shoulders, always the craft buoyed up, 
shook off the water-arms, and fought on. 
His two comrades timed their strokes with 
his, caught up by his conquering "spirit. 

Their goal slowly neared. They could 
see the kneeling child, braced against the 
wind — pitched down sometimes as the ris- 
ing waves broke over the sandy shelves 
and washed her to the waist, but always 
struggling up. 

"Hold on!" Eric shouted, hoping against 
hope that the cry would beat through the 
wind to her ears. "We're coming for you!" 

The kayak came up on the lea of the is- 
let, in comparatively quiet water. With a 
yell, Eric sprang out, waded to land, and 
clasped the fainting child in his arms. 
Roaring he knew not what - perhaps the 
ancient battle-cry of the vikings welling up 
from some old cellar in his brain — he waded 
back, thrust the limp body into the hold, 
climbed into the hatch, and smote the 
water with his blade. 

"PROM the watchers on the shoal, the 

scene was veiled. They waited desolate 
eternities. Had Roy glanced at Nan, he 
would have wondered where her dusky 
beauty had flown. Her eyes were dark 
wounds. Her cheeks were haggard and 
gray, her lips drawn. Then, over the rolling 
hills, a dark shape took form. At the same 
instant, the murk parted like a torn veil, 
and the scene was etched in vivid black 
and white on her memory. The kayak was 
riding the storm. For an instant it hung 
poised, a symbol of victory, on the wind- 
whipped crest of the highest billow, look- 
ing down on its domain. The paddles 
flashed valiantly. The sea-light was on 
Eric's face. Then the small craft came 
leaping toward land. 

Nan could not utter a sound. Her 
throat was too full. But Sandomar 
grunted — she heard him — and Roy gasped 
out what she thought was an oath of 
amazement. Mother Horton threw up her 
lean arms with a yell: 

"Thank God, he's made it!" 

The watchers never lost sight of the boat 
again. It came with a rush, the wind be- 
hind it — hurled through the foam, dodging, 
rocking, pitching, soaring up and darting 
down. The boorga roared in vain. The 
foiled seas chased the little ship, to spring 
upon its back, but always their leaps fell 
short. 

With a long, wavering cry, like the howl 
of a wolf, Sandomar rushed into the water 
to break the shock of landing. His pals 
followed, cheering — the triumphant shout 
rose until it topped the bellow of the storm 
and beat out against the blast to give 
fresh heart to the struggling, exhausted 
voyagers. But the Aleuts only leaned for- 
ward from their hips — grunting, staring. 

The boatmen back-paddled for their 
lives. The boat lunged in, knocking the 
sailors headlong, but its speed was checked 
and the Aleuts steadied it to land. Soon 
the palefaces had lifted their three com- 
rades out of the hatches. Gray, haggard, 
and quivering, their hair streaming, their 
eyes sunken and dead, they were hard to 
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recognize as the same bold, handy men 
who had hoarded two hours before. The 
master of the island lacked strength to 
stand alone. Sandomar had only to raise 
his arm to wipe him out. 

Yet Eric revived enough to reel to the 
boat again, grope in the hatch, and bring 
to light the drenched, rumpled, limp figure 
of the Aleut child. The crowd gazed long. 
It had not occurred to them that Eric had 
actually won his goal. They had been con- 
tent with a dead heat — to cheat the sea of 
the three lives that had challenged her— 
and never dared think that Chikak too had 
been snatched from the boorga. 

The girl was exhausted, half-dead from 
exposure, but a few hours' sleep and a pint 
of warm seal-oil down her throat was all 
the medicine she needed. Stammering, 
crying with dry eyes, Chugalim burst 
through the crowd and gathered in her 
own. 

Half carried between Horton and Wil- 
cox, Eric reeled to his turf hut. He had 
forgotten his revolver. Anyway, he lacked 
strength to take it back if Roy chose to 
keep it. His mind was like a lighthouse in 
fog. He scarcely knew who walked beside 
him. At last he found himself on his own 
pallet, too tired to rise and lock the door 
behind his departed friends — too dulled 
to care whether his enemies stole upon 
him in his unguarded hour and put out 
his flickering light. . . . 

NAN had not followed her friends home. 
Wind-wearied, and buffeted by an inner 
storm, she had crept into a cavelike hole in 
the bank, for a brief rest. Shivering, she 
crouched down and buried her face in her 
hands. When she looked up, Fireheart's 
slanted eyes were peering into her own. 

"You mighty big fool," the squaw told 
her somberly. "White Chief mighty tired 
—sick— go lie in hut. Why you no go with 
him, lie beside him, hold him in arms? He 
no love you?" 

"Yes . . ." The white girl's Hps 
trembled; Fireheart saw them. "He does 
love me." 

"He love you -he want you — still you 
no go. He no love Fireheart — think she 
ugly squaw— but if he call me, Fireheart 
come quick. No lie beside him —no hold 
him in arms — just sit by him, bring him 
food, watch over him while he sleep." 

Nan leaned forward, holding her breath. 
"But I thought you hated him!" 

The squaw's ink-pool eyes shifted right 
and left. "Love, it like grass — cut off, 
stamp down, always grow again in first 
rain. You see him fight boorga, save little 
girl he not even know, make squaws' 
heart jump in mouth, salty tears flow and 
burn. But what you do, girl he love? You 
no go, get in arms, feel lucky! You snap 
finger, think about Roy. You heap big 
fool!" 

The white girl rose gravely; startled, 
Fireheart, too, stood erect. "I am a fool, 
Fireheart, but not in any way you can 
understand," she said in low, resonant 
tones. A dim smile played over her wistful 
mouth. "I'm going to go now — to Eric's 
arms." 

She turned and strode away, into the 
teeth of the gale. The fire in the squaw's 
eyes burned out, leaving them like char- 
coal in rain, as she stared after the wind- 
buffeted form. But Nan had not told her 
true— she did not head straight for Eric's 
hut. A lingering sense of obligation to Roy 
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made her go to him first — to tell him her 
decision and give him one last chance to 
plead his cause. 

Harried and hustled by the wind, she 
flung open his door without knocking. But 
she stopped at the threshold, alive to some 
deep drama moving here, when Roy looked 
up and met her gaze. On his face was a 
look she had never seen before -at once 
grim, jubilant, masterful. What had 
changed him so? In one glance, she found 
the answer. His arm had dropped to his 
side, and in his hand he held Eric's re- 
volver. 

Staring, she crept farther into the room. 
"Where did you get that?" 

"Eric handed it to me — the fool— be- 
fore he went after Chikak." 

"What are you going to do with it?" 

"I'm going to keep it." Roy's tone was 
rough and strong. "What do you think 
I'm going to do with it — give it back?" 

Her heart glowed with swift anger. "He 
trusted you with it. You can't betray that 
trust!" 

"Can't I? We'll see. Talk to Eric about 
trusts, not to me. Have you ever known 
me to be turned aside by anything but a 
cold fact?" 

No, she never had. He was only being 
true to himself. Yet her eyes grew hard 
and bright. 

"Does anyone else know you have it?" 

"Sandomar knows. His eyes are quick 
— he must have seen Eric pass it to me. 
But no matter— I intend to publish the 
fact this evening." 

"Do you mean — you're going to take 
command?" She spoke very quietly. 

"I mean nothing else. Why not? Do 
you think for a minute I can't do what 
Eric did, and do it better? I 've never had a 
chance — that's all. I'm not one to ignore 
facts— to attempt the impossible — but now 
the main fact is in my hand! My turn has 
come. Eric's reign is over." 

"What if he tries to take the gun?" 

"He won't try it, in the first place. It 
was his whole strength - and he let it go. 
If he does try it, I'll give him one in the leg." 

SHE did not question this grim declara- 
tion. She knew that Roy had had mili- 
tary training and was a cool, quick shot. 
"You won't go that far!" she warned. "If 
you do, you'll have to shoot me, too." 

"That's plain drivel, Nan. Anyway, 
there'll be no revolt. The king is dead- 
long live the king." 

He spoke with hard humor, yet she 
knew by the glitter of his eyes that he was 
coldly exultant, bitterly in earnest. "The 
new administration is going to be based on 
facts, not fancies," he went on rapidly. 
"The head's going to rule the heart — and 
pretty sentiments will be kicked into a 
cocked hat. I'll handle Sandomar, all 
right. He knows that to the victor belong 
the spoils. And I'll force the Aleuts to 
break their taboo and go for help. With 
fair luck, we can be back in civilization be- 
fore next spring." 

"Home again?" The girl drew a long, 
troubled breath. "I wouldn't let you be- 
tray Eric even if you could put me in my 
own house tomorrow." 

"In your own house— or in mine!" He 
strode toward her and took her hand in a 
strong grip. He swayed toward her — 
kissed her lips. "You must come to me, 
now. We'll make our vows in the queer 
little chapel. What do you say?" 



"I say— that I'm still going to choose 
Eric. I'm going to stand by him." 

"Dearest little fool !" Roy smiled master- 
fully. "But you'll soon see the light. Now, 
take it easy, while I look over this gun. 
Eric said to examine it before I fired it. 
I suppose he wanted to be sure I'd get 
the hang of it." 

He began to unscrew the ramrod from 
beneath the barrel. Forgotten, Nan 
walked to the open door and stood gazing 
out at the gale-swept moors. Vainly she 
tried to untangle reality from illusion. 

AT LAST she was called from her 
■* * thoughts by movements at the door 
of the kashga. Eric's enemies were mass- 
ing there, and she sensed something omi- 
nous in their quick gestures, their crouched 
bodies. Presently Sandomar wheeled, 
Garge at his flank, and led his pack down 
the village row. 

Nan watched him with the narrowed 
gaze of a hunter. He did not move fast, 
but in an odd shuffle, somehow violent and 
terrible. His head was thrown forward — 
he suggested an old ape. Instantly she 
knew that the truce of the storm was over. 

She turned with a choked cry: "Roy!" 

"What is it!" 

His hoarse tone arrested the frantic 
sweep of her gaze and made her postpone 
everything, for a brief second, while she 
scanned his face. It was not the same she 
had seen ten minutes before. The pride, 
the mastery, the exultation that had 
shaken her so had passed like a flame; it 
was turning gray as ashes. 

Why? He had not seen the charge up 
the village row toward Eric's hut. Why 
did he stare so blankly at the revolver in 
his hand? 

"Now's your chance," she implored, 
with a swift instinct to encourage him. 
"Those brutes are going after Eric — cut 
them off, and show them who's master — " 

But he stood like a figure on a totem 
pole. "I can't . . . you don't under- 
stand . . 

The dull voice made her flesh crawl. 
"Oh, Roy — don't fail me! There isn't a 
moment to lose — " 

But he only shook his head, baffled . . . 
impotent. . . . 

Desperate, she ran toward him, snatch- 
ing for the revolver. She expected him to 
cling to it, but his hand opened like a 
fainting man's. She caught the weapon- 
shrieked — and sped out the door. 

Sandomar's crew had not yet passed the 
hut. They saw her dash out in front of 
them, the weapon gleaming in her hand, 
and fly down the row to Eric's door. Cry- 
ing, she burst into the shadowy room and 
dropped to her knees beside the prone 
figure on the pallet. 

"Sandomar's coming," she gasped, as 
she held out the revolver. 

Eric was still in the stupor of fatigue, his 
face like plaster. Could he rally to meet 
this emergency? She did not guess — she 
knew! 

A moment before she had seen a manly 
countenance change to a death mask at the 
shadow of physical danger. Now she saw 
the phenomenon reversed. The sagging 
muscles of Eric's face flexed like live 
rubber; the dead eyes filled with light. In 
one bound, bold and free as a salmon's, 
he was on his feet. The next, he was in the 
doorway — deadly cool, sinister, dominant. 

But only the wind rushed in at him. 
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Sandomar and his crew had stopped when 
they guessed Nan's purpose, massing like 
wolves in snow at the distant glimmer of a 
rifle barrel, and when Eric showed himself, 
their crouched figures straightened. For a 
few tense seconds they eyed him sullenly; 
then Garge's squirrel mouth widened in a 
grin and his hand rose in a jaunty salute. 
Staying well out of Sandomar's reach, he 
led the retreat. 

Eric and Nan lingered in the doorway. 
He seemed puzzled by her pallor — not the 
bleach of fear, but a white light beating 
from within. But her manner was sober 
rather than jubilant. 

"Thanks for bringing me the gun," he 
said in the long silence. 

"Roy didn't want to keep it. . . . I gave 
him a chance, but he didn't take it." 

Eric nodded. "He didn't tell you why, 
did he?" 

"No. I s'pose he thought that you could 
do more with it." 

"His turn will come later — when we're 
back in civilization — and I'm skipper of a 
tramp steamer wallowing in the trough of 
the Atlantic." There had been a trace of 
bitterness in his tone, but it faded away as 
Nan's gaze locked on his. "Anyway, I'm 
glad he doesn't want my job here. It gives 
me the joy of protecting you." 

Something in her look made his words 
trail away. He took a quick step forward 
and clasped her hand. 

"His turn won't come later," she mur- 
mured. 

"What is it, Nan?" 

"I've made up my mind at last." 

There was still no exultation in her face, 
only peace — relief — sober satisfaction. 

"I don't dare believe — " he began, 
dazed. 

She swayed toward him and kissed him 
gently, without fire, on the mouth. "You 
can believe it, Eric. I've come to you to 
stay. I want you for my mate." 

V\ 7HEN she went to Roy and blurted 
" ▼ out the news, he took it in good part. 
"I must say I expected it. Naturally, it 
was Forlorn Island that won you, not 
Eric, but if you see you've made a mis- 
take — back in civilization — you can get 
out of it simply enough." 

"This won't be a trial marriage," she 
told him soberly. "It's the real thing." 

"All marriages are trials, these days. 
The institution of divorce is an open ad- 
mission of that fact." He smiled kindly. 
"I don't blame you a bit, Nan. You're not 
in love with Eric — don't try to tell me you 
are. You want a mate, and I admit he's 
the logical man. He's all right, too, I tell 
you— a gentleman. I hand it to him for 
what he's put over here — I admit now I 
couldn't have begun to do it. You'll re- 
spect him — have a happy time with him — 
be queen of the island." 

Her fine brows knitted; she did not like 
this faint praise. "Is that all you have to 
say?" 

"One thing more." His tone grew 
solemn; her anger gave way to deep pride. 
"I'll be best man, if you wish. I bear no ill 
will to Eric — he won you fairly. And when 
you get home, and find there is no longer 
any bond between you — all you need do is 
let me know. I'll want you always." 

Mother Horton was jubilant at the tid- 
ings. "Most sensible thing I ever heard of 
you doing," she chirped. "You'll know 
now how much more fun it is to marry an 



ancestor than a descendant — a man who 
has his place to make, like the one I chose, 
instead of a fellow with nothing to gain and 
everything to lose." 

Nan's father looked at her, dazed. "I 
won't oppose you, Nan," came the falter- 
ing tones she had heard so often of late. 
"Eric's a good man, I know — and I think 
he can protect you better than Roy. True, 
I'd hoped you'd choose a man of great 
name — but everything is swept away — we 
must meet conditions as they are." 

"I'd like to know where you'd find a 
greater name than Ericssen," Mother Hor- 
ton put in loyally. "One of 'em was the 
first conqueror of America — when the Hor- 
tons were probably pulling a wooden plow 
in a Saxon field." 

r PHE ceremony began at twilight the 
day following the storm. By Nan's 
wish it was in harmony with the simplicities 
of Forlorn Island — no flowers, no Aleut 
feast, naught but the ancient rite of the 
Greek Church, as passed down by word of 
mouth from ancient days. The only wit- 
nesses were Nan's own party. Fireheart, 
so white she could well be taken for the 
paleface she longed to be, her eyes shining 
like a dying moth's, pronounced the charms 
in slow, guttural tones. 

When Fireheart had finished the Rus- 
sian service, Eric turned to Nan with a look 
that made her gasp. "Nan, do you take 
me for your husband — to love — to honor — 
to obey — for richer or poorer — for better 
or for worse?" he asked solemnly. 

She hesitated briefly; then her gaze met 
his with steadfast strength. "I do." 

There fell a long silence. The witnesses 
held their breath. At last her low voice 
streamed into the hush: 

"Eric, do you take me for your wife — to 
love— to cherish — to protect?" 

"I do." 

But neither had said "Till death do us 
part." Not only Roy noticed this, but 
Nan, too — and she was ashamed that her 
mind should seize upon the fact and store 
it away. 

By the island custom, instituted by a 
long-dead Russian priest, Fireheart should 
now kiss the bride and groom on the cheek. 
From some deep need of her heart, she 
varied this custom tonight. Swaying 
toward Eric, she fiercely pressed her lips to 
his. Then with a squawlike grunt, she 
wheeled and trudged from the room. 

Only a moment later Eric and Nan were 
left alone, with the faded icon, the tar- 
nished candlestick, and the flickering, in- 
constant shadows of the lamp, prophetic on 
the floor. 

At Kanak's death, Tugat, his widow, 
had moved in with her people, leaving 
vacant a large two-room barabara. To 
this the pair came in the first starlight — ■ 
hand in hand, quietly but with no mis- 
givings, naturally as mated sea gulls fly- 
ing to the nest. When Eric had lighted the 
oil lamp in the larger of the two rooms and 
bolted the door, he turned to find Nan 
watching him with a contented smile. 

This was home. It was good to shut out 
the haunted dark. She and Eric were tried 
comrades — he would respect her rights, 
meet her more than halfway in everything. 
A sweet sense of security swept over her, 
unknown in all the days of her exile. She 
smiled at Eric's efforts to make the best of 
the rough fare — clean pelts on the floor; 
wooden stools; her own hand bag, contain- 
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• This scientific method 
kills the queen and entire 
colony — right in the nest! 



ANTROL is easy to use... permanent... 
economical . . . proved in over a million 
homes . . . safe around children or pets. 

Consists of tiny glass jars, from which 
worker ants carry a special Antrol Syrup 
to their nests for food. The whole ant fam- 
ily is killed right at the source— the only 
possible way to rid your house or garden 
of this pest! 

Get Antrol today from your drug, hard- 
ware, or seed store. If it can't supply you, 
write name and address on margin of this 
ad, giving dealer's name. Mail to Antrol 
Laboratories, Inc., Dept. 18, 
651 Imperial St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. We will send instructive 
amphlet on pest control and re- 
fer you to nearest Antrol dealer. 

FOR quick, temporary relief from Ants 
and Hoai-hes, use Antrol Ant and Kouck 
Powder_"kills by contact." Ideal for 
camps, apartments, etc. At your dealer's 
in the improved shaker-top can. 



ANTRO 

Kills Ants in the Nest 
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won't worry 
now" 

Your children are safe in the 
water with a genuine Miller 

STAY-A-FLOAT 

Patent applied for 

T?ILLED with Private Estate Japara Ka- 
r pok, four times more buoyant than 
cork, the Stay-a-Float is dependable safety. 
Brings ease of mind to parents. Punctures 
will not harm because not inflated. Helps 
teach children to swim. Safety in canoe. 
Endorsed by physical instructors. Approved 
by Parents Magazine and Child Life. 

Gay, fast colors — red, green, blue, white, orange, 
olive drab. Adjustable shoulder straps, strong web- 
bing ties, rust-proof buckles. Repeated use will not 
injure. Just dry in the sun. 

Four Sizes — No. for ages 2 to 4. No. 1 — 4 to 7. 
No. 2 — 7 to 12 years. No. 3 — 12 to l.S years. Price 
$2.00 each. If your dealer can't supply wil! send 
postpaid. Specify size and color. 
The American Pad & Textile Co., Greenfield, O. 

Makers of Life Save I 'esls for A dults.Life Save Cushions, 
Sleeping Bags and Sun-Mat Beach Rolls 

I he Amcrii.ui l';i:l & 1 cxtik Ca. 
.Dept. L, Greenfield, Ohio. 

Enclosed S (S2.00 each) for STAY-A-FLOAT, 

Sizes Color 

(Write name and address on margin) 
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ing her few treasures salvaged from the 
wreck, waiting for her in the adjoining 
room. 

He unstrapped his revolver, hung it on 
the wall in easy reach, than drew her gently 
to him. "You're tired, aren't you, Nan?" 

"We've had two trying days." 

"I'm going to keep you up only a min- 
ute — just long enough to ask you a ques- 
tion — then you can curl up in there, on the 
sealskins." 

The tenderness in his voice and gaze 
touched her profoundly. She cared for him 
more than ever. "What is it, Eric?" 

"I think I already know the answer — 
but I want to be sure. Do you love me?" 

She looked into his steadfast eyes a long 
time before she ventured a reply: "I'm so 
fond of you, Eric . . . more fond of you 
every minute. But I don't think it's the 
real thing — yet. You want me to be 
honest, don't you?" 

"And the real reason you married me 
was so I can protect you? Because you 
had to make a choice between Roy and 
me?" 

"I think that had a great deal to do with 
it." Her gaze fell. 

"But perhaps you will learn to love me, 
soon — as I love you?" 

She pressed his hand against her breast. 
"Very soon, I think- if you'll just let me 
learn it in my own way— my own time. 
Just be tender with me, Eric." 

"I'm not one to drive a hard bargain, 
Nan," he told her in his slow, grave way. 
"You will be safer as my wife, but that 
safety does not carry with it — a price." He 
kissed her hand. 

Her eyes looked like starlit crystal pools 
surrounded by dark rushes. "You will 
wait for me— to learn to love you?" 

"There is your room." He motioned 
over her shoulder. "You'll find a new bolt 
on the door. Go in it when you like." 

TVDUBTING himself and his creed — 
cursing the idealism that kept him 
from his heart's fulfillment - Eric lingered 
alone by the flickering lamp. His exalta- 
tion of the previous hour had burned to 
ashes. He made no move toward bed. At 
last he rose from his stool, yearning toward 
Nan's doorway . . . half crossed the 
room . . . his heart was racing. . . . 

But the way was not open. What he had 
fancied was lasting peace was only an 
hour's armistice — a breathing spell in the 
thick of the fight. To the victor belong the 
spoils— but the enemy was not destroyed, 
merely hard pressed. 

There was a sudden violent shock, like 
an earthquake, leaping through the turf 
walls and under his feet. He had time only 
to raise his eyes when the dome of the roof 
collapsed in ruin, and a two- hundred- 
pound boulder crashed through and thun- 
dered to the floor. 

It was like a cold meteor hurled from the 
sky. The wind of its fall was an icy blast 
on Eric's face, and the abysmal horror of 
the thing rustled up the hair of his head. 
It struck the driftwood block where he had 
just been sitting, crushing it into the earth. 

Death had missed him by two paces, but 
he had not come through unscathed. The 
shock to his nerves and heart was of stun- 
ning force; besides, a block of turf had 
struck his head, making him reel against 
the wall. The room was streaked with 
fire. Nan, springing up with a scream in 
i the doorway, divined the truth at once. 



An implacable enemy had carried the 
stone onto the roof of the barabara — with 
his unnatural strength tugging it to the 
very dome. Through a crack between the 
blocks of turf, or a loophole bored out be- 
forehand, he had located Eric's position; 
then he had lifted the savage missile high 
in his simian arms and hurled it down. 

DUT this was only the beginning. Events 
swept on with the fatal momentum of a 
snowslide. The surprise attack had already 
staggered the victim; before he could begin 
to recover, a second blow fell. It was like a 
bayonet rush after artillery barrage. 

Peering down through the yawning hole, 
the attacker saw he had missed his mark. 
Howling, he plunged through; and the 
further collapse of the roof under his feet 
shot him into the room with a violence only 
second to his thunderbolt. Nan saw him 
like a figure in a bad dream among the fall- 
ing clods and dust— bulging teeth bared, 
neck swollen and arms misshapen by the 
flexing of great muscles, deep-set eyes blaz- 
ing tigerlike in the flickering light. His 
leap, too, was more like a tiger's than a 
man's, and she expected a jackal to come 
creeping after. 

Eric made one hopeless effort to defend 
himself. He lunged out from the wall, but 
his movements lacked their familiar lithe- 
ncss and panther power. The fight ended 
before it began. Sandomar's arm stretched 
slow and long, an odd, raking blow with 
open palm and hooked fingers. Eric was 
hurled back against the wall, only to wilt 
to the floor. 

Nan screamed with all her breath. To 
see the vigor and strength she knew so well 
utterly fail, to behold the splendid muscles 
quiver and go slack like a speared seal's, 
broke her last grip on reality. The rest was 
a dark fantasy that made a blind spot in 
her brain. She could recall it only in 
broken fragments — Eric's dull open eyes 
. . . the curious swirl of Sandomar's wiry 
hair . . . the lamp flickering from the 
wind of his violence. . . . 

Yet a mind within her mind kept fight- 
ing cool and strong. Her screaming 
stopped with a rattle — her hand flashed to 
her mouth. ... If she attracted Sando- 
mar's eye her only hope of saving Eric and 
herself was lost. . . . She watched him in 
frozen silence, but he did not turn his 
head. 

She had forgotten. He was deaf! She 
must not forget this again. It was his one 
weakness. Her eyes began to recede far 
into their sockets. Their light grew steely 
and gray. 

Sandomar stood leaning over Eric, 
watching him as a cat watches a stunned 
mouse. It was a jungle posture impelled 
by a jungle instinct— nothing he had ever 
done had shown the subhuman workings 
of his mind better than this vigilant and 
deadly scrutiny of his fallen prey. There 
was no hatred, a purely human emotion, in 
his heart; otherwise he would have quickly 
seized the chance to crush Eric's skull. His 
rage was impersonal, like that of a grizzly 
bear for a steel trap just gnawed from his 
paw. And the one thing that prolonged 
Eric's life was that he made not the slight- 
est motion. Perhaps some lingering sixth 
sense bade him lie still; possibly he was too 
far gone to raise his hand. At the first stir, 
Sandomar's quivering maul would have 
lashed down. 

Slowly his guard dropped. His tense 



form relaxed a little as he saw that his prey 
lay helpless. 

"You cheated us, eh?" he mumbled in 
his low-pitched monotone. "You didn't 
take the girl, after all. Now I'll take her, 
but I'll have the gun first." 

He began to grope at Eric's hip. Failing 
to find the weapon, he patted Eric's side, 
breast, the pocket of his blue coat. . . . 
Behind him, in the dark doorway, Nan's 
fainting heart swelled and grew strong. 

Where was his revolver? Her mind 
moved clear and sure. Instantly she re- 
membered seeing Eric unstrap the weapon 
and hang it up. Peering feverishly, she 
saw its blue-steel barrel catch the lamp- 
gleam on the opposite wall. 

She began to stalk across the room be- 
hind Sandomar's back. Even now it was 
hard to remember that he was deaf — that 
she need not guard against sound but only 
against the flick of her shadow on the floor 
—that she had best run before he turned 
his head, saw her, and reached for her with 
his terrible arms. Steady and straight her 
hand sped; her fingers clasped the butt. 
Stealing back two strides, till she was di- 
rectly behind her enemy, she slowly raised 
the barrel until she saw his bullethead over 
the sights. 

She must not miss the first shot! Never 
in her life was she so cool, so steady. She 
deliberately chose his head for her target 
rather than his back — to destroy his brain, 
to make him fall like Swede had fallen, 
lest he break Eric's neck in his dying 
struggle. 

Even the frantic yell above her head did 
not throw off her aim. . . . 

"Behind you, Sandy!" It was a shrill cry 
of utter terror and futility. 

It was Garge, on the way to overtake 
his runaway mate, thrusting his head 
through the gaping hole in the roof. In 
one glance he took in the still figure in the 
white parka, the lifted steady wrist, the 
leveled barrel that never twinkled in the 
light, and its certain target beyond — and 
he never dared dream but that he had come 
too late. He saw Nan's finger jerk back 
against the trigger. . . . 

Again that futile click! When she heard 
it — when Sandomar did not crash — the 
fire and powder of her life seemed to fail 
too. Her spirit threshed in its moorings as 
though it would break free, and the room 
turned black before her eyes. 

The rest was confusion — whirlwind — 
chaos. Shrieking, she pulled the trigger 
again and again. Warned by a swirl in the 
air, Sandomar looked up — saw her — came 
lunging; at the same instant Garge pitched 
down into the room. Only because the 
jackal fell in the tiger's way, throwing him 
headlong, did she escape his maul. In the 
second's respite, she dropped the useless 
weapon, threw back the bolt of the door, 
and fled down the village row. 

AS THE clouds drifted from Eric's mind 
and the light crept back into his eyes, 
he saw Sandomar rear up and peer after 
Nan, then kick Garge out of the way, and 
recover the gun. He must have seen Nan's 
futile effort to fire it, because he handled 
it with simian curiosity, holding it close 
to his eyes. Pointing at the floor, he pulled 
the trigger. As the hammer clicked, he 
grunted in brute wonder. 

"The thing won't shoot," he muttered to 
himself. 

It was a strange anticlimax. Forgetting 
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his late victim, the ungainly figure squatted 
on the floor and began to unscrew the ram- 
rod. As in a grotesque dream, Eric saw 
Garge clamber to his knees, and come 
creeping near to watch. Their heads were 
close together as Sandomar worked out 
one of the cartridges and held it to the 
light. 

Grunting, he pulled back the hammer 
to look at the breech. Then he raised 
his head and blinked at Eric across the 
room. 

"You cheated us with this thing, too," 
he said in his dead monotone. 

Anything might have happened next — a 
surge of rage —violence — but what did 
happen was impossible, incredible. Sando- 
mar looked from Eric to the weapon, then 
threw back his head with a hoarse bellow of 
laughter. His big hands snatched at his 
ribs; his mouth gaped wide as the in- 
human bay rang through the ruined roof 
far into the silence of the night. 

It stopped as suddenly as it began. "He's 
all right, that fellow," he told Garge. "Kept 
us marching around like school children 
for three months with a gun that won't 
shoot." He started, bit his lip, and turned 
to Eric with a malignant grin. "It was a 
good joke you played. Now I'm going to 
play one on you." 

"pRIC gave no outward sign, but in his 
inner mind he turned on the tap of his 
emergency strength. Still half paralyzed 
from the blow he had received, he called 
on all the battered forces of his brain, 
nerve, and sinew to prepare for a last 
charge. Sandomar's jests would be worse 
than his furies. 

"You think this gun's no good, but I'm 
going to show you it's good enough to kill a 
man," Sandomar went on quietly. 

He looked at the pearl handle, ribbed 
with steel. It suited him, so he grasped the 
barrel in his huge palm. With his left hand 
flat on the floor in an ape posture, he 
started to roll forward. 

Eric's brain gave a signal. The strong 
wrench of his will somehow hurled him to 
his feet. At the same instant, Sandomar 
heaved erect with dog-fangs bared and 
arms spread wide. Drawing a knife that 
made little wicked lightnings in the 
shadows, Garge leaped to cut off the vic- 
tim's escape. 

But Eric did not jump the way they ex- 
pected; neither did he back to the wall to 
fight. He had only one chance, and he 
played it with all the innate valor of his 
soul. Weaving to avoid Sandomar's rush, 
he sprang toward the oil lamp. He would 
have picked it up and hurled it, if he could, 
but the quarters were too close. Instead 
he kicked it over. There was one instant's 
brilliant glare, revealing all three antago- 
nists in frozen motion, then the room went 
inky black. 

Sandomar was deaf. He lived by light. 
When it went out, it was as if he had died— 
a rattle rose in his throat and he could not 
move a finger. Now was the time to dis- 
patch him, provided Eric had a weapon 
and could first kill Garge. But Garge 
slashed right and left, cursing — and Eric's 
hands were empty. He must run — to live 
and fight again. 

Ducking low, slinking along the wall, 
he made for the open door. A second later 
the night wind was in his face, and he was 
free. . . . 

(To be continued) 
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Ends Eye Irritation 

due to sun, wind and dust 

Don't be troubled this summer by eye irrita- 
tion resulting from exposure to sun, wind 
and dust. It's quite needless when a few 
drops of soothing, cooling Murine will end 
the discomfort instantly and prevent an un- 
sightly bloodshot condition. 

This 35-year-old lotion is the favorite eye 
clearer and brightener of the most famous 
stage and screen stars. Used daily, it keeps 
the eyes always clear, hright and alluring. 
150 applications cost only 60c at drug and 
department stores. Contains no belladonna! 
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MAKE THIS TEST! Drop Murine in one eye 
only .... then note how clearer and brighter 
it becomes and how very muck better it feels! 
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FOOT FATIGUE 

-SORENESS RELIEVED 

Shoes that press, rub or pinch 
the feet quickly fatigue t hem- 
make them sore and hot. Dr. 
SchoU'sAntisep tic Foot Powder 
ends all that instantly. Makes 
walking a pleasure. Its medic- 
inal properties relieve tired 
feet and excessive perspiration 
— eliminate foot odors. Keeps 
feet cool, dry. At all drug and 
shoe stores — 35c. 

Scholl's POWDER 
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Here's an amazing beauty shampoo that cleans 
the hair and scalp as no other shampoo does. In a 
few minutes, right in your own home, a trial will 
prove how quickly it brings out the natural loveliness 
and lustre of your hair. More important, Fitch's 
Shampoo dissolves and removes every particle of 
dandruff in one application, under a Money- 
Back Guarantee. 

Fitch's Shampoo lathers freely in hard or soft 
water. No vinegar or other after rinse required. 
And Fitch's is as good for blondes as for brunettes. 
Try this guaranteed shampoo today. 

Special Money-Saving Offer 

A 25c bottle of Fitch's Ideal Hair 
Tonic (especially good for dry or 
tender scalps) FREE with the 
purchase of a 75c bottle of Fitch's 
Shampoo. A complete scalp treat- 
ment — shampoo, tonic and dressing. 

Get your combination package 
todayl At all drug and department 
stores, barber and beauty shops. 

W. FITCH CO., Des Moines, Iowa 

t^F^S- I *A Dandruff 





BOYS! 

Here's an opportunity for you 
to earn your own spending 
^ L money each week, and also 
get dandy prizes. Represent 
The American Magazine, 
Woman's Home Companion, and 
Collier's, The National Weekly, in your 
town. Let me tell you how. 

JimThayer, Depl. A-44, TheCrowell Pub. Co., Springfield, Ohio 
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Address _ 

Town State 
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1 YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
150 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 
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End Corn Pains 

Instantly with Wizard Improved 
Com 1'iids. Cushioned, but not bulky. 
Oh, so comfortable. Treated with 

mercurochrome (HW&D). Soft, luc 
and 35c pftckw- FREE SAMPLE, 

WizardCo. 1630Locust. St. Louis Mo. 
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including myself. It's no work; fact is, 
you'll get paid for a free ride." 

Men waited alertly the next day as the 
Maru Yioshi warped to her pier. Hatches 
were already open. With the securing of 
the hawsers, men swarmed aboard the 
ship, dropping into her hold. The boom 
swung, winches rattled, the sling swept 
over her side and downward. Imme- 
diately trucks began to clatter across the 
docks, through the loading sheds and over 
steel plates into specially built baggage 
cars; loading progressed simultaneously for 
the entire ten-car train. In the midst of 
the activity, with a gun at his belt, was 
Jack Hailey. 

Two hours went by in driving effort, in- 
cessant clatter. A switch engine coupled 
on and steamed its impatience. Trainmen 
compared watches. The last compact bale 
was stacked. The conductor's arm rose 
and fell. 

"Highball *er out to the yards and get 
going!" a yardmaster shouted. 

A big "Pacific" type locomotive, waiting 
at the yards, took the place of the switch 
engine. Two short blasts sounded, and the 
big "Pacific," heading the first silk train of 
a new era, wheeled out of the yards and 
through the slowly rising country toward 
the entrance of Fraser Canon. 

Gradually a slow roll came into the move- 
ment of the train, like the first effects of the 
waves of an open sea. Jack Hailey went 
into the combination coach, fitted with 
seats and standee bunks of the army type. 
Chief Bangor staggered away from the 
little gasoline cooking plate, splashing 
black tea from an unsteady cup. 

"That hogger thinks he's hauling the 
mail," he said. 

The conductor grunted : 

"Got to. Schedule calls for three hours 
and twenty-one minutes into Balkan 
Bar." 

The speed of the train increased; the 
view from the windows became a blur; the 
coach rocked and swayed; on curves it 
seemed to rise on one side as though the 
wheels were being lifted from the rails. A 
sickening sensation shot through Hailey. 
The old feel of responsibility which had 
finally kept him out of the engine cab had 
returned; mentally he was on the seat box 
again, worrying about a hundred eventu- 
alities. It was tough work up there in the 
cab on such a trip as this. 

r "PHEY reached Balkan Bar. The guards 
dropped from the combination car vesti- 
bule and scattered themselves along the 
train. Three of them lounged ; Jack Hailey 
stood intent. A big relief "Pacific," alive 
with power, was shunted into the place of 
the other engine. Time was precious; this 
was merely a divisional pause for safety 
before the mad journey began anew. Up 
went the conductor's arm, and down again ; 
a whitish-gray column shot from the engine 
stack. 

"Two minutes late," muttered Hailey. 

Night came. The rear brakeman, the 
conductor, and the twoother guards started 
a game of pitch. Hailey sat apart, listening 
for the sound of the whistle, the rumble of 
culverts, the concentration of noise as they 
swept close to rocky, mountain walls. 



Kirlocks Junction was passed; with a fresh 
engine and train crew, the desperate run 
proceeded to Red River. 

Another division came and went. Then 
sunrise on high-flung hills. A long whistle 
sounded from the engine. Brakes tight- 
ened, eased, and tightened again. The con- 
ductor hurried to the vestibule, to lean far 
out, with arm extended for orders, handed 
up on a hoop by a station operator. He 
came back disgustedly. 

"Slow orders. Couple of clay slides re- 
ported from Hastings Head." 

Hailey turned angrily. 

"That knocks the schedule." 

"Better knock a schedule than put a 
train down the bank." 

"Sure," agreed the ex-engineman; a 
strange note in his voice surprised him. 

The train slowed at Hastings Head, 
moved cautiously through dragging min- 
utes; then again the frenzy of speed began. 
And Hailey thrilled to it. 

' I 'HE silker thundered into Jackson Park, 
*• fifteen hours from Vancouver by this 
fast schedule, and shrieked its way out for 
Bedford. Grade still confronted it; it was 
impossible here to make up time. But at 
last the engine tipped over the brow of 
the final hill; Hailey heard a slight hiss of 
air, followed immediately by an easing, as 
the hoghead kicked off his brakes and let 
'er roll. Only then did he seek his bunk. 

But at Edmonton he awoke, to take his 
place on guard, scowling with the knowl- 
edge that with flat prairies stretching for 
hundreds of miles, there had been a heavy 
addition to the penalty of lost time. 

"What was wrong with that hogger out 
of Bedford?" he asked. "We must be 
nearly an hour late." 

The chief looked over the top of yester- 
day's paper. 

"Probably slipped us some dam' grand- 
ma," he said. 

"Dead from the ankles up, when they've 
given him the railroad!" Hailey growled. 

After that, he was silent. But suddenly 
he became alert again with the realization 
of speed. A queer, galloping shudder had 
come into the train. Stations whisked 
past. Furrowed wheatfields revolved like 
tremendous disks. 

"We've got a hogger now !" he exclaimed. 
Two divisions farther on, he brought back 
the exultant word that they were now only 
a half-hour late on schedule. 

Winnipeg came and went, fifty-one hours 
out of Vancouver — a limited train requires 
at least eight hours more. The last of the 
prairies whirled into the background. The 
bush of eastern Manitoba moved in close 
to the right of way. Again slow orders held 
up the silker. Again it fought to regain its 
loss. There was a drive in Hailey's every 
movement now, like those of a man striv- 
ing vainly to aid a human being in diffi- 
culties. Once more night came, with the 
splash of rain against car windows. Again 
Hailey slept, only to awaken to disap- 
pointment. More slow orders, for soggy 
track and flooded culverts. They clashed 
onward to a divisional stop, now an hour 
and sixteen minutes late on schedule. 
Hailey turned to the chief, yawning in his 
bunk. 
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"Mind if I take the head end from here 
in? " 

"What for?" 

"We'll be getting to paved roads by 
morning. Somebody might decide they 
want a part of this silk." 

"Rhubarb!" growled the chief. Then, 
squinting, "Oh, all right; go ahead." 

Hailey trotted forward to the engine. 
The head brakeman nodded. The fireman 
ignored him. The hoghead reached for his 
whistle cord. They were away again. Pale 
with memory, Jack Hailey settled back 
against the coal gate doors, the old nervous 
intensity upon him, the watchfulness, the 
responsibility, even though another man's 
hand was on the throttle. 

"TNTO the dawn the engine clashed its 

way. The morning went by, in roaring, 
staggering speed. Seconds were clipped 
from the handicap, then minutes, one after 
another. Noon came and went. Over 
switches and frogs, past yard hogs and 
rattling lines of freight cars, the silker 
moved into the Tatico Yards, twenty-one 
minutes late on schedule, and with only a 
single division between this terminal and 
Boundary. 

There was a change of engines here. Jack 
Hailey slid out of the gangway to the 
ground and walked toward the rear as the 
relief engine coupled on. At the third car 
he turned with sudden interest. Standing 
beside the relief engine was an aged figure 
intent upon his sacred duties with a long- 
nosed oil can. Hailey moved forward — he 
began to run. 

" Pop ! " he called. Fogarty straightened, 
beaming his greeting. 

"The chief told you, eh? I put a wire 
through to him as soon as I knew I'd been 
the lucky bidder for the run." Then, with 
divination, "Oh, I guess he forgot it." 

Inadvertently he looked toward his 
engine. The younger man's eyes followed; 
instant rigidity shot through him. It was 
the 6103. But he only said: 

" I'm riding the head end into Customs 
with you." 

"Good," said Pop, and returned to his 
oiling. 

"Are you all right, Pop?" Hailey asked. 

There was a whiteness about the older 
man's skin, and heavy circles under tired 
eyes. He looked like a man far past seventy. 

"Oh, I was up all night," Pop said 
casually. "The old woman's pretty sick. 
But I feel great," he protested. "I'll get 
the baby into Boundary with a couple of 
minutes to throw away." 

But once the signal had sounded, once 
the crash of switch and frog had vanished 
into the smoothness of the main line, Jack 
Hailey rocked against the coal gate and 
wondered. The man on the seat box 
seemed ancient; no longer was there a 
sturdy red in his wrinkled neck; it was 
leaden gray. His hand on the throttle was 
lined with blue veins. Hailey glanced 
toward the fireman. If anything happened 
to Pop, that dumbhead couldn't make the 
time. And this was the 6103! 

More, he knew that something was al- 
ready happening. He alone could see it, he 
who had worshiped this old man from child- 
hood. Pop wasn't hooking open the 
throttle in a way to gain time. He seemed 
unable to force himself to take chances on 
the curves. He didn't kick loose the brakes 
with the proper feel for swiftly regained 
+ + • 



speed. This was old territory to him. 
Every tree and bush told him that Pop 
wasn't making the time! 

A half-hour went by; not a minute had 
been gained. At last Fogarty appealingly 
turned his face, ghastly gray, toward the 
younger man. The fireman was busy at 
the stoker valve, the brakeman occupied 
with the blur of scenery. It was a useless 
appeal; for Pop to quit his throttle in this 
emergency would be confession to cause 
far more interest from higher-ups than he 
desired. This was the best roadbed on the 
system, there could be little excuse if Pop 
didn't roll in on time. But Hailey knew he 
could not aid. This was the 6103. 

The younger engineman leaned back 
against the coal gate, weak, tired. But 
suddenly he straightened. Let it be the 
6103 ! Let it be a hundred 6103's, each with 
a worse history. Shopmen had made her 
perfect. Trackwalkers guarded her thun- 
derous path. There were orders which he 
must watch, but there were also four others 
to help him. Suddenly the subconscious 
confidence which had been piling up all 
across the continent surged into realiza- 
tion. No longer did he feel that the man in 
the cab was alone; there were hundreds, 
thousands behind him, bracing him with 
the precaution and precision of ceaseless 
workers, in yards, in offices, on track, at 
telephones and telegraph keys, in round- 
houses and shops. Once more Pop Fogarty 
looked back. Hailey bent forward in mock 
agony, and rubbed his stomach. The old 
man caught the signal and nodded. An 
instant later he reeled out of his seat box. 

"I'm sick!" he groaned. 

The brakeman hurried to support him. 
The fireman lurched across the deck. But 
Hailey shot before him. 

"I'll take 'erl" he shouted. "You keep 
that steam up!" 

"You know it!" the dumbhead yelled in 
a tone of relief. He didn't want that 
throttle. 

JACK HAILEY'S left hand clawed up- 
ward as he wedged his tired body into 
the seat box. The stack began to bark 
with a new tone; soon it had blurred in a 
staccato reverberation to the impetus of 
swift-working steam. 

The stoker ground more fiercely. The 
roar of progress increased. Tremendous, 
lurching shudders ran through the 6103. 
Speed limits were off, clear signals showed 
ahead ; faster and still faster went the giant 
engine with its precious tonnage reeling in 
its wake. Slumped against the coal gate 
door, Pop Fogarty sneaked a glance out- 
ward at the constant swish of passing 
telegraph poles. Then he settled back in 
satisfaction. There were no worries now. 

At least, there were none until the next 
day, when the Brass Collar summoned him 
to inquire just how sick he'd been. He'd 
been deathly sick, said Pop Fogarty, but 
he felt fine now. Just something he'd 
eaten. And he left the office grinning. 

A week later, the 6103 wheeled out of 
Toronto, with the glare of an open fire box 
splashing its salmon red against a black 
sky as the Boundary Express began its 
journey of the night. A firm hand hooked 
the throttle a notch wider. Calm eyes 
watched the lane of light ahead. The fire- 
man glanced out his side of the cab. 
"Clear block!" he called. 
"Clear block!" answered Jack Hailey. 
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They Call Him "Crasy 1 



to take out any more insurance. Perhaps 
you have enough; maybe too much. But 
I would like to consult with you regarding 
your policies. If I think you have too 
much, I'll advise you to drop some of it." 

That said, mind you, in an era when 
practically every agent in America was 
advising clients to load to the limit. 

By dramatizing his actions, appealing to 
prospective clients in original ways, Pen- 
nock distinguished himself in his crowded 
field. 

You received a post card of congratula- 
tion from your insurance agent on your 
last birthday, didn't you? Pennock is 
credited with originating that business 
custom. It's just one of the little things 
he devised to help you remember him. 

Pennock's rise was so steady that he 
decided to establish his own agency. 

When great success came, Pennock re- 
membered the promise to help others made 
in his prayer on that rainy day in the mid- 
West. He tried to keep his word. "But I 
soon found," he said, "that writing checks 
for charities was a borcsome job -at least 
for me. Finally I discovered that I'd have 
to give myself if I wanted any happiness in 
this world." 

With that thought, Pennock took up a 
hobby. Quietly, without giving a full 
reason, he began to absent himself from 
his home on Sundays. When Mrs. Pen- 
nock, after their leisurely Sunday breakfast, 
had started to church, Pennock would get 
into his runabout and drive off from their 
country home near New York, saying, 
" I'm going to my office for a while." 

He told his family and associates that 
he preferred to be alone. 

But he wasn't alone. A strange assort- 
ment of persons began calling at his office 
Sunday mornings; and each Sunday noon 
he would lead a little procession out to 
lunch. One Sunday they would be stoop- 
shouldered, hesitant men. The next 
week, bright-eyed young men and women, 
not always too well clad. 

You've guessed it! 

"DF.NNOCK made a hobby of getting jobs 
J- for others, placing ex-convicts fresh from 
prison and youngsters striving for a foot- 
hold. 

For years his office has been a port of 
call for the despondent, those facing the 
future, seemingly, without hope. His 
method of aiding them is very simple — in 
the telling: 

First, he tries to discover what a person 
is best fitted for— "too many of us are 
round pegs in square holes;" then he tries 
to fire that person's imagination, so that he 
or she will plan what to do a year, two 
years hence, after getting work. 

"If people will think clearly, and act 
originally, the scrap's half won." 

There was the case of a little blue-eyed 
girl who came to his office last spring. 
Friends had directed her to him. 

Pennock was busy, and she was asked to 
wait. 

" I'm sorry — I can't wait -tell Mr. Pen- 
nock the rocks may not be there tonight." 

A wondering secretary took that message 
in. Pennock's voice boomed over the 
partition. 



(Continued from page 31) 

"Send her right in — this business can 
wait." 

It was rather a shabby girl who was 
ushered into his office — but one whose 
eyes still flashed fire. 

"I just wanted to tell you — " 

"Wait, wait!" Pennock commanded. 
"Sit down, child, and tell everything to an 
old man." 

"I — I want to work for somebody, Mr. 
Pennock — I'm broke— I—" 

"Where did you sleep last night?" he 
asked gently. 

A wan little smile played over her face. 
"That was what I wanted to tell you— on 
the rocks, up in Riverside Park. I had to 
sleep somewhere. But I'm — I'm afraid 
the rocks won't be there tonight." 

"And sleeping on the rocks — -" he be- 
gan, but she interrupted: 

"Oh, I didn't mind it, so much. There 
were stars up above me; and if I had been 
in a room, I wouldn't have seen them. And 
there was a gentle breeze through the 
trees — almost like music at times—" 

" Wait a minute!" Pennock commanded. 
"Did you ever write much?" 

" In college my themes — " 

"Fine! Now you sit still, right there, 
for two minutes." 

CEIZING his phone, he called a friend 
^ who was opening a real estate subdi- 
vision. His voice boomed over the line: 

"Bill, I've promised to do something 
for you, some day; I'm going to do it now. 
What you need, in opening that new 
group of home sites, is some attractive ad- 
vertising. . . . No, I'm not trying to sell 
you advertising. But I'm going to send a 
young lady to you— she's going to write 
some letters for you, old boy; letters to 
shut'ins in Manhattan, telling them how 
glorious it is to have a home where one 
can look up at night at the stars. The kind 
of letters that are going to sell your houses 
for you, Bill. 

"No, you can't see her today. She's 
busy in my office now. But I'll let you 
have her tomorrow. ... If I were you, 
I'd try to get her for about thirty dollars a 
week; that is, to start." 

Pennock hung up the receiver with a 
chuckle. 

"There you are, child! Now, first of all, 
I'm going to send you out to get — well, 
you and my stenographer better have 
luncheon. And this afternoon you come 
back here and read up on advertising — 
and then sit down and write a sample 
letter or two. And don't be afraid to tackle 
the job — just write something like you 
told me." 

Pennock so fired that girl's imagination 
that today she is a successful advertising 
writer — and still learning. Before, she 
was only a fair stenographer. 

"You understand, though, I'm no altru- 
ist in following this hobby of mine," Pen- 
nock explained to me. "I'm selfish. I get 
a thrill out of following it -and if it helps 
another chap, fine! I do not help people to 
do them good, but to be good to myself. 
By interesting myself in other people's 
problems, I find I am solving my own. 
I'm not a 'good man' at all. No crazy man 
can be an angel, can he?" 



Pennock admits disappointment, to a 
degree, in his hobby. 

" Today, my strongest enemies are 
among those I befriended. Human nature 
is that way; so many are inclined to bite 
the helping hand. But what if I am nipped 
a bit, now and then? I had a kick boosting 
someone up. If he forgets to even say 
thank you, what's the difference?" 

There was the case of an ex-convict 
whom Pennock helped the day he was re- 
leased from prison. This man, quite 
clever in his own field, was placed in a city 
far distant from New York. Now and then 
Pennock heard from him. He was pro- 
gressing, was becoming a pillar in his com- 
munity. No one knew his past. 

One day a particularly appealing case 
was presented to Pennock — a case where 
much money was needed to aid an incur- 
able and his family. By this time Pennock 
had got such a thrill from his work that 
he reasoned, "Why not let somebody else 
plunge in with me? The water's fine!" 

He thought of that particular convict. 
So, without referring to any past, he 
merely outlined the case to him, conclud- 
ing his letter, "I can handle this alone— 
but I thought you'd like to chip in with 
me. I think you'll get a great kick out of 
it — even if there's no reward in heaven. 
Want to come in with me?" 

By the first mail possible Pennock re- 
ceived an answer saying this: 

"Am I my brother's keeper? Please do 
not write to me again." 

Pennock merely shrugged his shoulders, 
tore up the note, and dropped it in his 
wastebasket. But there's another letter, 
and from an ex-convict, too, that Pennock 
didn't destroy. It's from- suppose we 
call this chap "James Blank." Blank was 
a skilled mechanic —still is! — and Pen- 
nock placed him in New York. 

Now and then Blank would drop in and 
tell Pennock how happy he was, how well 
he was doing. But one Sunday morning 
his face was troubled. 

" I just want to say thank you -and say 
good-by, Mr. Pennock. My mother is sick 
in Detroit. I've got to go home to her." 

"K ^ANY weeks passed. Then came a let- 
ter from Blank, reading, in part: 

"... This is to say good-by to the only 
white man I've ever known. No jobs out 
here for cons, and I'm at the end of my 
rope. Good-by." 

Pennock realized that in his home 
neighborhood Blank was known as an 
ex-convict. No wonder he could get no 
work! 

"I had an idea Blank would either kill 
himself or go back to crime," said Pen- 
nock. "A temporary loan would do him 
no good. What he needed was a job. If I 
brought him to New York I could get him 
another one— but he had to stay there 
with his sick mother. 

"What could I do? An idea flashed 
into my head. So I wrote a telegram." 

That telegram was addressed to "the 
kindest-hearted man" in the plant of a 
large automobile company. And it said: 

"Won't you please have someone go to 

see James Blank at Street, and 

offer him a job in your factory? He's an 
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expert mechanic, trying to go straight. If 
you do that, you'll do one of two things: 
Save a man from committing suicide or 
else save society from a criminal. He's go- 
ing to kill himself or return to crime." 

When Pennock handed that long mes- 
sage into the telegraph office it was 
refused. " You've got to name that kindest- 
hearted man," he was told. 

"How do I know who he is?" Pennock 
retorted. "Let me speak to your boss." 

From boss to boss Pennock went, until 
finally he reached one of the highest 
officials. That man laughed, saying: 

"Certainly, we'll accept this telegram, 
but we won't guarantee delivery." 

Pennock stressed one point in that 
telegram — under no circumstances should 
his name be mentioned if Blank was ap- 
proached. 

"K ^"ANY weeks passed, and Pennock for- 

J. g t the matter. One day, when, 
oddly, he was feeling blue, a letter reached 
him from Blank. It began this way: 

"Jesus Christ still lives, and miracles 
still happen. I was just about to bump 
myself off, when I thought I'd take an- 
other shot at prayer. I prayed and prayed 
— prayed for a job — asked God to let 
people forget I was a con. And that night, 
when I thought that prayer was wasted 
breath, a nice-looking man with spectacles 
on drove up to our house, and came in. 

"He said he was from a big automobile 
company and that he had heard I was a 
good mechanic. Said they were searching 
for good mechanics. Would I come? And 
I did, Mr. Pennock. And he gave me the 
job. And I 've moved off to another section 
where nobody knows my past, and I want 
you to know how good God is." 

That is Pennock's prize letter. "It's 
more valuable to me than a letter signed 
by Napoleon would be," he said. "All it 
cost was half a day persuading the tele- 
graph company to send my telegram." 

One day a man's voice said over Pen- 
nock's phone: 

"Penn, I'm sending a man to you today 
whom I hope you can help. If you can't, 
he's sunk. And he has a wife and three 
children. It won't help the community 
any for him to pass out." 

At three o'clock a tall, well-built chap in 
the middle forties was ushered in — a man 
who, not long before, had been a crack 
newspaper editor. He had gone to Wash- 
ington, had become an official in the De- 
partment of Labor — and then had lost out. 

That man had been out of work for 
eight months, and his last penny was gone. 

Knowing the man's splendid record, his 
intelligence, Pennock shot at him: 

"How'd you like to be the personnel 
director for a big manufacturing plant up- 
state? You should be the ideal man for 
the place. I'll get you that job if you 
promise me one thing— that you'll demand 
a salary of $15,000 a year." 

"Mr. Pennock, I never made that much 
money in my life!" 

"Any objection to making it now?" 

"Of course not! But I haven't the nerve 
to ask it." 

"Haven't, eh? I wish I could shoot a 
bit of nerve into you — this is a good 
position, just waiting for a fifteen-thou- 
sand-dollar-a-year man. A cheap man is 
not wanted." 

Pennock spent the better part of an 
afternoon bolstering up the man's courage. 
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"Did he get the $15,000?" I asked. 

"No, he didn't," Pennock told me. "I 
think his nerve sort of failed him. All he 
got was $10,000 a year!" Pennock 
chuckled, adding, "Not bad, since it was 
more than he had ever made in his life." 

Pennock believes that there are two 
sure ways of making money: "One is by 
doing nothing, thinking nothing, seeing 
nothing but money -all the day. You'll 
get it," he said. "But that isn't my way. 
My way is to tell everyone 1 don't want 
it. Then it seems to gravitate to me." 

His business philosophy can be phrased 
in a sentence: Do the job in an original 
manner, so as to catch the attention and 
win the approval of the other man. 

Recently he was trying to sell an idea 
to a wealthy New Yorker. "Wait a min- 
ute, Pennock," said the man. "I want to 
ask you one question: How is it you re- 
tain your youthful viewpoint on life, your 
zest and enthusiasm in matters that don't 
pay you a cent? " 

Pennock answered, "Let me ask you a 
question in return -how much money do 
you give to charity each year?" 



"Quite a good deal -over $100,000." 

"What do you get out of it?" 

"A letter of thanks from the treasurer." 

" I have a new idea born this minute," 
Pennock exclaimed. "You know there's 
an Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor. Well, I'm going to take 
ten men, just like you, who, having spent 
all their lives accumulating wealth, experi- 
ence no thrills and gain little satisfaction 
in giving away their money. I'll form them 
into an Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Rich." 

TLJIS friend smiled, and repeated the 
-I- -1 phrase Pennock has heard so often: 
"You're crazy, Pennock." 

But the following day that same man 
sent for Pennock, saying: 

"I don't think your idea is so crazy, 
after all. Ten men of unlimited wealth, 
unlimited time and influence might at 
least be able to help toward the solution 
of some of the world's problems." 

So, the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Rich was chartered. 

Dean John T. Madden, economist of 



New York University, has been appointed 
Economic Adviser of the Association, 
Pennock will be Psychological Adviser. 

Just what will this Association do? 

These two paragraphs, from the char- 
ter, seem significant: 

"To offer them (the members) a new 
vista of life, in which they may thrill 
again to their own boyhood dreams and 
ambitions, see them develop through 
others, look upon life with a new, fresh, 
buoyant interest, and again see the world 
through the eyes of youth. 

"To offer opportunities for them to 
give, not money alone, but something of 
themselves and their influence in develop- 
ing ways and means along practical lines 
for a solution of a few of the many human 
problems which are faced both by individ- 
uals and by groups." 

If all this comes about — 

I think it will be the result of a lonely, 
starved youth's looking up into a rainy 
sky and praying: 

"Dear God, give me a chance. If you 
do, I'll help others. . . ." 

God took him at his word. 



The Knight's Errand 
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Everybody wants to marry Tyra, but she 
ain't having any." 

" That's the trick. I don't want to 
marry her. I'm anxious to marry my own 
girl." 

"Oh! You gotta girl?" 
"Sure. She's beautiful, fragile, cruel, 
merciless, and marvelous." 
"I gotta girl, too." 

"My buddy! Then you can understand. 
My girl thinks I'm lazy. She claims I 
haven't any persistence." 

"Oh! What a laugh! I'll sign a testi- 
monial that you're more persistent than an 
actor out of work. But what's the rest of 
the large idea?" 

"I must meet Miss Karlson. It's a test; 
see? Hard to do, but must be done — just 
to prove I can." 

The young man nodded. " I getcha. 
Say, listen; I'll tell Kramer and he'll tell 
Karlson. She's a good scout." 

"Who's Kramer?" 

"Publicity man. It's a swell yarn." 

THE reception lad, who desired some day 
to crash the publicity department, held 
long and earnest converse with Mr. 
Kramer. Mr. Kramer grinned. It did look 
like potential publicity of a different sort. 
He introduced himself to Greg— liked him 
— and sought Tyra Karlson. 

The star kept him waiting. She was in 
conference with her manager. 

"They'll never let you go," he was de- 
claring heatedly. "Your last option ex- 
pires next week. You've got to hold out 
for three thousand dollars a week." 

"But, Fredereeck — that iss too much. 
They offer me fifteen hunderd, and I am 
happy to take it." 

" You'd rather have three thousand, 
wouldn't you?" 

"Oh! mos' surely. But I do not desire 
to lose what I may get." 

"You won't. When we go to that con- 
ference this afternoon, just let me do the 
talking. I'll handle 'em." 

"I am scare'. Fredereeck. I think any- 



way I accept fifteen hunderd. That iss 
much money. Maybe at the conference 
this afternoon I do not do what you wish." 

Disgustedly Frederick flung out of the 
room, ignoring Mr. Kramer of the pub- 
licity department. Mr. Kramer secured an 
audience with the si m and beautiful crea- 
ture who was rapidly becoming the new 
sweetheart of American films. 

Mr. Kramer knew the lady very well 
indeed. He knew that she was very human, 
very kindly, and possessed of a keen sense 
of humor. He impressed upon her the 
value of a fine publicity yarn at this time 
when the question of a new contract was 
about to be discussed. And he painted a 
most interesting picture of Greg Conroy. 

Tyra was fascinated. She had never 
entirely recovered from her bewilderment 
at American methods and this tran- 
scended anything else she had heard or 
thought: a healthy, wealthy young man de- 
siring to meet her in order to prove to his 
ladylove that he could accomplish the im- 
possible. The situation was intriguing. 
Kramer reported to Greg. 

"Oke!" said he. "Be at the big gate at 
four this afternoon. Tyra will pick you up 
and drive you to your hotel. She's got a 
coop that she drives herself. Will that do 
the work?" 

"Marvelous! You have snatched vic- 
tory from defeat." 

" Mind if we snap a picture before you 
drive away?" 

"I'd love it, Mr. Kramer. I may need 
proof." 

Mr. Kramer wisely refrained from dilat- 
ing upon his publicity scheme. "She'll 
just drive you to the hotel, Mr. Conroy. 
Then she's coming back to the studio." 

"That's great. You're a life-saver." 

Greg dispatched a wire to Midge: 

EXCELSIOR STOP SKOAL STOP OVER THE 
ALPS LIKE NAPOLEON STOP TAKING 
PRIVATE DRIVE WITH LADY IN QUESTION 
THIS AFTERNOON STOP NOW FOR THE 
TROPHY STOP LOVE 



At three o'clock an answer reached him: 

I AM PREPARING TO RECEIVE YOU WITH 
OPEN ARMS STOP IF YOU SUCCEED I 
SHALL BE CRUSHED HUMBLE CONTRITE 
AND WILLING LOVE MIDGE 

At fifteen minutes before four o'clock, 
Mr. Gregory Conroy was present in force 
at the main gate. He beamed upon the 
friendly gateman and confided that his 
mission was about to be crowned with 
success. The gateman was congratula- 
tory. "Some saps has all the luck," he 
said. 

But the gateman was an ally. It was he 
who saw Tyra's high-powered coupe ease 
out of the garage near the wardrobe build- 
ing and head for the gate, and it was he 
who threw open the gates. 

"""TYRA came impetuously. It was a feat 
■*■ in motor magic: one second the car was 
at the garage, and the next at the gate. Greg, 
n:ore enthusiastic than he cared to admit, 
stepped forward to flag the platinum- 
blond young lady. The gateman described 
it later to a friend: 

" It was just a coincidence. Miss Karl- 
son was comin' fast, and this poor goof 
Conroy seemed like he was afraid she'd 
pass him by. So he steps out into the 
street to stop her, and I dunno whether she 
was drivin' faster than she thought or if he 
was moving with more speed than he in- 
tended. It was the bumper and the right 
fender that socked him, and at first we 
thought he was dead, but then it turned 
out he was only knocked cold and bruised 
up. Anyway, they got introduced awful 
abrupt." 

"What happened then?" 

"Well, a feller come runnin' over from 
across the street and said he was a Doc. 
He give Conroy a goin'-over and said he 
was not hurt serious, but that he needed 
some good nursing. Tyra drove off with 
him." The gateman dropped his voice to 
a mysterious whisper. "An* listen, fella — 
I got ideas which I ain't sayin' nothin' to 
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These Famous Books make 
a university of your library 




NOW IN A BEAUTIFUL NEW EDITION 



Dr. Eliot's famous Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books contains the beacon lights of uni- 
versity teaching. Here in one convenient 
group of volumes is the very backbone of 
university culture, the books that have 




brought pleasure and profit into nearly 
half a million homes. 

Now these Harvard Classics are available 
in an edition worthy of a place of honor in 
the finest private library. To the dignity 
and excellence of earlier editions this Mod- 
ern Home Edition brings beauty such as 
has been formerly found only in very ex- 
pensive sets. 

Yet this new edition does not cost a cent 
more than the less pretentious editions of 
the past! Actually these finely printed, 
magnificently bound books come to you at 
less cost per volume than popular fiction! 

An Unprecedented Value 

The volume size has been increased. The 
paper is of superb quality and will perma- 
nently preserve its rich whiteness. The 
type is substantially larger than the type 
of former editions. The illustrations are 
new, reproduced in a modern aquatone 
process to give them a luxurious softness. 
The bindings defy description, with their 
simple grandeur and good taste of design. 
Here indeed is a worthy setting for the 
pure gold of the world's literature which 



The Collier Book Committee 

You are offered the services of capable ex- 
perts in advising you on ail reading and book 
questions. Perhaps you want information 
about a certain author. Possibly you want 
helpful reading selections recommended. 
You may want to know books in the best 
modern taste to be placed in a new home or 
a new bookcase. These experts in reading 
and home decoration are ready to serve 
you. You are not obligated in any way. 
The service is free, a part of the plan of 
Collier, publishers of good books since 1875 



DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 



(The Harvard Classics) 




Dr. Eliot, Harvard's most distinguished 
President, has brought together from his 
lifetime of study. The beauty of the Mod- 
ern Home Edition seems to make the en- 
joyment of these imperishable writings 
even greater. The works of famous story 
tellers, philosophers, humorists, historians, 
dramatists, poets and statesmen are glori- 
fied and enhanced by the sheer excellence 
of the books that hold them. 

Dr. Eliot's Plan of Reading Free 

You are only asked to see for yourself the 
wonders of the Home Library Edition, 
and judge the amazing price offer. Do not 
decide now. Limited space here cannot 
do justice to the marvels of this edition. 
Simply fill out and mail the coupon for 
the new booklet "Fifteen Minutes a Day." 
It gives you Dr. Eliot's own plan of read- 
ing and tells more in detail about the new 
edition. 

MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 



P. F. Collier & Son Disc Corp. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about 
the new Home Library edition of Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) and contains 
Dr Eliot's own statement of how he came to select the greatest 
library of all time. 201-HCAB 

| Mr. 
NAME \ 



Mis 

ADDRESS . 
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nobody about. I think that dame took 
him to her house." 

"No!" 

" Yeah ! I 'm tellin' you ! She was 
scared, she was, and she turned off up K 
Street yonder like she always does when 
she's headed home." 

And so passed three hours. , . . 

GREG CONROY struggled back to con- 
sciousness to find a bearded face hang- 
ing over him. His side, right arm, and 
right leg ached excruciatingly. Then he 
looked beyond the doctor and observed 
Miss Tyra Karlson. 

"I never believed anyone would really 
ask this question," whispered Greg, "but 
I'm forced to. Where am I?" 

" Miss Karlson brought you to her 
home," announced the doctor. Then, with 
his friend's interest at heart, he said 
severely, "It was all your fault, Mr. 
Conroy. You stepped in front of her car." 
"Correct! My fault entirely." 
Tyra came closer and beamed upon him. 
"You will not make a suit against me in 
the courts?" 

"Don't be silly. Even if I live I'll have 
nothing but gratitude." 

The doctor snorted. "Live! You're not 
hurt at all. Just a couple of ribs cracked 
and a few minor bruises." 

"Thanks, Doctor. Until you explained 
everything I thought I was suffering." 

"Oh, it may hurt a trifle, but it doesn't 
amount to anything. I advise the hospital 
for two or three days — " 

"He shall stay right here," stated Miss 
Karlson. "I have knock' him down and 
now I shall nurse him back to well." 

Eventually, the medical man departed — 
somewhat disapprovingly. Greg suffered, 
but was happy. 

The following morning his pain had 
diminished, but Tyra's anxiety had not. 
Despite Greg's insistence that it was all 
his fault, she assumed the guilt. 

"I have no right to hurt anybody," 
she declared passionately. "Even you." 

She atoned by efficient, tireless, and 
individual nursing. Once Greg grinned and 
she inquired the reason. 

"Nothing," he explained. "I just hap- 
pened to think of a telegram I could send 
Midge, but I'm afraid I'd better not." 
"Your sweetheart?" 
"Yes. She's a fine girl. Brunette." 
"She is very foolish to send you where 
you will meet me. She does not know will 
you fall in love with me." 

"She trusts me, Miss Karlson." 
"Then she is two times foolish. But I 
hope you will marry her." 



Greg insisted that Miss Karlson return 
to the studio but Tyra would not. She had 
reduced this healthy young man to a state 
of wreckage and was determined to nurse 
him through. Once Frederick, Tyra's 
manager, telephoned, and she stated 
briefly that she would not be at the studio 
that day or the next. Tyra wasn't coming, 
and no arguments invited. 

There followed two days during which 
Greg Conroy mended swiftly. The ribs 
were painful, but not unbearably so, and 
he was treated royally. He was in high 
good humor, for now even Midge could not 
claim that his acquaintanceship with the 
renowned Tyra was casual. He told Tyra 
of his quest, and she immediately provided 
him with a lock of her hair, declaring that 
all Americans were crazy. 

At the end of the third day the doctor 
discharged Greg, after warning him to 
guard his ribs with extreme care. Mr. 
Conroy realized that cracked ribs would 
render his enjoyment of a house party 
slightly less than nil, and so telegraphed 
his regrets to his host. Then he wired 
Midge: 

HERO RETURNING WITH BOOTY STOP 
AM NOW OLDER AND WISER MAN WHO CAN 
CONQUER THE WORLD IF HE FINDS IT NECES- 
SARY WHICH IT ISN'T STOP LOVE PLUS 

"\ yTIDGE met him at the train. He was 
XV X pardonably prideful. 

"Here's the trophy. Guaranteed genu- 
ine. It was acquired without the use of 
force, duress, or undue influence." 

A taxi rolled insinuatingly up to the 
curb. Greg stood discreetly back until it 
had stopped completely. Inside the cab 
he seated Midge on his undamaged side. 
She inquired the reason for his particular- 
ity. 

"Structure slightly dented, Midge. It's a 
long story. Now tell me about us." 

"What is there to tell? You went, con- 
quered, and clipped. Was it fun?" 

"That's a moot question, my dear." 

" I fancy it wasn't easy." 

"It certainly wasn't. Being treated as 
an escaped lunatic was tiresome." 

"But you persisted — after the manner 
of all the great captains of history. You 
fought through to the bitter end and scaled 
the heights. You are wonderful, Greg; 
colossal; stupendous." 

"Sure — sure. I've tried to tell you that 
before, but you wouldn't believe me." 

"I'm contrite. I would like to crown 
you with bayleaves — or something. You've 
given me a new appreciation of your ster- 
ling character, if any." 



" Spare my blushes." 

"Willingly." Then, womanlike, Midge 
asked a question: " Was she nice? Did you 
see much of her?" 

Greg laughed. "Oh! plenty. She made 
a profound impression on me." 

"Also contrariwise," said Midge. 

" Meaning what?" 

" I drove to your apartment on the way 
to the station. Here's an airmail letter for 
you — from Miss Karlson." 

"pAGERLY, Greg opened the letter. He 
read it aloud: 

My dear Mr. Conroy: 

I have first to say I hope you are recover 
from how sudden we meet. Also I desire 
to write that you have perform for me a 
big favor. My company they offer me only 
fifteen hundred dollars a week on a new 
contract, and I am glad to accept it. But 
then we have our accident and I take you 
home with me and forget all about those 
Financials and my manager he tells the 
company that I will not even talk to them 
because I must have two times that much 
money, and right away they think it must 
be true because I am not worried and so 
they sign the new contract for three thou- 
sand dollars. So, my friend, if I do not be 
worried about you, then I would be worried 
about the contract and I would not make 
so much money now. I thank you again 
because you arrange this for me in such a 
surprise way. I think it would be nice if 
you got marry and came to visit me for 
your honeymoon. I like you very much. 

Knowing nothing about the Hollywood 
adventure, Midge was rather bewildered. 
She gazed upon Greg with new eyes. 

"You're really very impressive," she 
confessed humbly. 

Greg looked around. "I've never done 
it before," said he, "but I think this is a 
good time to start." 

"You've never done what?" 

"Kissed a girl in a taxi. Of course, if 
you object ..." 

"I'd love it," she said. 

Considering the fact that Greg and 
Midge believed that they were not unduly 
emotional, it was an enthusiastic kiss. 
Midge's arms were around Greg, and sud- 
denly Mr. Conroy winced and said 
"Ouch!" Midge pulled away. 

" What's the matter, dear?" 

"My ribs." 

"How did you hurt them?" 

"Well, I didn't — exactly. It was Tyra 
Karlson. I'll explain." 

"Nevermind . . ." She put her hand in 
his. "But perhaps, Greg, it might be more 
sensible not to visit Hollywood on our 
honeymoon." 



Beatty and the Beasts 



in training a lion is to convince it that it 
will not be hurt. This lesson Beatty teaches 
very simply. He never even scares a cat 
without strong cause, and soon its fear of 
harm disappears. The next thing is to con- 
vince the animal that it can't hurt its 
trainer, which is more difficult but very 
important. Beatty begins by fastening a 
collar about the beast and securing it. 
Every day Beatty approaches closer to the 
animal, finally permitting it to claw and 
bite the bristles of an old broom he carries 
in his hand. Presently it learns that no 



(Continued from page 69) 

good comes of this and carries over the 
association of immunity to the wielder of 
the broom. Then it is probably ready for 
work. If Beatty should guess wrong about 
this there just wouldn't be any show that 
night. 

Some of us occasionally have the sad ex- 
perience of being double-crossed by a 
friend. We are usually very much disap- 
pointed, but glad to see our erstwhile friend 
in his true colors. Beatty, similarly, is 
sometimes let down by one of his stanchest 
supporters among the lions, and the ex- 



perience has been a good bit more than 
disappointing. Nero, pictured on page 69, 
has done more for him than any human 
could ever.'do: on two occasions Nero has 
saved Beatty's life by springing on tigers 
which were attacking nim. But these 
instances of devotion don't mean a thing; 
Nero has ihimself twice 'given Beatty the 
most horrible maulings of his career, and as 
a tangible' reminder of the perfidy Beatty 
will carry through the rest of his life an arm 
that has been chewed almost to the point of 
future uselessness. paul brown 





Westinghouse 

performance 



The famous "Built-in 
Watchman" guarantees 
Dual - automatic per- 
formance. 



...your best 

0& 




WHEN you contract to pur- 
chase an electric refrigerator, 
you are entitled to consider it a life- 
time investment . . . one that will 
profit you for years. Be sure you get 
exactly that! You cannot afford to 
take chances! 

Westinghouse Dual -automatic 
performance assures you years of 
carefree refrigeration. You can de- 
pend on advanced design . . . hairsplit- 
ting precision of manufacture ... in 
addition to the advantages of the 
famous Westinghouse Dual -features. 



Top-mounted efficiency and forced- 
draft cooling! Electric-lighted in- 
teriors and rolling shelves! All-steel 
cabinets and built-in crisping pans! 
Buffet top and broom-high legs! A 
host of conveniences and improve- 
ments at no extra cost! 

And remember that only the West' 
inghouse is Dual-automatic! Only 
Westinghouse provides the added 
protection of the Built-in Watchman! 
Coupled with fast-freezing Selective 
Temperature Control, it makes 
Westinghouse completely automatic, 



throughout all emergencies . . . safe- 
guards your foods . . . and protects 
your lifetime investment. 

IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 
— MAKE US PROVE IT! 

Since ;i Westinghouse Refrigerator actually 
pays for itself, why not let its savings buy 
the best? These savings come from many 
sources — and any Westinghouse dealer 
can prove them to your entire satisfaction. 
Get the amazing facts ... in black and 
white . . . and the liberal terms your dealer 
will allow. Every day you do without the 
Westinghouse you are paying for it with- 
out enjoying it. 




In the complete Westinghouse 
line there are prwlucts fnrevery 
i in the house thai make 
\g more enjoyable in hun- 
dreds ofuays. Ask your dealer 
to show you thelatest proth 
his famous family 
Westinfrouse. 




Weetingliouae Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Refrigeration Dept., Mansfield, Ohio. (Am. 7-32) 
Send free illustrated booklet, describing Dm 
itnmatic performance and mooey-«aving feat in 
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Are W/e Getting a J^ew Idea 
By about "VALUES"? 



BRUCE 
BARTON 

ft 



I want to talk a little about my 
friend Sir Josiah Stamp, perhaps the 
foremost English economist. He was 
economic adviser to the Dawes Com' 
mission and is now president of the Lon- 
don, Midland and Scottish Railway and 
a director of the Bank of England. When 
King Ceorge hurried back to London 
last year, at the time of the cabinet 
crisis, it was Sir Josiah who was selected 
to meet him at the railroad station and 
give him the inside facts. 

With all his honors, Sir Josiah is 
simple, gracious, and unspoiled. In 
April, 1930, we visited him and Lady 
Stamp in their comfortable home, with 
its old-fashioned garden. We talked 
somewhat about the economic situation. 

He said, "You Americans have not 
yet faced the full facts. This is not 
merely a temporary setback in your 
stock market. It is not an ordinary 
'panic' It is something bigger and more 
far-reaching than we have ever had in 
the world before. You must get your- 
selves prepared for a good, hard fight." 

At that time we were having quite a 
"spring rise" in our security markets. To 
my shame I confess I thought even Sir 
Josiah might perhaps be a trifle in- 
fluenced by his countrymen's prevailing- 
gloom. The succeeding months have 
showed how very right he was. 

After dinner we took a walk. We 
went to the home of Charles Darwin. 
On the gatepost is this simple tablet: 

Here Charles Darwin lived and 
thought for forty years. and here 
on April 19, 1882, he died. 

We followed the path along which the 
scientist used to take his afternoon walk. 
We saw the chair where, in spite of ill 
health, he worked away on the book 
which has probably had a greater in- 
fluence than any book published in the 
past hundred years. 

Sir Josiah recalled the visit of Glad- 
stone to Darwin in that room. Glad- 
stone, the political idol, the Grand Old 
Man, was at the time at the height of his 
fame. He did all the talking. His pres- 
ence filled the room. It would have 
astonished the towering statesman if 
someone had said, "History will judge 



your permanent influence to be less than 
that of this frail naturalist." Yet, so it 
has proved. Most of the parliamentary 
debates that seemed so important in that 
day are fading out of memory; most of 
the legislation, the "measures for eco- 
nomic recovery," and so forth, are dead. 
But the thinking of a quiet man who sat 
and worked and thought for forty years 
— that thinking still molds the minds of 
men. 

From the Darwin house we rode a few 
miles and then left the car to climb over 
a fence into an attractive meadow and 
grove. Sir Josiah stopped and pointed 
to a stone bench with an inscription 
carved upon it. "This is historic 
ground," he said. "Here Wilberforce, 
the philanthropist, stood in conversation 
with Pitt, prime minister. And before 
that conversation was finished they had 
agreed to introduce into Parliament the 
bill which resulted in the abolition of 
slavery from the British Empire." 

It was a grand walk. We never 
mentioned the depression, nor "eco- 
nomics," nor any of the material prob- 
lems of the world. These all seemed less 
significant than the memory of men who 
had dealt with values eternal. 

A few weeks ago I met Sir Josiah 
again in a New York hotel. 

"This is my third visit to America 
since your stock market crash in 1929," 
he remarked. "The first year I found 
among you a feeling of annoyance. You 
were resentful that your swift upward 
march to wealth should have been 
temporarily interrupted. You were sure 
the interruption would last only a few 
weeks or months at the outside. But 
you were irritated that it should have 
happened at all. 

"A year later I found your annoyance 
replaced by concern. But this time I 
find still a different attitude. You are in 
the grip of an almost hysterical fear. In 
my judgment, the fear of this year is just 
as completely unjustified as was the un- 
bounded optimism of 1929." 

And then he added these unforgettable 
words: "We used to talk about 'moral 
values' and 'material values' as though 
they were two different and contra- 
dictory things. This depression must 
have taught us that they are the same 
thing, that without moral values there 
can be no material values. You have in 
this country the same large population as 
in 1929, just the same resources, the 
same potential wealth. But in 1929 your 
material values were distorted by a 
moral debauch of greed; now they are 
distorted by a moral delirium of fear. 



There is only one basis of wealth, and 
that is character." 

These are not the words of a preacher, 
remember, but of an economist. How 
impressively they have been illustrated 
by the events of the past few months! 
Ivar Kreuger's vast enterprises are 
worth billions until there begins to be a 
doubt of Ivar Kreuger's character. Then 
the billions disappear overnight. In 
more than one American industry shares 
were bid up and up until the rumor came 
that the management had let greed over- 
ride integrity. Immediately everybody 
wanted to get out at any price at all. 

Slowly but surely through the na- 
tion and the world is spreading a dif- 
ferent kind of thinking than we had three 
years ago. Our conversation reflects it. 
So do our books and magazines. 

Money and "economics" will be im- 
portant always; no wise editor can ever 
neglect them. But you have only to turn 
the pages of this issue to be reminded 
how many and what varied other inter- 
ests there are. Life is mystery, and no 
one knows it better than my favorite 
writer of detective stories, Dashiell 
Hammett. Life is love, and here you 
have it charmingly in the opening story. 
Life is an adventure in happiness, as 
Hardcastle Pennock has discovered, it 
is the lure of far countries, says Roy 
Chapman Andrews. It is awe, says 
Archibald Rutledge, and faith. 

I close with a confession: Clemenceau, 
when he arrived in America, drove 
straight to the Museum of Natural 
History without waiting even to un- 
pack his bag. He could not rest until 
his eyes had beheld the skeleton of the 
giant dinosaurus tyrannosaurus about 
which he had corresponded with Roy 
Andrews for years. That museum is only 
half a mile from my house, yet not until 
a few weeks ago did I ever give Roy a 
chance to show me the dinosaur or the 
other wonders of the museum, including 
the remains of the earliest man yet dis- 
covered, a man who worked and loved 
and worried ninety million years ago. ■ 

Immersed in the struggle of "ma- 
terial" things, I — and you and all of us — 
too often let curiosity diminish and en- 
thusiasm fade. We lose our perspective; 
we are so busy making a living that we 
forget to live. But there is a new stirring 
in our minds these days. We are broad- 
ening our interests; we are re-laying the 
foundations of faith. We are beginning 
to understand what Sir Josiah means 
when he says that "without moral values 
there can be no material values." 
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90 million dollar 

reason 



SECTION OF A LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO WAREHOUSE WHERE TOBACCOS ARE STORED TO AGE AND MELLOW 




/ 



JUST THINK what this means for 
Chesterfield smokers. It means that the 
larger part of 90 million dollars is in- 
vested in Domestic and Turkish tobaccos 
that are being properly aged in Nature's 
way, and cured so as to make them 
sweeter and milder. 

CHESTERFIELD tobacco is packed in 
wooden casks, each containing about 
1,000 pounds, and stored for two years in 
modern, up-to-date warehouses. 



These warehouses, if placed end-to- 
end, would be about four miles in length. 
From floor to ceiling they arc filled with 
these casks of fine tobacco, ageing in 
Nature's slow but sure way. 

It takes a lot of money to make a good 
cigarette — money to buy good tobaccos 
and money to age them properly. 

CHESTERFIELDS are milder, and 
taste better . . . there's a 90 million dollar 
reason why! Just try them! 




THEY'RE MILDER 



THEY'RE PURE 



THEY T AS TE BETTER / /i K 



Hear the Chesterfield Radio Program. Every night except 
Sunday. Columbia Network. See local newspaper for time. 
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